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SECRETARY’S NOTES. 


ing 


The following members of the Council retire at the Anniversary Meet- 
on Tuesday, March 3rd, 1914, having completed three years’ service :— 


Admiral-of-the-Fleet Sir G. H. U. Noel, G.C.B.; K.C.M.G. 
Rear-Admiral R. G. O. Tupper, C.V.O. 

Lieut.-General Sir R. S. S. Baden-Powell, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 
Lieut.-General H. D. Hutchinson, C.S.I. 

Brig.-General F. I. Maxse, C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O. 
Major-General H. H. Wilson, C.B., D.S.O. 

Colonel F. C. Romer, C.B., C.M.G. 

Lieut.-Colonel Hon. T. F. Fremantle, T.D. 


The following officers have been proposed for election :— 


Roya, Navy (Two Vacancigs). 
Rear-Admiral R. G. O. Tupper, C.V.O. 
Captain H. W. Richmond, R.N., Assistant Director of Operations, 
Admiralty War Staff. 
Rear-Admiral A. C. Leveson, C.B. 


ReGucarR Army (Four VACANCIES). 
Major-General M, H. Saward, Colonel Commandant, Royal Artillery. 
Lieut.-General Sir R. S. S. Baden-Powell, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 
Lieut.-General H. D. Hutchinson, C.S.I. 
Brig.-General F, I. Maxse, C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O., Commanding 1st 
(Guards) Infantry Brigade. 
Major-General H. H. Wilson, C.B., D.S.O., Director of Operations, 
War Office. 
Colonel Sir E. W. D. Ward, Bart., K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 
Lieut.-General Sir A. E. Codrington, K.C.V.O., C.B. 


SpeciAL RESERVE (ONE VACANCY). 


Colonel F. C. Romer, C.B., C.M.G., 4th Bn. Lancashire Fusiliers. 
Colonel C. H. Colvin, D.S.O., Commanding 3rd: Bn.» Essex Regt. 


TERRITORIAL Force (ONE Vacancy). 


Lieut.-Colonel Hon. T. F. Fremantle, T.D., Buckinghamshire Bn. 
Lieut.-Colonel R. Shoolbred, Commanding Queen’s. Westminster 
Rifles, 
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II.—-ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 


The Anniversary Meeting will be held on Tuesday, March 3rd, at 
2.30 p.m. in the Theatre of the Institution. The Council will present their 
Annual Report. The election to the Council of new members will take 
place, and the announcement made of the Gold Medal Essayist for 1913. 

The voting cards for the new members of the Council can be filled in 
at 2 p.m., at the left-hand entrance to the Theatre. It is hoped that as 
many members as possible will record their votes. 


III._OFFICERS JOINED. 


The following officers joined the Institution during the month of 

January :— 

H. C. N. Daniell, Esq., late Lieutenant Herts Imperial Yeomanry. 

R,. T. Nugent, Esq., late Second-Lieutenant Eton College R.V. 

Captain W. G. Palmer, I.A. 

Captain H. G. Elliot, Devonshire Regiment. 

Major F. E. Ll. Daniell, Seaforth Highlanders. 

Captain R. M. Groves, R.N. 

Captain H. W. Stenhouse, The Queen’s Regiment. 

Lieut.-Colonel E. T. Collins. R.A.M.C. (T.F.). 

Lieutenant D. C. Ford, R.N. 

Captain C. T. Tomes, Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 

Major R. G. Hooper, D.S.O., 21st Lancers. 

Lieutenant F. L. Robinson, R.N. 

Lieutenant E. Clayton, R.F.A. 

Captain E. M. Simpson, Worcestershire Regiment. 

Commander A. E. H. Marescaux, R.N. (retired). 

Colonel A. L. Phillips, late I.A. 

Fleet-Paymaster E. F. Rowe, R.N. 

Lieutenant C. J. Webb, R.N.R. 

Captain H. W. Worsley-Gough, late Connaught Rangers. 

Captain C. E. Hack, Connaught Rangers. 

Captain O. W. White, Dorsetshire Regiment 

Captain A. B. Reynolds, 12th Lancers. 

Second-Lieutenant D. P. Howard, 3rd Hussars. 

Lieutenant J. B. Kitson, R.N. 

Captain C. R. Woodroffe, R.H.A. 

Lieut.-Colonel R. C, Lye, D.S.O., Indian Army. 


IV._CHESNEY GOLD MEDAL. 

The Council have unanimously awarded the Chesney Gold Medal for 
1914 to Mr. Julian Stafford Corbett, LL.M., F.S.A., Lecturer in History 
to the Naval War College, on account of his contributions to Naval History, 
and especially that of his work on ‘“‘ The Campaign of Trafalgar.” 


V.—_CHANGE OF DATE OF LECTURE. 


Owing to illness, Commander the Marquis of Graham, C.V.O., C.B., 
is unable to deliver his lecture on ‘‘ The Royal Naval Reserve,’’ announced 
for Wednesday, February 25th, on that date. 

The lecture will now take place on Wednesday, March 18th, at 3 p.m. ; 
Admiral-of-the-Fleet Sir A. D. Fanshawe, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., will preside. 
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VI.-MILITARY HISTORY LECTURES at 4 p.m. 


The General Officer commanding the London District has arranged 
for two courses of Lectures, which will take place in the Theatre of the 
Institution as follows :— 


Tuesday, March 24th, 
Thursday, March 26th, 
Friday, March 27th. 
‘“*The Campaign in 1866 in Bohemia,’”’ by Lieut.-Colonel Hon. G. H. 
Morris, Irish Guards. 
Tuesday, April 7th, 
Wednesday, April 8th, 
Thursday, April goth. 
‘* Napoleon’s Campaign of 1806,’? by Major G. S. Clive, Grenadier 
Guards. 
Members of the Institution are eligible to attend the same. 
N.B.—The hour of the lectures is 4 p.m. 


VII.—5th DRAGOON GUARDS. 

The history of the 5th (King’s) Dragoon Guards is now being com- 
piled. The Regiment will be very grateful for any information as to the 
existence and whereabouts of diaries, private letters, documents and papers 
referring to the regiment; also sketches, caricatures, portraits in oil, pastel 
or miniature, prints, weapons, war relics, uniforms, etc. 

The regiment was formerly known from 1690 to 1746 as the Sixth 
Horse, and from 1746 to 1788 as the Second Horse (Ireland). 


Correspondence should be addressed to 


Capt. Hon. R. L. Pomeroy, 
Greens Norton Court, 
Towcester. 


VIII.—ADDITIONS TO MUSEUM. 

(6651). The King of Ashanti’s Execution Bowl, which formed part 
of the loot taken from Prempeh by the Expedition under 
Colonel Sir Francis Scott in 1896. 

The Bowl, which is of brass, resembles an ordinary 
bath tub in appearance and size, and is about five feet in 
diameter. On the rim are four small lions and a number 
of knobs, evidently intended as an ornamentation, and would 
appear to be of Moorish origin. There is a gap in the con- 
tinuity of knobs to allow a space for the victim to insert his 
neck, preparatory to execution. The bowl was fully de- 
scribed by Bowdich in his account of Ashanti in 1817. 
Kumasi, where the bowl was taken, means the City of 
Death; it possessed three places of execution—one at the 
Palace for private executions, one on the parade ground for 
public executions, and a third, named Bantama, where the 
bowl was found, for fetish sacrifices. Any great public 
occasion was seized upon as an excuse for human sacrifice, 
such as the harvest festival, at which large numbers of 
victims were offered. 

The King also went every quarter to pay homage to the 
shades of his ancestors to Bantama, and on each occasion 
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the death of 20 men over the great bowl was demanded. 
The blood of the victims was allowed to putrify in the bowl, 
and leaves of certain herbs being added, it was considered 
a very valuable fetish medicine. 

King Prempeh was accustomed to watching the sacrifices 
seated in a chair, with the Queen-Mother seated on a stool 
on his left, being sheltered from the sun by a large umbrella, 
which is also preserved in this Museum.—Given by Lieut.- 
General Sir R. Baden-Powell, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 

Four Engravings of the action between H.M. Frigate 
** Java’? and the American Frigate ‘‘ Constitution,’? Decem- 
ber 29th, 1812. Drawn and etched by N. Pocock from 
sketches by Lieutenant Buchanan, R.N., and engraved by 
R. and D. Havell.—Given by J. H. Etherington-Smith, Esq. 
Officer’s Shoulder-belt Plate, worn by the Militia 
Battalions of the Rifle Brigade from 1881 to 1910.—Given by 
Major H. Huntington, late 5th Bn. Rifle Brigade. 

A piece of the ornamental carved rope work of H.M. Paddle 
Steam Yacht ‘‘ Osborne,’’ of 1,850 tons displacement and 
3,360 indicated horse power. 

This vessel, built at Pembroke Dockyard in 1870, formed 
part of the Royal Yacht Establishment of H.M. Queen 
Victoria, but during her reign was mainly devoted to the 
personal use of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
H.M. King Edward VII).—Given by S. G. Leeke, Esq. 


Figure-Head of H.M.S. ‘‘ Orion ” (1854 to 1867). There 
have been four ‘‘ Orions’’ in the Royal Navy :— 

(1) 1,645 tons, 74 guns; 1787 to 1814; served at 
Trafalgar. 

(2) 3,280 tons, 600 h.p., 91 guns; 1854 to 1867; served 
in the Baltic during the Russian War. 

(3) Armour-plated Corvette, 4,870 tons, 4,040 h.p., four 
25-ton 12-inch guns; 1880 to 1910; served at the 
bombardment of Alexandria, 1882. 

(4) Commissioned in 1912, 23,500 tons, 27,000 h.p., ten 
13.5-inch guns, sixteen 4-inch guns. 

Given by Castle’s Shipbuilding Co. 
The £1,000 Bank of England Note which Lord Cochrane 
paid to secure his release from prison in 1814, bearing the 
following endorsement : ‘‘ My health having suffered by long 
and close confinement and my oppressors being resolved 
to deprive me of property or life, I submit to robbery to 
protect myself from murder, in the hope that I shall live 
to bring the delinquents to justice. | Cochrane, Grated 

Chamber, King’s Bench Prison, July 3rd, 1815.’ 
Rear-Admiral Lord Cochrane, M.P., had been imprisoned 
on a false charge of swindling in connection with the 
Berenger frauds, and was expelled from the House of Com- 
mons, but was immediately re-elected for Westminster. He 
was dismissed from the Navy and his banner as a Knight 
of the Bath removed from Westminster Abbey. A new trial 
was refused him, but he escaped from prison and presented 
himself at the House of Commons. He was re-arrested and 
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confined in a dungeon for 26 days. After being a year in 
prison, during which time he devoted himself to the inven- 
tion of a street gas lamp, Lord Cochrane, to secure his 
release, at the request of his friends, paid his fine with the 
above Bank Note, which had been subscribed for by the 
public in penny subscriptions. He continued his attacks on 
corruption and abuses in the House of Commons, and again 
suffered imprisonment. The public once more paid his fine 
for his release. In 1832, on his innocence being established, 
he was granted a free pardon and restored to his rank in 
the Navy. In 1847 he was created a Knight of the Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Bath. He died in 1860, and lies 
buried in Westminster Abbey.—Lent by The Governor and 
Court of Directors of the Bank of England. 


IX.—TELEPHONE. 

Members are informed that the telephone in the Institution building 
is a private one, for the service of the JOURNAL, and is not for the use 
of the Members and the Public; it is on this account that the number does 
not appear in the Telephone Directory. 








PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY. 
January, 1914. 


The Depét for Prisoners of War at Norman Cross, Huntingdonshire, 1796 
to 1816. By Thomas James Walker. 8vo. 10s. 6d. (Presented by the 
Author). (Constable & Co., Ltd.). London, 1913. 

Journal des Opérations des [IIe et Ve Corps en 1813. By Lieut. G. Fabry. 
8vo. 3s. 4d. (R. Chapelot et Cie). Paris, 1902. 

Schiffahrt und Schiffbau Deutschlands und des Anslandes Handbuch, 1914. 
Edited by Dr. A. Kaegbein. 8vo. 10s.  (Driickerei-Gesellschaft). 
Hamburg, 1913. 

In the Cock Pit of Europe. By Lieut.-Colonel Alsager Pollock. Crown 8vo. 
6s. (Presented by the Publishers). (Smith, Elder & Co.). London, 
1913. 

The Campaign of 1806. By Dr. T. Miller Maguire. Svo. 2s. 6d. (Pre- 
sented by the Author). (William Clowes & Sons, Ltd.). London, 
1913. 

Svold, a Norse Sea Battle. By S. F. B. Lane. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Pre- 
sented by the Publishers). (David Nutt). London, 1914. 

The Franco-German War Indemnity and its Economic Results. By Horace 
Handley ©’Farrell. 8vo. (Presented by the Author). (Harrison & 
Sons). London, 1913. 

The Life of Florence Nightingale. By Sir Edward Cook. 2 vols. 8vo. 
30s. (Presented by Lieut.-Colonel Sir A. Leetham). (Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd.). London, 1913. 

Jéna et la Campagne de 1806. By Henry Houssage. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
(Perrin et Cie.). Paris, 1912. 

Die Russische Armee in ihrer gegenwartigen Uniformiruag. 3rd Edition. 
Crown 8vo. (Presented by Colonel R. H. Carr-Ellison). (M. Ruhl). 
Leipzig, n.d. 

Die Japanische Armee in ihrer gegenwirtigen Uniformirung. Crown 8vo. 
(Presented by Colonel R. H. Carr-Ellison). (M. Ruhl). Leipzig, n.d. 


€ 
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L’Ecole du Cavalier. By G. Randon. Oblong 8vo. (Presented by 
Colonel R. H. Carr-Ellison). n.p., n.d. 

Campagne de 1870—71. Souvenirs d’un Officier de Lanciers. By Com- 
mandant Urdy. 8vo. (Presented by Colonel R. H. Carr-Ellison). 
(Henri Charles-Lavauzelle). Paris, 1900. 

Légion Etrangére. By Roger de Beauvoir. 4to. (Presented by Colonel 
R. H. Carr-Ellison). (Maison Didot). Paris, n.d. 

Guide Towards the Verification of Manuscripts by Reference to Engraved 
Facsimiles of Handwriting. By Dawson Turner. 8vo. 4s. (Charles 
Sloman). Yarmouth, 1848. 

Story of the Jena Campaign, 1806. By Lieut.-Colonel H. W. E. Brunker. 
8vo. 5s. (Presented by the Publishers) (Forster, Groom & Co., 
Ltd.). London, 1913. 

Questions on the Jena Campaign, 1806. By Lieut.-Colonel H. W. E. 
Brunker. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. (Presented by the Publishers) 
(Forster, Groom & Co., Ltd.). London, 1913. 

The Employment of Cavalry by the Commaader of a Small Detached Force 
of all Three Arms. By Lieut.-Colonel G. K. Ansell, Comdg. 5th 
Dragoon Guards. (Aldershot Military Society, No. 116). Pamphlet 
8vo. London, 1913. 

Sidelights on the History of the British Army. By Captain J. Atkinson, 
A.S.C. (T.F.). (Aldershot Military Society, No. 117). Pamphlet 
8vo. London, 1913. 

La Resistance de l’Air et l’Aviation. By G. Eiffel. 4to. 9s. (H. Dunod 
et E. Pinat). Paris, 1911. 

La Maneeuvre de La Praya, 16 Avril, 1781. By Lieut. de Vaisseau Castex. 
8vo. (Presented by the Publisher) (L. Fournier). Paris, 1913. 
With the Flag to Pretoria. By H. W. Wilson. 2 vols. 4to. (Presented 

by H. H. Harrod, Esq.). (Harmsworth Bros.). London, 1900—o1. 

After Pretoria—The Guerilla War. By H. W. Wilson. 2 vols.  4to. 
(Presented by H. H. Harrod, Esq.). (The Amalgamated Press). 
London, 1902. 

Japan’s Fight for Freedom. By H. W. Wilson. 3 vols. 4to. (Presented 
by H. H. Harrod, Esq.). (The Amalgamated Press). London, 1904 
—06. 

The American Civil War. By James Kendall Hesmer. 2 vols. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. (Presented by Lieut.-Colonel Sir A. Leetham). (Harper & 
Brothers). New York, 1913. 

The Battle of Gettysburg. By Jesse Bowman Young. 8vo. &s. 4d. 
(Presented by Lieut.-Colonel Sir A. Leetham). (Harper & Brothers). 
New York, 1913. 

Windsor Castle—An Architectural History. Collected and written by com- 
mand of their Majesties Queen Victoria, King Edward VII., and 
King George V., by W. H. St. John Hope. 2 vols. and 1 portfolio. 
Imp. 4to. {£6 6s. (Presented by Lieut.-Colonel Sir A. Leetham). 
(County Life Offices). London, 1913. 

With the Thirty-Second in the Peninsular and other Campaigns. By 
Major Harry Ross-Lewin. Edited by John Wardell, M.A.  8vo. 
(Presented by J. Wardell, Esq.). (Hodges, Figgis & Co., Ltd.). 
Dublin, 1914. 

L’Agonie d’une Armée (Metz, 1870). By Commandant Farinet. 8vo. 
5s. (Boivin et Cie.). Paris, 1914. 

Cavalry Tactical Schemes. By Colonel Monsenergue. Translated by 
E. Louis Spiers, 11th Hussars. 8vo. 6s. (Presented by the Pub- 
lishers) (Hugh Rees, Ltd.). London, 1914. 
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THE DOMINIONS AND THE NAVY. 
By Lieut. L. H. Horpern, R.N. 


On Wednesday, December roth, 1913. 


ADMIRAL-OF-THE-FLEET Sir G. H. U. NOEL, G.c.B., K.C.M.G., 
in the Chair. 





‘‘ Let us remember that it is the interest of every part of the 
Empire to assist in keeping the waterways free, and that it can 
only be done by a complete arrangement with all parts of the 
Empire.”’ 

Sir John Colomb. 
House of Commons, March 2nd, 1891. 


I HAVE no doubt that in inviting me to read this paper the 
Committee desired primarily the discussion which would follow. 
I have not attempted, therefore, to do more than to state the 
position as it appears to me, and to put forward shortly a 
suggestion for meeting it. 


I—THE DOMINIONS AND THE EMPIRE. 


For more than a hundred years, believing that the Empire 
must sooner or later fall to pieces, we pursued a policy of 
gradual decentralization, and it was not until some 25 years 
ago that the advisability of drawing closer together occurred 
to anyone. Since then we have been tentatively searching for 
some means of retrieving our past omission to provide some 
central body able to voice the opinion of the Empire as a whole. 
Our earlier policy was a reaction against our attitude towards 
the American Colonies. There we maintained our one-sided 
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theories of centralization until we forced them into opposition 
and eventually to secession. Taxation without representation 
having failed, we abandoned the attempt rather than combine 
the two, while the seceding colonies adopted the opposite course 
and proceeded to form a central authority on which all should 
be represented. History repeats itself—failing to form a single 
Navy by the aid of monetary contributions to be spent as the 
Admiralty may decide, we give up the idea, and fall back on 
separate fleets in preference to offering representation at the 
Admiralty to those who wish to join with us in the naval defence 
of the Empire. The American example has since been adopted 
by the Dominions: the States or Colonies in each being grouped 
with a central government. So far we have not followed this 
course with regard to the Empire as a whole, and it is this 
want of some central body, able to voice the opinions of the 
component parts, which is the cause of many of our difficulties 
to-day. In the United States the reason for forming a Federal 
Government was outside pressure, the need of combination for 
defence. Similar considerations led to the founding of the 
German Empire. Whether war must break out before the 
British Empire follows suit remains to be seen, but that the 
Dominions should have a recognized voice in regard to foreign 
policy and defence is becoming increasingly evident. Every 
political party throughout the Empire claims that its proposals, 
if adopted, would be for the good of the whole and would knit 
us more firmly together. One would think this argument suffi- 
cient proof that the people generally desire closer union, and 
that the simplest way to obtain it would be a conference, as in 
South Africa, at which all parties were represented. But we 
have to reckon with those in every State whose national views 
are so strong as almost to exclude imperial ideals. | Such 
phrases as ‘‘ unproductive expenditure ’’ and ‘‘ vortex of mili- 
tarism,’’ and such words as ‘“‘ autonomy ” and “‘ arbitration,” 
lead many to think that Imperialism means a desire to conquer 
the world, and that if only we will keep our fingers out of other 
people’s pies they will be pleased and content to leave us alone 
to enjoy ourselves and get richer. 

But even the most extreme nationalist agrees that defence 
is necessary if we are attacked. We all realize that a blow 
struck at the heart of the Empire might have disastrous conse- 
quences to its unity, but the Dominions can scarcely believe 
this would mean a loss of independence to them as we are 
perhaps somewhat too fond of telling them. 

There are, it seems to me, two fundamental points we have 
to realize before we can hope to deal successfully with organiza- 
tion for defence. The first is the strong sense of nationality 
which exists in each Dominion, and the second that the British 
Empire does not belong to us. We are part of the Empire 
and it is our duty and privilege to take the leading part in its 
defence. The United Kingdom is the senior partner, but any 
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action we may take which ignores the national position of the 
other partners is bound to fail. 


II.—IMPERIAL ORGANIZATION. 


To-day the white population of the Dominions is about one- 
third of that of the United Kingdom. Within ten years it will 
be one half, and probably within 50 years it will be equal. The 
rate of increase depends mainly on the encouragement given 
to emigrants and on improved means of communication. 
During the last few years, large numbers of men and women 
in the prime of life have left the old country for the new, which 
must affect our birth rate and theirs, as we may see from the 
example of Ireland. We cannot expect the United Kingdom 
to continue much longer to declare war or negotiate for peace 
without giving the Dominions a right to share in the decision ; 
we cannot expect to direct the whole of the defensive forces 
of the Empire without joining the other parts with us in the 
executive control of the fleet which is as truly their first line 
of defence as it is ours. Either the Dominions must be granted 
the full rights of citizenship in the British Empire or we must 
each settle our own foreign policy. In the latter event our 
courses, parallel at first, must inevitably diverge until we fall 
apart and go our own ways. By partnership, and as I see it, 
by partnership alone, can we continue together. 


Foreign policy and defence cannot be separated, and they 
are probably the only matters in which joint control is essential. 
We all agree that the Empire is large enough and that our 
highest interest is peace. We do not wish to embark on the 
acquisition of fresh territory, but we do want to retain what we 
have, and we know that if we hold together we can do this. 
Should we separate we fall before better organized communities, 
with different ideals, who find their own share of the earth too 
strait for them. With identical general interests surely a means 
can be found to safeguard them. A Committee of Imperial 
Defence has been formed which may some day become an 
Imperial Committee of Defence. An Imperial Committee for 
Foreign Affairs is not unthinkable. No doubt committees have 
greater difficulties in working than has a single mind, but we 
find it necessary in our everyday concerns to work in this way. 
In any committee the best man will carry most weight. If we 
think we have the best man we need not hesitate to ask the 
Dominion representatives to work with us. If, on the other 
hand, one of them has a better man than we have, we ought 
to be glad of his help. It is very unlikely that within any 
period we can think that an Imperial Ministry will be formed for 
the British Empire, or that exact quotas will be determined, 
as in Austria-Hungary, fixing the proportion of the cost of 
defence which each part of the Empire should bear. It is 
equally unlikely that within the next generation, at all events, 
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the British Empire will accept an Imperial Parliament as in 
Germany, or a Federal Parliament as in the United States or 
Switzerland, with powers of taxation. Something much looser 
and more flexible is all. that seems feasible or necessary in 
devising a scheme for mutual aid. Foreign policy has its 
moments of crisis when a definite decision involving peace 
or war is called for, but it is far more generally concerned with 
moulding the events which lead to one or the other. For this 
purpose an Imperial Committee for Foreign Affairs on which 
all are represented would be sufficient, each State thus being 
able to influence directly the foreign policy of the whole. Some- 
thing of this kind is essential if there is to be definite co- 
operation in defence. 

An important step has been taken in this direction during 
the last few years, the Dominions having been informed that if 
they like each to appoint a minister to reside here, he will be 
a member of the Defence Committee and have access to the 
Foreign Secretary. We can only hope this may lead to some- 
thing more definite, for until the Dominions are associated with 
us in directing foreign policy, joint action in defence of that 
policy will be difficult to arrange. 


III.—THE EMPIRE AND THE NAVY. 


In the words of the late Sir John Colomb, quoted at the 
head of this paper, the duty of the Navy is ‘‘ to keep the water- 
ways free.’’ Few naval officers will quarrel with this definition, 
but it is one which cannot be too often emphasized, for there 
is so much talk of ‘ invasion,’’ and of the need of large mili- 
tary forces for home defence, on the supposition that the Navy 
cannot prevent a landing in force on these islands, that most 
people are beginning to look upon the Navy as purely a defen- 
sive force whose primary duty it is to guard our coasts. And 
if it is so regarded in the United Kingdom, can we wonder 
that the Dominions also think they want Navies for the same 
purpose, and desire in consequence to tie as many ships as they 
can to their own coasts. If, however, we recognize that in 
fulfilling its primary duty of keeping the waterways free, the 
Navy as a consequence will prevent the invasion of any of us, 
we shall put a much truer idea of the principles of naval defence, 
not only into our own people’s heads, but into those of our 
fellow subjects oversea, and help them to realize that fleets in 
the wrong place are of little value. Our loose way of expressing 
the duty of the Navy is largely responsible for the mistaken 
view which the public, both here and in the Dominions, seem 
to have taken lately. It would have serious consequence should 
war break out, because there would be at once a popular outcry 
which might seriously hamper the fleet. In peace time its 
results are hardly less serious, for by concentrating attention 
on a false idea people are led to clamour for the wrong methods 
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of defence, and we are prevented from organizing the whole 
forces of the Empire on right lines. 


Granting, however, that the duty of the Navy is correctly 
expressed as to keep the waterways free, and that it is to the 
interest of all parts of the Empire to assist in this, we have 
next to consider whether there should be one Navy or 
five. It is unquestionable that if the British Empire were a 
Federated whole with a central body of some kind, which con- 
trolled foreign policy and defence, this body would have a 
single Navy as in Germany, Austria-Hungary, and the United 
States. Even the Commonwealth of Australia, now the leading 
exponent of separate fleets, combined her separate State Navies 
into one as her first action. | Separate military forces there 
might be, but separate Navies would be unthinkable with any 
form of central authority. It is quite clear also that the peace 
distribution of that Navy would depend on the position of prod- 
able enemies, and that any fixed territorial distribution would 
be wrong. As matters stand to-day the possession of strong 
Navies by Australia and Canada, permanently stationed in the 
Pacific, would not materially strengthen the naval forces of 
the Empire, or enable the British Fleet in the North Sea to 
be reduced by a single ship. It could never be right strategy 
that the Navy should be split up into several bodies, separated 
by half the circumference of the globe, unless each was strong 
enough to deal by itself with any probable enemies in its own 
part of the world. The object of strategy and tactics is to 
bring the whole of one’s force against a part of the enemy’s 
fleet before the other part can support it, and in the aggregate, 
separate Navies, widely distributed, would need to be consider- 
ably stronger than a single Navy. 


We are, however, faced with the situation that a separate 
Navy has been started in Australia, that one is to be commenced 
on a small scale in New Zealand, and that a Canadian Navy 
is advocated by the party in opposition in Canada. In each 
case the argument is brought forward that the establishment of 
such Navies is the correct method for the Dominions to adopt 
if they wish to assist in the naval defence of the Empire, 
because it is the only system compatible with their ‘‘ autonomy.”’ 
It is also contended that these local Navies would free the 
British Navy from the responsibility of defending thie 
Dominions, and thus enable it to turn its whole attention to 
the enemy’s fleet, a further example of the confusion which 
prevails as to the duty of the Navy in war. The man in the 
street here may be excused if he thinks the Admiralty too are 
in favour of separate Navies in each Dominion. He sees officers 
and men lent to Australia, and has little doubt the same will 
be done for the other Dominions. He knows they have been 
allotted ‘‘ stations ’’ already, that their ships are to fly their 
own national flag, instead of the Union Jack, and that, by a 
recent Order in Council, they can grant commissions to their 
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officers giving them the same rank when serving with the British 
Navy as if on our Navy List. In the Dominions, too, it may 
well be thought that separate fleets are almost a_ necessity. 
British ships have been concentrated in the North Sea because 
of the rapid increase in the German Navy, notwithstanding that 
Japan and the United States have increased their fleets enor- 
mously in the same period. The Dominions do not consider 
they are so well protected as they were, and it is of little use 
to point out that Japan is our ally and the United States our 
very good friend, while Japanese and American fleets neutralize 
each other to a considerable extent. They miss the ships they 
used to see, and want them replaced. The ships given by New 
Zealand and the Malay States are, they think, to be annexed 
by the Admiralty and stationed in European waters, as were to 
have been the Canadian ships. A flying squadron based on 
Gibraltar would be a long way from the Pacific. Can they be 
blamed for thinking that the Admiralty, having their eye fixed 
exclusively on the idea of a German invasion, desire to be free 
of the responsibility of defending the shores of the Dominions ? 
To Canada, Australia, and New Zealand the Pacific seems as 
important as the North Sea and the yellow peril as great as 
the German menace. The Admiralty having apparently left 
their shores unguarded they feel they must be up and doing for 
themselves. 

Naval aid from the Dominions is greatly to be desired, and 
the Admiralty point of view may be that if it cannot be got in 
the best way, it is better to accept whatever they are willing 
to give, and so help them to cultivate a feeling that sea defence 
is essential to their security, trusting that time will show them 
what are the true naval needs of the Empire. 

It is, however, open to question whether there is no other 
line which might be taken with greater prospect of obtaining a 
single Navy, and whether the Dominions could not find ample 
scope for their naval energies if they were given a definite place 
in an Imperial Fleet. 


IV.—THE DOMINIONS AND THE NAVY. 


No one contends that the present position is satisfactory. 
With the exception of a few ships owned by the Australian 
Government, the whole of the Navy on which the maintenance 
of the Empire depends is manned and controlled by the United 
Kingdom. There have been generous presents of ships by New 
Zealand and the Malay States; South Africa contributes in 
money, and Canada wants to help. These aids are invaluable, 
but they are looked upon rather as gifts to the Mother Country, 
in return for its past protection, than as enabling the givers to 
share in the future naval defence of the Empire. There is no 
system common to the Empire by which any part can take a 
distinctive share in the administration or have any voice in 
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determining the strategical distribution of the fleet. The only 
alternatives before the Dominions are to maintain their own 
navies or to present money or ships to the British Navy. The 
difficulties they have in carrying out the first are tremendous, 
and Australia deserves the highest credit for her efforts to sur- 
mount them. Until recent years the Dominions looked upon 
the naval defence of the Empire as a matter for the Mother 
Country, and the Admiralty assured them that it could under- 
take the task. Quite lately, though maintaining this undertak- 
ing, the Dominions have been asked to help. They are willing 
to respond, but they naturally want something to show for it. 
They cannot be expected to give us money or ships, and then 
be told we are maintaining the defence of the Empire by sea. 
We do not meet this objection by calling the ships they give 
us by their names, sending them where we like and absorbing 
into our Navy the officers and men they provide. The alterna- 
tive before them is to form separate Navies, and the more honour 
to their hearts that they choose this course. 


The policy of attempting to form an Imperial Navy by the 
aid of monetary contributions from the Dominions to an Ad- 
miralty in which they have no share, has clearly broken down, 
and it is not likely to be resuscitated. Are we, however, on 
the right lines in expecting to form it by a combination of five 
separate fleets? We shall certainly get far more interest taken 
in naval defence, but shall we get the best result for the energy 
and money expended ¢ 

The Dominions will have a hard task to provide the money 
to build effective fleets, and a very much harder task to provide 
the officers and men with all the help the Admiralty can give in 
their training. 

The prospect of manning such Navies varies in each 
Dominion. Australia and New Zealand are more likely to be 
able to do this than Canada, and Canada than South Africa, but 
all of them will have much greater difficulty in doing so than 
we have. It must be a long time before any of them will be 
able to build, arm and equip any but small vessels, and this 
is, moreover, all they have any present prospect of completely 
manning. The larger ships for fleet work must be built and 
largely manned here for some years to come. Even when the 
Dominions can do this there will still be the difficulty of training 
their officers in fleet work, for this can only be done in com- 
paratively large navies. 

It may be argued that as Japan, Germany, and the United 
States have created strong and efficient fleets in a few years, 
there is no reason why the Dominions should not do the same. 
But it must be remembered that the population of these countries 
is ten times that of any of the Dominions, and that they are 
industrial rather than agricultural communities. Giving the 
Dominions credit for all the goodwill and energy they possess. 
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it seems very unlikely any of them will be able to provide 
and man a squadron of battleships in less than, say, 25 years. 
While their value then will depend entirely upon whether they 
are in the right place at the right time. 


Twenty years ago the British Fleet was superior in every 
sea, and the Admiralty was looked upon by the Dominions as 
an Imperial Admiralty. Now the fleet is concentrated in the 
North Sea, while national feeling has grown in the Dominions 
until their outlook on the world is quite different to what it 
was. The Admiralty is therefore now beginning to be looked 
upon as British rather than Imperial, as something the 
Dominions hope to copy rather than something they wish to 
trust with their defence. 


It will be said, of course, that Australia has undertaken to 
place her fleet under Admiralty orders in time of war, and that 
doubtless other Dominions would do the same. True, but this 
does not end the matter. Even now there is some criticism from 
oversea of the peace distribution of the fleet, though provided 
almost entirely by us, on the ground that it is intended for the 
defence of the whole of the Empire, and we are keeping it round 
the British Islands. It is more than we can expect of human 
nature to suppose that the people of the Dominions, with their 
own Parliaments, their own Navy Departments and fleets, will, 
in the event of war, have such faith in the superior knowledge 
and intelligence of the British Admiralty as to permit, without 
question, the employment of these fleets far from the Dominions 
which have provided them for their own defence. Reverses and 
losses at sea are inevitable in war, and when questions are 
asked in a Dominion Parliament as to where their fleet has 
gone, it will not allay anxiety to be told it is acting under 
the orders of the British Admiralty. How many Governments 
could face a vote of censure on such an answer? Practically 
those fleets will have to be treated as separate, and they will 
be tied to a very considerable extent to the coasts of the 
Dominions. But even if faith in the Admiralty should prevail, 
and the various fleets are brought together for the great battle 
which shall decide the fate of the Empire, can we afford to have 
our line made up of groups which have not been in the habit 
of working together, seeing’ the high state of efficiency and 
organization required in modern navies? The stronger the 
Dominion Fleets become the more will these two argu- 
ments operate against efficiency, and separate fleets seem no 
more likely to meet the true naval requirements of the Empire 
than the plan of contributions. 

If, then, neither of these methods will provide what is neces- 
sary, if some different plan is inevitable, surely it would be 
wiser to face it now and endeavour to contrive some system 
which shall appeal to all the States of the Empire and lead to 
the formation of a true Imperial Navy. 
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V.—AN ALTERNATIVE POLICY. 


An Imperial Admiralty in whick each Dominion has a 
representative in a responsible position is as necessary with five 
fleets as with one, but it is impossible to make these appointments 
to our Admiralty without an alteration in its duties. We cannot 
be expected to give the Dominions a right to share in drawing 
up our estimates or controlling our naval expenditure any more 
than we can expect them to allow us to help in framing their 
estimates. 

We cannot get back to an Imperial Admiralty on the old 
lines, but possibly we might do so on the basis of the ‘‘ Five 
Nations ’’ if we will become one of the five and not keep our- 
selves on a separate pedestal. If we wish to have five Admiralties 
and five fleets we have only to go on as we are doing now. 
The questions to be decided are whether a single Navy under 
a central control is worth having, and, if so, whether the com- 
promise which this would entail is too great a sacrifice of exist- 
ing interests. That it would be more economical than separate 
fleets is clear, and, considering the rapid growth of expenditure 
on naval armaments, this is not a consideration we can afford to 
neglect. 

No scheme of this nature can be developed without full 
consultation between the Admiralty and the Dominions, and 
before any conference was arranged it would be necessary for 
all parties to be in agreement on certain general principles. 
It would then be possible for the Admiralty to draw up a draft 
proposal which could be sent to each Dominion for considera- 
tion, so that when a conference took place the subject would 
have been first carefully considered by each National Government 
from its own point of view. The general principles seem to 
be somewhat as follows :— 

Firstly, the Navy of the Empire should be under one con- 
trol in war. This is quite recognized in all the 
Dominions, but there is not unnaturally a desire to 
keep in their own hands the final, even if formal, deci- 
sion to part with the control of their own forces. 

Secondly, the training during peace should be also under 
the same control, and should be such as to fit all parts 
of the whole to work together and be_ interchange- 
able, e.g., any personnel provided by the Dominions 
should be as well trained in fleet work as officers and 
men in the British Navy. This is rather ignored by 
those who advocate separate fleets. 

Thirdly, the sum which each part of the Empire intends 
to spend on naval defence should be settled entirely 
by itself. 

Fourthly, each part should control the spending of the 
sum it provides. 
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Fifthly, each part of the Empire should have a distinctive 
share in the whole and be represented on any central 
body responsible for joint action. 


Probably everyone would agree to these principles in the 
abstract, the difficulties only begin when we attempt to apply 
them. Five separate fleets would seem to meet the conditions 
if they were all under one Admiralty in war, and if the officers 
were interchangeable. But the stronger the separate fleets be- 
came, the less likely would be any Dominion to agree that our 
Admiralty should have complete control in war, while the more 
important would it be that the peace positions of the various 
fleets should be governed by their war stations. We have only 
to imagine that Australia and Canada had each eight battle- 
ships to realize this. Some kind of naval council of war superior 
to our Admiralty would certainly be asked for, on which all 
could be represented. With regard to interchange of officers 
there would be a good deal of friction. In the Dominion Navies 
promotion would be rapid because there are at present no senior 
officers, but they could only learn fleet work in the British Navy, 
whose officers would not like younger men with less experience 
appointed to British ships over their heads. 

The present plan of lending officers to the Dominions for 
training purposes, and trusting the ships will be sent where 
wanted in war, will probably work without much difficulty for 
the next few years, but it cannot be a permanent arrangement, 
and cannot, therefore, solve the problem. The alternative seems 
to involve a reorganization of the Admiralty and a return to 
something in the nature of the system which was brought into 
existence some time before 1685, was improved under Sir 
Charles Middleton, did much good work before and during 
the great French War of 1793-1815, and continued until 
1832. As Admiral Vesey Hamilton says in ‘‘ Naval 
Administration ’’’: ‘‘ The Navy Board was organized to take 
charge of the civil administration under the Admiralty, while 
the direction and executive duties of Lord High Admiral 
remained with the Admiralty office.”” It will not be disputed 
that the fighting Navy during the great war reached a very 
high standard. The Admiralty was then in reality an executive 
general staff for the Navy. Freed of the detail work of civil 
administration it could, to a considerable extent, confine itself 
to the direction of the Navy in and for war. The old Navy 
Board was well abused at the time and afterwards, and was 
finally abolished mainly because of the corruption which existed. 
But the Civil Service is a very different body now, and corrup- 
tion then was not confined to the Navy Board, which, if formed 
now, would be differently organized. Probably most of the 
work of the Second Sea Lord and of the Controller, a good 
deal of that of the Junior Sea Lord, and the whole of the work 
of the two Civil Lords and the Parliamentary Secretary would 
be turned over to it. The First Sea Lord, with a considerably 
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strengthened war staff, would remain at the Admiralty, the 
various departments of the war staff having Sea Lords at their 
head. The Navy Board would thus control the main part of 
the expenditure on the Navy, the Admiralty having the Fleet 
in commission only under its charge. 

If this reorganization were made, it would be comparatively 
easy to fit in the other parts of the Empire, because each would 
have its own Navy Board and could nominate one of its naval 
officers on the staff at the Imperial Admiralty. By this means 
both we and the Dominions would have the control of the greater 
part of the money we each provided for the naval defence of 
the Empire, and we should all be represented on the body 
which was responsible for the strategical distribution of the 
fleet, for its training in peace as a fighting force and its direction 
in war. In other words, the five nations would all be in an 
exactly similar position. 

Such a revolution at the Admiralty is not likely to be 
welcomed here, because it means putting into the melting pot 
an organization which has been built up gradually, and 
is one of the most efficient departments of State. But if this 
would settle the very difficult problem of co-operation in naval 
defence throughout the Empire, and give us a single Navy, it 
seems worth doing. 

To complete the scheme thus sketched out, it is necessary 
to connect the five National Navy Boards with the Imperial 
Admiralty and with each other. This might be done by making 
the political heads of the five Navy Boards members of the 
Board of Admiralty, thus bringing together our First Lord 
and the Ministers for Naval Defence of the Dominions in con- 
sultation with the five Sea Lords. Together they would form 
the Imperial Admiralty and would consult as to the naval 
requirements of the Empire from time to time. Their decisions 
would enable the Naval Estimates to be prepared, for each 
political chief of the Navy Board would know how much his 
own part of the Empire was willing to spend. The estimates 
would come before the various Parliaments in so far as they 
required expenditure to be voted. The money would be mostly 
spent by the Navy Boards under the control of these separate 
Parliaments, and the Active Fleet thus provided would be under 
the Imperial Admiralty, whose actions, as each State was repre- 
sented, would be subject to discussion by all the Parliaments. 

There are, of course, several objections which may be raised 
to this proposal. The first, that it involves so big a change 
at the Admiralty, I have already dealt with. Then it may be asked 
why not give each Dominion representation on the war staff 
and leave the Admiralty as it is? The answer to this is that 
the war staff is a department subordinate to the Admiralty and 
is not an executive body. Consequently the Dominions would 
not have adequate representation. It is, of course, quite true 
that our share in the Navy overshadows that which all the 
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Dominions together will bear for many years to come. But 
to each of them their position as a nation and their naval 
defence is as important as is ours to us. If the Admiralty 
remain as at present, and the Dominions were given representa- 
tion on a subordinate war staff, their naval defence would be 
completely under the control of the British Admiralty, and 
all the existing difficulties remain. The next objection may be 
that the Dominions are not likely to have at present anyone 
whom they could appoint to such responsible and highly tech- 
nical positions. This objection can be removed by confining 
the representative appointments to the senior ranks—Admirals 
and Captains—in the Navy. There are a good many officers 
in the Navy who were born in the Dominions or who entered 
as Colonial cadets, and where there are none suitable the 
Dominions would probably select an officer who had served in 
its waters or on its Navy Board. Whoever was selected would be 
in touch with the Dominion which appointed him and would be 
kept informed of its wishes. Lastly, it may be said that as 
the Dominions are or may be represented on the Committee of 
Defence which has a good deal to do with settling the policy 
of the Admiralty, there is no need for the appointment of 
Dominion naval officers on the Admiralty staff. To this I 
would say that the representative of a Dominion on the Com- 
mittee of Defence will be a Minister, and that this body is not 
executive but advisory, concerned not with the administration 
of the Navy, but with the policy of defence. If the Dominions 
share with us in an Imperial Navy, they must have technical 
officers to represent them on the administrative side with a voice 
in the technical direction of the fleet both in peace and in war. 
No doubt other objections will be raised, but these are, I think, 
the principal. 

In order to arrive at a basis on which each part of the 
Empire should share and to leave this basis to be fixed by each 
part for itself, the simplest plan seems to be to fix the quota 
in proportion to the number of executive officers each part of 
the Empire chooses to provide. For each officer of commis- 
sioned rank so many men and so many pounds. Some of these 
officers and men would be serving under the Imperial Admiralty, 
others under the Navy Boards. That part of the Empire which 
had the largest number of officers in the Navy would pay the 
most, and the payment would be fairly regular because no part 
would like to dismiss officers though it could at any time 
increase or decrease its entries and so add to or curtail its 
expenditure. Each part of the Empire would enter and educate 
its own cadets and boys under its Navy Board. It would as 
far as possible draft them to its own ships, but these ships 
when commissioned would pass under the control of the Imperial 
Admiralty for service in any part of the world. During peace 
a considerable proportion of officers and men would be serving 
under the respective Navy Boards for training and other 
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All promotion in commissioned ranks would be by the 
Admiralty, but the Navy Boards would be able to give acting 
or brevet rank to those serving under them, This would ensure 
that the officers were all treated alike for promotion, and being 
used to serving together they would have confidence in each 
other. Incidentally also it would gradually separate those who 
were good administrators for service under the Navy Boards 
from those who were better at executive command who would 
be serving with the Active Fleet under the Admiralty. 


As each Dominion undex this proposal would have the right 
to appoint one of the Sea Lords at the Imperial Admiralty, it 
might be arranged that his seniority should be determined by 
the sum provided, or, which would be the same thing, by the 
number of executive commissioned officers supplied by that 
Dominion. We should then have to appoint the First Sea 
Lord, and probably Australia would appoint the Second, unless 
Canada with its larger population provided eventually a larger 
number of officers. 

It is clear that the Navy Boards under such a scheme would 
have very distinct and important positions. At their head would 
be a member of the Board of Admiralty representing that Board 
in their waters. They would have the spending of by far the 
greater part of the money their own part of the Empire pro- 
vided, and would spend it in their own country. They would 
build ships, enter and train their own men and officers, while 
part of the Imperial Fleet stationed in their waters would be 
based upon their dockyards. Arrangements would be made 
at the meeting of the whole of the Imperial Admiralty for build- 
ing such ships in each part of the Empire as they were able 
to undertake. Light cruisers, for instance, would be built in 
the Dominions as far as possible, while the bigger vessels 
would be constructed in the United Kingdom, at all events 
until the dockyards in the Dominions were able to take a share. 

The Imperial Admiralty would be administered as a rule 
by technical officers because their duties would be technical, 
but now and then, say once or twice a year, the full Board would 
meet to consider the requirements of the Empire and to make 
arrangements to provide for them. On these occasions there 
would be present the five political heads of the Navy Boards 
and five technical officers or Sea Lords representing each part, 
and they would lay down the policy to be followed by the 
smaller Board of technical officers between whiles. 

I do not pretend that this is more than an outline on which 
a scheme might be based by those who are in a position to carry 
it out. But the subject is one of vast importance to the Empire, 
and we seem to be drifting without any very clear idea of our 
direction. I believe that one fleet is necessary for the safety 
of the Empire, and that we cannot get it either by the plan 
of contributions or by that of separate fleets. Some better 
scheme than I have suggested may be forthcoming, but of 
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one thing I feel quite sure. It is that Sir John Colomb was 
right when he said not only ‘that it is the interest of every 
part of the Empire to assist in keeping the waterways free,’’ 
but ‘‘ that it can only be done by a complete arrangement with 
all parts of the Empire.” 


DISCUSSION, 


Mr. A. M. Myers (M.P., New Zealand; late Minister of Defence, New 
Zealand) : Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen. I very much regret that, 
owing to the fact that I had another appointment, it was not my privilege 
to be present during the earlier part of the address given by Lieutenant 
Hordern. I think I may venture to say that I feel we are all very much 
indebted to him for his thoughtful conclusions in regard to the important 
matter that he has discussed in his paper. As a Member of the New 
Zealand Parliament and late Defence Minister for that Dominion I may 
perhaps be permitted to say that there is a growing feeling amongst the 
people of New Zealand that the time has arrived when there should be 
some alteration in regard to the present naval policy; and that is evidenced 
by the fact that, during the last few days, there has been passed an 
enactment practically creating the nucleus of a New Zealand navy. Our 
spirit of nationality is growing, and we do feel that the whole aspect 
of affairs has changed during the last few years. Where formerly we 
have always looked to the British Admiralty for our protection and do 
so still (and no one has appreciated that fact more than we New 
Zealanders), nevertheless we recognize that instead of there being that 
mobility which seems to be so essential for controlling the trade routes 
of the various oceans, it is evident that the protection of the North Sea 
alone and the Mediterranean is sufficient to tax the energies and the 
powers of the present Admiralty. I say that with the greatest respect 
to one who holds probably different opinions from those set forth by our 
worthy lecturer. But we in Australasia recognize that in the future there 
are probably other menaces that may arise in the Pacific Ocean, and that 
it is necessary for us at this particular juncture in our history to lay 
such a foundation that it will enable those countries of the Empire that 
are washed by the Pacific Ocean to be in a position to protect our shores 
from any possible contingency. I need not enlarge on that subject, 
because it is quite clear to anyone who has given a thought to the matter 
that there is a possibility of a serious menace having to be faced in the 
Pacific Ocean, and we believe that by building local navies with unity 
of control we may be in a position to do our share towards keeping our 
Empire inviolate. Sir, do not for a moment think that we are not fully 
cognisant of the fact how much we owe to the Admiralty in the past, 
how much we owe to it at the present time, for our very existence. 
But we do also recognize it is a vital necessity for any portion of the 
Empire to see that we should have absolute supremacy of all the seas. 
Although there may be differences of opinion in regard to the exact kind 
of methods to be pursued, nevertheless as far as we New Zealanders are 
concerned, I think I may venture to say that we have arrived at this 
conclusion, that we do not think we are bearing our fair proportion of 
the burden of the Empire. Our self-respect demands that we should 
make more sacrifices than we have in the past. Of course you all recog- 
nize that our energies and our resources in the past have been fully 
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occupied in regard to economic questions and in regard to developing 
our country, but we have now arrived, so to speak, at manhood’s estate. 
The hand of our sister State has been extended to us, and we grasp that 
hand with the utmost eagerness and confidence that we are prepared 
to take our share, small as it may be, in doing our duty in respect of 
strengthening one portion of the Empire so as to make it immune from 
any possible successful attack. I do not wish to discuss in detail the 
important problems that have been touched upon by our worthy lecturer, 
but I do venture to say with the utmost sincerity that the time has 
arrived for all thoughtful people in the Empire to endeavour to give full 
consideration towards the solution of this great problem, so that we may 
be in a position of having first-hand information to enable us to carry 
out or adopt a scheme which will have the effect of bringing about a 
continuance of the supremacy of the sea that we have enjoyed for so 
long. It is sufficient for me to say that personally I feel very much in- 
debted to the lecturer for his thoughtful lecture. I believe that he is 
correct in saying that there is an earnest desire on the part of the Oversea 
Dominions to have an official representative on the Imperial Committee 
of Defence, so that we may be able to ascertain what are your difficulties, 
and what information you have in your possession to justify you in pursuing 
any particular course of action. I believe one of the first steps taken 
should be in the direction pointed out by our lecturer: the appointment 
of representatives on the Imperial Committee of Defence, which will help 
to solve this all-important question. 


Admiral W. H. Henderson: I should like to thank the lecturer for 
his able paper, with the principles of which I agree. It is a practical 
proposal for the unified control of the Royal and Dominion Navies—an 
Imperial Navy in fact, under the existing conditioiis of the Empire. It 
is less than two years since I returned from a trip to the Dominions. I 
visited Canada, New Zealand, and Australia; in New Zealand I frequently 
stated, and it appeared in the Press, that I thought the policy that should 
be adopted should be practically on the lines which you have heard from 
the lecturer this afternoon; that they should join up with Australia in 
forming an Australasian Squadron, consenting to some form of pro capita 
taxation, and should have a representative on the Commonwealth Board 
of Admiralty at Melbourne. It was well received, the only objection raised 
was the one that is always raised against proposals of this order, namely, 
that it is a question of no taxation without representation. Authorities 
said that the people did not like the idea that in any form their taxation 
should be put under the control of their bigger sister. I was in Canada 
during the election campaign which resulted in the fall of the Laurier 
Government. No one thought that Sir Wilfrid Laurier would be turned 
out; in fact what happened was this. Mr. Bowden, when Leader of the 
Opposition, unfortunately made the Navy a party question, and opposed 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, advocating donations instead of a Canadian Navy. 
When he came suddenly into power on the question of reciprocity, he 
found his protestations when in opposition facing him, and as we all 
know he cannot very well get out of them. But I think the fault or 
mistake was, that no one really entirely understood the question. No 
attempt had been made to put before the people the principles concerned 
in the questions of Contributions or Donations versus a Canadian Navy. 
My opinion is that the people of Canada, if polled to-morrow, would be 
in favour of a Canadian Navy. In Australia you have an entirely differ- 
ent state of affairs, it was made a natural not a party question. I have 
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not the slightest doubt, notwithstanding what the lecturer said, that the 
Dominions will provide the necessary personnel, whether it be under the 
scheme of the lecturer or whether as a separate navy, because the very 
fact of seeing their own ships and the results of their efforts promotes 
pride and patriotism, and induces them to do so. They are active, strong 
and young, and when they have their ships they will say, ‘‘ We are going 
to have those ships manned by our own people.” The lecturer said he 
thought the Admiralty would be in a difficulty. I am rather inclined to 
think the Admiralty will welcome some such change. If you recollect, 
less than two years ago there were very great difficulties in connection 
with the civil work of the Admiralty, in connection with the Controller’s 
Department. Very considerable changes took place, and an additional 
Civil Lord was appointed. The fact of the matter is that, with the enor- 
mous business they have now to do, the time is coming when we shall 
have to consider whether we do not want to go back to the old system, 
and have a Navy Board as well as a Board of Admiralty, dividing the 
duties more or less as the lecturer has told us. I am not afraid, even 
under the present conditions, that there is the slightest chance of the 
Dominion fleets not being well trained and brought up as part and parcel of 
the Navy. For some years a large number of their officers and men must 
come from home; we must provide a large percentage of the officers at 
any rate for a good many years. Arrangements will be made for the 
Australian, China, and East Indian Squadrons to meet, or for the Canadian 
vessels to come over here to join in our tactical exercises and manceuvres. 
The laws, customs, habits, and training will be the same; and there will 
be so much interchange, even on the basis of a separate Navy, that there 
need never be the least alarm about anything of that sort. 


Major Stewart Murray: I think we all owe a very great debt of 
gratitude to the lecturer for the very interesting paper he has read. I 
do not propose for one moment to attempt to criticize it from the point 
of view of the Admiralty proposals, which are quite out of my province, 
but there is one matter on which I should like to say a word, and that 
is the point he mentioned in regard to the Australian point of view. The 
lecturer says in the paper: ‘‘ To Canada, Australia, and New Zealand the 
Pacific seems as important as the North Sea, and the Yellow Peril as great 
as the German menace.’’ To me that seems perfectly right; I think they 
are quite correct in thinking that. I think we want to emphasize that 
point of view more and more every day, and to take it as the central 
point of our policy. The more we do that the more we shall get the 
support of our Dominions in obtaining a really Imperial Navy. If you 
come to look at it from that point of view, I think you must all agree 
with me in the matter. We can see how in the last few years this Yellow 
Peril—I use the words ‘‘ Yellow Peril’? with hesitancy, because they have 
been so much misused; we will call it the Mongolian Peril or the Asiatic 
danger if you like—has come tremendously to the front, and is coming to the 
front ever so much more every year. A thing which struck me recently was 
that, supposing we had had that awful war between the Triple Alliance and 
the Triple Entente, which, according to Sir Edward Grey, we only escaped 
from just in time last spring, at the close of such a war Europe would have 
been exhausted; we should have been unable to send a ship or a man to 
the Pacific, and I believe myself that the opportunity would have been 
too great for the Japanese to resist. It is possible, anyhow, that at the 
close of such a war there might have been an ultimatum delivered to 
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Australia to settle the outstanding question of equality of racial treatment 
and Asiatic exclusion. It is not a peril in the dim and distant future as so 
many people think; I regard it myself as a peril which may come upon 
us very shortly; and I think therefore the cardinal point of our Anglo- 
Saxon policy ought to be the preservation of Australia, the white man’s 
heritage. That should be the central point of all our endeavours. Then 
we come to the question of contribution. I may say something which 
some of the gentlemen from overseas may not quite agree with, namely, 
that I think the contribution by the Dominions is at present most dread- 
fully inadequate. We pay in this country 22s. a head towards naval 
armaments, which is.an enormous contribution. But we pay it cheer- 
fully, and I hope we shall go on doing so. But if we adopt this principle, 
that the defence of Australia against the Yellow Peril is and shall be our 
central principle, that our policy will be mainly directed towards its preserva- 
tion, then I think the Dominions ought to pay in exactly the same propor- 
tion as we do, that is £1 a head, practically. It may be said that you 
consider that a very large demand to make, but I do not see why you 
should. The Dominions have just as much at stake as we have, and will 
have more perhaps later on. They are exposed to as great danger as we 
are, and will perhaps be exposed to greater danger than we are. I think 
they should pay their fair contribution at the rate of £1 a head as we do, 
and they should pay that simply for their own defence and 
not to help us. We do not want that at all. They should 
help to pay for the defence of the Anglo-Saxon race against 
the Yellow Peril, which is going to be the great question of the future, 
and until they help in their proper proportion, that is to say, £1 a head as 
we do, I do not think they will be quite doing their fair share. When 
that principle is once fully accepted they will come forward and pay the 
same as we do. 


Mr. Nairne: Might I ask the lecturer whether he considers that, if 
the Canadian Government undertook to keep the docks at Halifax and 
Esquimault in first-class condition and make coal or oil fuel bases there, 
that would be a very valuable assistance not only to the Admiralty but to 
the taxpayers. I understand that this question of dockyards and the like 
is an extremely important matter; and owing to the opening of the 
Panama Canal, which I believe is practically finished, the two places which 
I have mentioned will assume from a strategic point of view the greatest 
value, not only in regard to the Pacific, but also in regard to the Atlantic. 
I should like to know whether the lecturer, with whose paper I am in 
cordial agreement—I may say I am a Single Navy man—does not think 
that that would be a contribution of very great value from Canada. 


Dr.- Miller Maguire: As no one else rises, I think I ought to support 
the views of my excellent friend, Major Stewart Murray, inasmuch as we 
have pointed out from the beginning of this century, following the example 
of the German Emperor, that new powers of a new species were being 
developed, and that therefore new conditions of administration and taxa- 
tion must be developed also; that we must immediately be prepared to 
apply the lessons of history and strategy taught in the Atlantic 
in the 18th and roth centuries in the future to the Pacific, otherwise 
we shall be ousted not only from the Pacific but from the Atlantic, too. 
We are in danger of having our Imperial coasts outflanked by new powers 
of new species. I was at a very important meeting last night at the 
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Royal Colonial Institute, where very distinguished authorities were point- 
ing out the development of Vancouver, the rising of Vancouver, and saying 
that it was absolutely necessary to consider the relations of Canada with 
Hawaii, the relations of Canada with Eastern Asia and_ the 
relations of Canada with Australia. That being the case, to talk 
about a Navy on the old lines, or to shy at any change of 
Boards, or to be afraid of the new developments, argues intellectual 
inferiority on our part. A few nights before that, that is to say last 
Saturday night, I was at a meeting of the Club called the Savages’. In 
reality they are not savages or barbarians, because they include the intel- 
lectual, military and intellectual, wealth of the nation. Before that meeting 
of Savages appeared His Excellency the American Ambassador, and he laid 
down a pronunciamento about the future of the Pacific in regard to the 
United States, and developed a new policy which must immediately be 
considered—and will be considered—by the representatives of the Dominions 
of New Zealand, Australia and Canada on this new board, for His Excel- 
lency practically laid it down that they intended to control all smaller States 
along the South American, Central American and North American coasts, 
and compel them to adopt such views on righteousness as may _ suit 
American financiers. That pronunciamento is tc-day discussed by the 
Globe in connection with the Monroe doctrine, and I recommend everyone 
here to read the article. That being so, we having to deal with new 
powers of a new species, manifestly the present systems of strategic 
preparation which could apply to Germany, France, and the Mediterranean 
and the Baltic, ought to be modified; and accordingly I am heartily in 
accord with every word of the paper. Practically the representative of New 
Zealand is of our opinion, and as to what Major Stewart Murray said 
about Australia, surely Australians are mad—if they are not mad they 
must be very unwise indeed—in looking at this simply as a local naval 
question. The Dominion of New Zealand is equally bound up with this 
question, as much as British Columbia. There is not a man who cannot 
see that the Yellow Peril, so-called, I prefer to say racial facts, will 
necessitate new developments of defence. Look at the North of Australia. 
Surely at any moment the justly offended Japanese may utter the pronuncia- 
mento to which the gallant officer referred. Is it not extremely likely also 
that they are offended with regard to California? The German Emperor 
is seldom very foolish in his public remarks, and he says that if Europe 
disarms Asia will arm! And his Excellency the American Ambassador 
told us very plainly that he will not allow us to interfere, whether we have 
a Naval Board or not; and that the United States, in spite of Europe and 
Asia, intend to do precisely what they please or think expedient. You 
must remember that Australia, or Australasia, is now almost as big for 
all practical strategical purposes as England was a hundred years ago. We 
had only eighteen million people then, and you are rapidly jumping up to 
that. If Australia has only six million people, then Australia is now as 
big as when we took Gibraltar; it is as big as when Marlborough was 
fighting on the Danube. It is bigger than we were at the time of the 
fighting in Ireland and Spain in Queen Elizabeth’s days. Consequently, 
Australasia is as big a factor now as England was at the time of Anne, 
and bigger than it was at the time of Elizabeth; and the Dominions 
together are as great as the United Kingdom was at the time of Napoleon, 
and far richer, and remember steam and electricity have eliminated 
distance to a great degree. Hence our Colonies require all the attention they 
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can possibly get. The Japanese are liable to be offended, and the Yankees 
are liable to be offended. Who would have thought that the Yankees 
would have knocked down Spain for any pretence of a casus belli, in 
the year 1898. As for distance, surely it is easier to get from here 
to Australia or to Canada than it was for our grandfathers to 
ride from Scotland to London. Distance, as the gallant Admiral 
said, is practically abolished. Lord Roberts went to South Africa 
to command an Army in the same space of time that it took Wellington 
to go from Cork to Portugal, and in very much less time than Lord Roberts 
took to go to India. With these scatteréd remarks I venture to support 
the fine system prognosticated in detail by the lecturer, and I am sure we 
taxpayers should bear in mind that because we were not ready in 1775 
we had to pay 100 millions at the close of the war for our folly and 
haphazard experiments, and therefore we political lawyers are very much 
indebted indeed to anyone who teaches us prudence and strategic foresight. 


Mr. Coleman P. Hyman: I had no intention of speaking, but as I 
have spent the greater part of my life in Australia I should like to say a 
few words. I have no connection at all with the Navy, except that I have 
organized such a function as the Centenary of Trafalgar, but I know 
something of the conditions prevailing in the Commonwealth. The lecturer 
is quite cognisant of the fact that there is a very small population in 
Australia. Although the country comprises a very vast area, the whole 
of the population of Australia is not nearly as large as that of London 
alone. To effectually man the Navy and maintain discipline you require 
not only crews but reserves also. It is difficult for Australia to be 
developed without a large influx of population, of which there is very little 
evidence. The consequence is that if you effectually man the Navy I 
maintain that you will deplete the population which is essential for the 
development of the country, and in that respect I fear that the future of 
the Australian Navy has not engaged sufficient attention. I believe the 
money will come eventually. Some of the people present to-day may have 
noticed in the papers that there has been trouble in Australia recently with 
regard to the dockyard at Cockatoo Island, Sydney. They started to 
build a comparatively small vessel there, and they have already experienced 
very great difficulties. It has been found that the vessel will not only cost 
a great deal more money than was expected, but that it will take a much 
longer time to build than was ever anticipated. Those are the difficulties. 
They may be got over in time and, as I have said, the money will no 
doubt be provided, but the great difficulty will be to find the men to man 
the fleet and to provide such reserves as can alone tend towards efficiency. 
Dr. Miller Maguire asks me to say whether in my opinion there is any 
danger from Japan. There is, in my opinion, a great danger, but the 
Australians will not recognize it. The Australian thinks he, by himself, 
is quite sufficiently powerful to withstand the attacks of any country. 
While the Anglo-Japanese alliance: is maintained—and I think it suits both 
parties at the present time to maintain it—Australia is safe, but immediately 
that Treaty is abrogated I very much fear that Australia will be in an 


exceedingly dangerous position. 


Captain H. Hely-Pounds: With regard to the question to which Dr. 
Miller Maguire just referred, the question of Japan, the statement has 
recently appeared in one of the Australian papers that a gentleman has 
lately returned from a visit to Japan, who seems to have paid considerable 
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attention to the schools there, and the result of one of his enquiries is 
that the principal map and the largest map in the Japanese schools is the 
map of Australia. Japanese children are being taught that Australia is 
the future home of the Japanese. There is no doubt about it, that in the 
minds of Australasian colonists there is a considerable amount of fear with 
regard to what may happen with Japan in the future. We in Australia 
have adopted the white Australian policy, and naturally that has been an 
offence to Japan. We have a tremendous tropical area in Australia that 
we are doing absolutely nothing with, and which, I think, cannot be 
worked except by native labour of some description, in order to compete 
with the other countries of the world which are producing products that 
can only come from that territory. Therefore we must pay attention to 
this Yellow Peril, as one gentleman called it. It is called that and 
generally recognized as the Yellow Peril. The Colonies do recognize that 
there is that peril, and that they will have to look to it in the future. I 
think it really points to the fact that we shall have to consider practically 
two Navies in the future. I myself am in favour of a single Navy. I 
believe myself that the Colonies will have eventually to contribute to one 
Navy. I think the lecturer has omitted one fact that is worth pointing 
out, and that is that the danger point may be here, so that no matter 
what we may contribute and what ships we may have in Eastern waters, 
they will not be the slightest use here, because what will happen will 
happen quickly, and before any Australian or New Zealand ships can 
arrive where they are wanted the whole thing may be over. I think it 
is recognized by many naval authorities that in the future the naval 
battleground of the world will be the Pacific Ocean. There is a large 
number of foreign stations within striking distance of Australia and 
New Zealand; I think there are something like 20 foreign stations from 
which naval operations could possibly take place, and I think that the 
Colonies to-day are making a beginning on this question of providing some 
strong protection. It is a matter of evolution. They are offering to help, 
but I think it will be necessary to educate the Australasians—I am speaking 
of Australasians as New Zealanders and Australians. It will be necessary 
to educate them to what you may call, perhaps, the niceties of the position. 
It is natural that tiey should require some protection for themselves, 
and they like to feel that they are doing a little bit to protect themselves. 
I know it is not very many years since Australians objected strongly to 
paying even a contribution; they wanted to have a Navy of their own, 
and that Navy was not to go anywhere from Australia. Then they began 
to recognize it must go frem Australia somewhere, and they agreed that 
it might join the China Squadron in time of war. Now I believe under 
present existing arrangements they are quite willing that the Australian 
ships should go wherever they are required by the British Admiralty in 
time of war. It is only a matter of a little further education and you 
will probably get them to see that it is necessary they shall contribute 
to one Navy; that so many ships will be stationed in Australian waters, 
but if some of them are required in foreign waters then they shall be 
sent there. 


Lieutenant L. H. Hordern, in reply said: I have really very little to 
reply to, for though the speakers have been so good as to mention a number 
of points, they have answered one another to some extent. Two argu- 
ments seem to me to stand out: One is the importance of the Pacific. 
That has been very much insisted upon, and quite rightly. It seems to me 
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that if the Admiralty were composed of a representative, or two representa- 
tives, from. each part of the Empire, that point of view would be even 
more considered than if the Admiralty were purely British. Then I was 
asked by a Canadian gentleman whether it was of great value that Halifax 
dockyard and Esquimault dockyard should be kept up. It depends on 
the needs of the Empire. I never suggested for an instant that we in 
England have any right to say how much any Dominion shall spend on 
naval defence; I believe that it is absolutely a matter for themselves. 
All I contend for is that whatever they choose to spend it should be 
spent in the best way for the Empire as a whole, and not merely with 
the idea of defending their own coasts, any more than we spend our 
own money here on the Navy for the defence of our own coasts. The 
whole object of the Navy is to ‘“‘ keep the waterways free,’? and they can 
be kept free in the Pacific, the Atlantic and anywhere else if we have 
enough ships. If we would all join together and make one Navy we 
can do with less ships than if we have five separate Navies scattered about. 
This was the point I wanted to make. The value of the New Zealand 
contribution, or the Australian contribution, or the Canadian  con- 
tribution depends entirely upon its value in connection with the 
defence of the Empire. We ought to look at the Empire as 
a whole and not as five separate bits. With regard to the Pacific, 
it is quite true that there is a danger there, and probably a very 
close danger in the next few years. It is not an immediate danger to-day, 
but we ought to be thinking about it seriously. It does not seem to me, 
however, that we ought to cut the other one out at present. However, that 
is a big question, which I am not competent to discuss. 


The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, we have heard a most capable 
and excellent paper, and I am glad to say we have had a very fair discus- 
sion on it. The first part of the paper is full of what I might call truisms. 
I think the whole question has been put before us very concisely and 
correctly. With regard to the general policy it is a matter for the great 
statesmen of this Empire to settle. It must be settled, and I think we 
ought to be very grateful to our lecturer for putting forward the suggestions 
contained in the latter part of this paper. They cannot be more than 
suggestions. I am afraid it would be very difficult to persuade the 
Admiralty to break itself up; it is of too long standing. It seems to me 
that as we are one Empire, we ought to have one Navy. We might make 
some concession to the Dominions; they have become so important that 
they naturally want a voice in the management of affairs. We might 
concede this to them, that they should provide what used to be our 
foreign squadrons, in their own waters. They could not do it efficiently 
at present, and will not be able to do so for several years, but I should 
like to see established throughout the world the squadrons we used to 
have, complete in every sense, and fully provided for. In this we should 
be helped by the Dominions. But apart from this, there is no doubt that 
the time is coming when we must have further help from the Dominions. 
Somebody suggested a contribution at the rate of £1 a head. If the 
Dominions gave us ros. per head of the population in addition to the 
vessels they provide for their own waters it would go a long way toward 
the naval expenses of Imperial defence. As regards representation, that 
need has already been recognized by the Government, and I hope that 
recognition will be increased. I think the central point of this paper is 
the saying ‘‘ Keep the waterways free.’’ I believe in 1877, when Sir 
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Geoffrey Hornby took his fleet up the Sea of Marmora and was anchored 
opposite Constantinople waiting for instructions, a telegram came con- 
sisting of the four words, ‘“‘ Keep the waterway free.’’? I think that was 
one of the best worded telegrams ever sent, and Sir Geoffrey understood it. 
** Keep the waterway free,’’ indicating that the belligerents were not to 
occupy the waterway either of the Dardanelles or the Bosphorus. I wish 
that those four words could be thoroughly understood by the whole 
Empire, and the principle adopted as the first duty of the Navy in time 
of war. I am sure I am voicing your opinions when I most heartily thank 
Lieutenant Hordern for his excellent paper. 


The resolution of thanks was carried by acclamation and the meeting 
terminated. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, I think that the 
lecturer needs no words of introduction from me. We all, 
especially those of us who have lived in India, know the excellent 
work he has done for the Army and for the country. We know 
him also as a man of sound opinions and deep thought, who 
has given his mind to all military questions and questions of 
national defence, and who is therefore peculiarly qualified to 
deal with the subject which we have met here to-day to discuss. 
I will now ask General Barrow to deliver his lecture. 





LECTURE. 


SOME three months ago a lecture was delivered in this theatre 
by Mr. Norman Angell on ‘‘ The Place of Military Force in 
Modern Statecraft,’’ a lecture which may be described as an 
epitome of his well-known work, ‘‘ The Great Illusion.”’ 

On that occasion I ventured to protest against the use of 
this theatre for such a purpose, because I thought it was not the 
proper place from which to propagate and advertise the views 
of pacificists, but our genial Secretary tells me that the object 
of the Council in inviting Mr. Norman Angell to address us, 
was to draw a reply. That astute manceuvre was successful, 
and I ai once fell into the trap laid by those wily strategists. 

Now I am sure that Mr. Angell must have left this theatre 
with a feeling of great satisfaction, because he must have per- 
ceived that the fallacies and futilities of his lecture had not 
been even superficially discussed, and that the doctrines he so 
earnestly preached would practically go forth unanswered from 
this ‘‘ Temple of War.’’ Not only must the fact of his lecturing 
at the R.U.S.I. have impressed the public, but I may remind 
you that our JOURNAL has a very wide circulation in the Naval 
and Military world. Besides being read by thousands of British 
officers, who are quite capable of perceiving the fallacies of any 
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such lecture for themselves, it is often quoted or com- 
mented on by the naval, military, and political periodicals 
of foreign countries, that is to say, a lecture given here 
may reach people who are not in a position to gauge by 
daily intercourse the effect of these doctrines in our country, and 
consequently it has, either for good or evil, a far greater influ- 
ence and a far wider audience than one delivered at some 
philanthropic academy. 

You may justly ask why, what I call, the fallacies of his 
doctrine were not exposed at the discussion which followed 
the lecture? One good reason is that speakers here are only 
aliowed ten minutes, and one cannot deal satisfactorily 
with a very complex and abstruse question ‘under that limitation. 
Another reason is that in a debate on such an intangible subject 
people are rather apt to be somewhat discursive, and to raise 
issues which are either untenable or irrelevant. That, ladies 
and gentlemen, is my excuse for addressing you here to-day. 

It will now be my endeavour to expose some of the fallacies 
of ‘‘ The Great LIllusion,’’ and at least to prove by the attempt 
that we soldiers do not all bow down before its alluring doc- 
trines, and that we repudiate theories which we are convinced 
may do harm to our country, by encouraging opposition to what 
the idealists call ‘‘ militarism.’’ The difficulty of dealing 
with this subject is its complex and evasive nature, and 
the wide field of theory and dogma covered by it. Wherever 
we propose to attack it we are confronted by vague and elusive 
theories and intangible assertions. Indeed, it is quite impos- 
sible in the limited time of a lecture to examine more than a 
few aspects of the question. I shall therefore endeavour to con- 
centrate your attention on the main points rather than dis- 
seminate my attack over the whole field. Moreover, there is 
no temptation to do so, because I think all of us must agree 
with many of Mr. Angell’s humanitarian opinions, such, for 
instance, as those on the supposed survival of warlike nations 
or the gradual improvement of human nature, and I feel sure 
that we here are just as desirous of peace as he is, provided it is 
peace with honour, the more so as many of us have a practical 
acquaintance with the miseries and horrors of war; but, on the 
other hand, there is much in his doctrines which I hold is not 
only misleading, but is actually harmful in its effects on public 
sentiment. 

I will now invite your attention to the synopsis with which 
‘‘ The Great Illusion ’’ is prefaced. In it the author “‘ sets out 
to prove that military and political power give a nation no 
commercial advantage ; that it is an economic impossibility for 
one nation to seize or destroy the wealth of another, or for one 
nation to enrich itself by subjugating another.’’ 

Now, without meaning in the least degree to advocate war 
or the employment of force to obtain commercial advantage, I 
maintain that these contentions, which are avowedly the basis 
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of the author’s propaganda, are simply untrue, or, at least, delu- 
sive. Let us examine them one by one. 


I.—Military and political power give a nation no commer- 
cial advantage. 


It seems to me that the whole history of the world 
teems with examples to the contrary, but | will give only 
a few instances from our own modern history. It was the naval 
power of Great Britain which en:.bled us to enforce the Naviga- 
tion Laws,! which laws, I think, it is generally admitted, helped 
very largely to give us the carrying trade of the world in the 
Stuart and Georgian period. It was naval and military power 
which led us toa triumphant conclusion in the Napoleonic Wars. 
Without it we might have been practically excluded for an 
indefinite period from the trade of the Continent, as was the 
aim and object of the Berlin Decrees. 


It was military and political power that ensured the freedom 
and development of our trade in India. Without the victory of 
Plassey the commercial enterprise of the East India Company 
in Bengal would have been annihilated by the tragedy of the 
Black Hole. Without the conquest of India our immense Indian 
trade would never have reached its present dimensions; so how 
can it be seriously asserted that we derive no commercial or 
national advantage from the possession of India? It is true 
that we do not exact a direct tribute from India in the sense that 
Rome exacted tribute from the Provinces, but indirectly we 
obtain a very great tribute from India in the pay and pensions 
of Indian officers and the profits and dividends we realize from 
Indian business and Indian investments. Leave allowances and 
pensions alone amount to four-and-threequarter millions per 
annum. Interest on the Public Debt of India and on railway 
capital aggregates nine-and-threequarter millions annually, and 
that, | would observe, is only a fraction of the total amount that 
flows to England in the shape of dividends and profits. Indeed, 
the cry among many so-called Indian patriots and their mis- 
guided supporters at home is that, India is subjected to what 
Mr. Keir Hardie quaintly calls ‘‘a regular soaking drain,” 
whereas, of course, the real truth is that, capital well invested in 
India enriches both India and England, thus vitiating the 
fantastic theory that military and political power give no 
commercial advantage. 

Again, it was naval and military power which enabled us to 
open China to the trade of the world, to an extent which would 
have been quite impossible had the Mandarins been able to resist 
us and to maintain their own exclusive policy in support. of that 
lucrative Chinese institution called ‘‘squeeze.’’ It is true we 
extended the facilities thus acquired for trade to other nations, 





1 Adam Smith describes those laws as ‘‘ perhaps the wisest of all the 
commercial regulations of England.” 
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but that does not vitiate my contention. I will give only one 
more instance taken from quite recent history. What but 
military and political power enabled us to open up the Soudan 
to peace, civilization, and commerce? In fact, our whole 
wonderful commercial growth has been largely and perhaps 
mainly dependent on military and political power; whereas, 
according to Mr. Norman Angell’s teaching, it gives us no 
commercial advantage ! 


Let us pass on to his next contention :— 


I1.—That it is an economic impossibility for one nation to 
seize or destroy the wealth of another, or to capture its 
carrying trade by conquest. 


Here, again, my best argument is to give concrete examples 
to the contrary. I will not enlarge on the classic case of Rome 
and Carthage, because we shall be told that is ancient history 
and inapplicable to the discussion of modern conditions, so | 
will take a more recent example from the history of Holland. 
Let me quote from Blackwood for October: ‘‘ After having 
been one of the leading Powers of Europe for more than a century 
the Republic voluntarily retired from active life among the great 
nations. Her armies were disbanded. Her fleet was allowed 
to rot in harbour. Her generals and admirals were pensioned 


grew for a while in prosperity. Free trade gave them cheap 


food. . . . When at last in 1781 England declared war against 
the Dutch Republic, the warlike nation grew rich at the expense 
of the unarmed. .. . The British Fleet had no difficulty in 
seizing the larger part of the Dutch merchantmen, and in 
destroying the commerce which the Republic was too peaceful 
to defend. The Dutch Colonies were forced to surrender to 
England with all their wealth.’’ 

Then came the French Revolution, and Holland being 
weak and defenceless, was easily absorbed by France. 

‘* Before the Republic got through with France she had paid 
276,000,000 guilders in regular, and 339,000,000 in extraordin- 
ary, taxes. In plain English, the Republic was robbed of its last 
cent. During these many years there was no trade, no com- 
merce, no industry, while the Dutch Colonies all fell into British 
hands.”’ 

The Hollanders were forced to serve in the Napoleonic 
armies and . whole generation of young men were practically 
annihilated before peace came. 

When it did come ‘‘ the country was bankrupt, the people 
were hopeless, and in the town of Amsterdam one-half of the 
population was kept alive by public charity.”’ 

It is true that Holland has since revived, and that she is 
once again a great colonial and commercial Power, but apart 
from the industry of her people she owes this revival mainly 
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to the rivalries of the.Great Powers and to the altruism of Great 
Britain. The Congress of Vienna reconstituted Holland, and 
England restored to her Java and other Dutch Colonies which 
she had lost during the great war. It is none the less true that 
if England had retained Java it would have been British 
merchants and planters who would ultimately have reaped where 
the Dutch had sown. It is none the less true that England and 
France between them seized or destroyed the whole wealth of 
Holland. It is none the less true that we captured the carrying 
trade absolutely and irrevocably. 


I will now comment on another fallacy, namely :— 

I11.—That it is an optical illusion to suppose that addition 
of territory adds to a nation’s wealth, since that wealth 
remains in the hands of its population. 


This, again, is an assertion which I think can be reduced to 
an absurdity by taking a concrete example, that of Upper 
Burma. There we have a rich country of great potential 
value, which for political reasons we were compelled to annex in 
1885, since then we have vastly developed it, and riches have for 
years been pouring into the laps of British traders instead of 
into the coffers of the Burmese Court or the pockets of its 
rapacious officials. Indeed, in this particular case it may even 
be said that the conquering State itself has profited, for if the 
Rangoon local Press is to be believed Burma has paid a good 
deal more than her fair share into the Indian exchequer. Per- 
sonally I do not endorse their complaint as there are many 
offsets to the supposed drain, but, nevertheless, Burma is fre- 
quently described as the milch cow of India, just as Indians 
complain that the wealth of India is drained by England. 


Again, let us suppose that our good friend and ally, Japan, 
has fallen out with us and has conquered and annexed Ceylon. 
I only say Japan because I don’t want to make a bogey ot 
Germany, or any other possible enemy. What would happen ? 
Japanese officials would replace British officials. British 
planters would sell their estates for what they would fetch 
and migrate elsewhere. British shareholders in tea, rubber 
or other companies would sell out, though even at a 
heavy loss, and Japanese and Cingalese speculators would 
buy cheap. The railways being Government property would be 
confiscated, Japan thus acquiring 600 miles of railway for 
nothing, which would practically mean a gift of about five 
millions sterling. Surely all this transfer of property would 
imply that such benefit as we now get from Ceylon would in 
future accrue to Japan. Pay and pensions earned by service 
in Ceylon would go into Japanese pockets. Dividends would 
go to Tokio instead of to London. Several thousand Japanese 
would find employment as planters and traders, the railway 
would become a profitable asset as the capital charges would 
have been wiped out. Is it, therefore, true tc say that it is 
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an optical illusion to suppose that the addition of Ceylon to 
the Japanese Dominions would add to the wealth of Japan? 
Mr. Angell says emphatically that it is. I confess that | am 
either too simple or too dense to appreciate the theory on which 
that opinion is based. 


Still another fallacy :— 


1V.—If conquest is not to injure the conqueror he must 
scrupulously respect the enemy’s property, in which 
case conquest becomes economically futile. 


I am not quite sure that this is even true of private property. 
Certainly it is not the view of the Marine Courts, and in any 
case I am sure it is not true of public property, such as State 
railways, canals, telegraphs, warships, munitions of war, and 
movable property, of any kind, even when we are talking of 
wars between highly civilized States. 

Let me take a hypothetical case, namely, that of a war 
between Germany and the United States. Suppose the former 
victorious and that the Isthmus of Panama remains in _ its 
possession as the price of victory, what would be the result? 
Germany would acquire a property which is now exclusively 
that of the United States, and which has cost her 70 millions 
sterling. | Now, even assuming that Germany scrupulously 
maintains the equal commercial rights of all nations in the use 
of the canal—to my mind rather a large assumption—will the 
conquest be futile? Will she not at least obtain all the profits 
arising from the dues levied on ships using the canal? Accord- 
ing to the precepts of ‘‘ The Great Illusion,’’ if the conquest 
is not to be futile, the conqueror should respect the canal and 
pay the net profits to the United States—which is absurd—as 
our old friend Euclid would say. 

I am not concerned to defend the seizure of private property 
on land, because I agree that it is usually very bad policy 
indeed, but in the case of public property no other course but 
confiscation is logical, and I fail to see why it should be futile. 
To my uninstructed mind war is only futile when it is waged 
without sufficient cause, or adequate resources, and when a 
State fails to take full advantage of victory to strengthen its 
position or to remove future causes of contention. 


Let us now turn to another illusion :— 


V.—Political and Military Power can in reality do nothing 
for Trade. 


This is an amazing assertion, one which I shall en- 
deavour to dispose of in a few words. 

Mr. Angell, in Part I., Chapter V., of his book, argues that 
trade cannot be diverted or industry suppressed by conquest, and 
to support his contention he takes such preposterous supposi- 
tions as the Conquest of England, or that of Germany. I prefer 
to take the concrete historical examples of India and Algeria. 
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Has it done nothing for our trade in India? There was a 
time when Portugal and Holland were the European countries 
which derived most profit from the Indian trade, and we were 
comparatively nowhere—I am speaking of Tudor and Stuart 
times. How do we stand now? Portugal and Holland have 
practically vanished from the scene, while the trade of the 
British Empire with India largely exceeds 100 millions sterling 
perannum. If the contention is that the trade would have been 
equally developed without the possession of India, why is it 
that our trade with China, a country whose natural resources and 
population are far greater, only amounts to about 21 millions, 
although that amount includes the untaxed Hong Kong trade? 
What is it but the flag, that is to say political and military 
power, which has worked this miracle ? 

Algeria had in 1912 a total foreign trade of about 45 millions 
sterling, of which over 37 millions was with France and her 
colonies, the rest of the world doing only about eight millions 
worth of business with Algeria. Surely political and military 
power must have had some influence in creating this astonishing 
difference. The same phenomenon may be seen in Tunis. 
These facts would seem to prove that, despite doctrinaire theory, 
it is military and political power alone that have given France 
this great commercial superiority in trade with its North African 
Colonies. 

I have now dealt, so far as time permits, with the axioms 
formulated in the synopsis of ‘‘ The Great Illusion,’’ except those 
where the author touches on what he calls ‘‘ the human nature 
of the case.’? That aspect I do not propose to discuss, because 
it is an academic psychological subject on which everyone must 
form his own opinions. I prefer to restrict my lecture to those 
points which are capable of demonstration by concrete examples 
and practical facts. I will now turn to the book itself, of which 
the lecture given here in October last was a sort of short 
summary. 

You will see in Part I., Chapter VII., of ‘‘ The Great 
Illusion,’’ that the author expounds at considerable length, and 
with much force, his views on what, for the sake of brevity, I 
will call 


V1I.—The Colonial Fallacy. 


He’ summarizes his case thus: ‘‘ No nation could gain any 
advantage by the conquest of the British Colonies, and Great 
Britain could not suffer material damage by their loss.”’.. . 
“The position of crown colonies in the respect which we are 
considering, is not sensibly different from that of the self-govern- 
ing ones.’’ He then proceeds to support his proposition by 
showing how utterly impossible it would be for Germany to 
derive direct advantages from the annexation of Canada, and by 
quoting our own bitter experience in South Africa. In such 
special and specific cases, I fully admit his arguments, because, 
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as he aptly says, when a people are firmly set they cannot be 
uprooted, but I would observe that self-governing colonies of 
European race are not the only colonies possessed by England 
on which a conqueror might cast covetous eyes. At 
the close of the lecture given here by him, an allusion 
was made by the Chairman to the case of Canada. This 
gave Mr. Angell in his reply a magnificent opportunity of 
enlarging on his pet example for demonstrating the futility of 
annexations; but if we consider this question, not in relation 
to self-governing colonies, but from the point of view of 
crown colonies or possessions, it bears quite another aspect. 
Mr. Angell and his critic both quoted an article on 
‘“Welt Politik’’ in the National Review, and I think I 
cannot do better than follow their lead and quote what 
is said on the subject of annexations in Part II. of that 
same article: ‘‘In trying to prove his case, he (Mr. Norman 
Angell)! generally restricts himself to citing the effect of annex- 
ing self-governing colonies like South Africa and Canada, and 
in doing so he has discreetly evaded all direct reference to 
possessions such as Burma, or Ceylon, or Nigeria, or the Malay 
States. It is true that he somewhat qualifies his contention by 
admitting that when a State occupies territority, not for con- 
quest, ‘* but for police purposes,’’ that State does profit thereby, 
and he quotes India and Algeria as cases in point; but even then 
he proceeds to argue that the profit is moral rather than real, and 
that otherwise Germany is benefiting as much as England is by 
her conquests without having the trouble and expense of 
administering them. .. Apart from the direct evidence of 
national advantage adduced by trade returns, it can be incontest- 
ably shown that India and other British possessions not only 
give profitable employment to a vast number of British subjects 
as such, but that England derives through them an immense 
annual income in pay, pensions, dividends, and other profits. 
No one nowadays supposes that, even if Great Britain were 
absolutely crushed, her enemies would be so rash or so foolish 
as to attempt to annex self-governing colonies like Canada or 
Australia; but if Great Britain does acquire solid advantages 
from her possession of countries such as Burma, Ceylon, and 
Malaysia, or from the command of strategic points like Gibraltar, 
the Suez Canal, or Hong Kong, it is inconceivable why Germany 
or Japan should not derive like advantages if either were in 
possession. India is perhaps a case apart, as the difficulties 
attending the administration of so complex, so populous, so 
restless, and so progressive an Empire are bewildering, and 
probably no nation would now care to face them with all their 
anxieties and uncertainties; but there are many other British 
possessions throughout the globe which, either directly or 





1Mr. Norman Angell is not mentioned by name, but it is obviously 
his book to which reference is made. 
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indirectly, immediately or potentially, suggest an immense field 
of profit and employment for the growing population of Ger- 
many, while at the same time they would be easily controlled 
and would considerably enhance the prestige of Germany as a 
world-Power.”’ 

Those views seem to me absolutely irrefutable, and as they 
exactly express my own ideas and what I now want to convey 
to you, I have adopted them in their entirety. Take any one of 
the colonies mentioned, or British East Africa, and I 
maintain, with all due deference to the arguments adduced 
by Mr. Angell, that a State annexing any such colonies 
would obtain precisely the same advantages therefrom 
that we do. Indeed, it is quite arguable that it would 
extract even greater advantages by employing the weapon of 
‘*‘Protection.’’ For instance, it might conceivably put a heavy 
duty on all manufactured goods from Great Britain and other 
foreign countries, and thus favour its own trade in such articles, 
just as is now done in the French colonies. As I have already 
mentioned, nearly 6/7ths of the trade of Algeria is with France, 
while German trade is less than 1/16th of the whole. I imagine 
that if Germany annexed Algeria we should very soon witness a 
remarkable reversal of these figures, and that Mr. Norman 
Angell would have to acknowledge that trade is so misguided as 
to follow the flag. In spite of the beauty and the logic of his 
theories, German trade in Algeria would be booming while 
French trade would proportionately decline. Similar results 
might be expected from the annexation of almost any colony 
which was not European in type, and remember that quite apart 
from trade, there are all the advantages connected with the task 
of administering a country—employment, pensions, prestige. 
If France lost North Africa the blow would be fatal to her as a 
Great Power, just as Spain ceased to be a Great Power when 
she lost her colonial empire. I do not say that that loss was the 
only cause of her decline, and I admit that quite recently Spain 
has probably gained by having lost Cuba and the Philippines, 
but that seeming paradox is due not to the truth of Mr. Angell’s 
doctrines, but to the gross abuse of her past opportunities by 
Spain. Corruption, rapacity, neglect, bigotry, apathy and 
tyranny were fatal to colonial prosperity. Spain had abused 
her trust, and by the inexorable logic of cause and effect, she 
deservedly lost her colonial empire. But because Spain failed 
it is futile to tell us that colonies are of no real value, and that 
it is immaterial who owns them so long as trade prospers. 

If England lost her colonies, she would soon also lose her 
carrying trade, her industries would languish, her great middle 
class would no longer find congenial employment abroad under 
the flag, her population would be pauperized, and England 
would cease to be a great, prosperous and proud community. 
Conversely the acquisition of such possessions by Germany 
would increase her trade, her mercantile fleet, and her home 
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industries. A great field would be opened out for her large and 
increasing middle class, and Germany would be not only the 
greatest military Power in the world, but also the greatest 
colonial Power. 

I regret that in this discussion I am obliged to drag in the 
name of a great nation which for many centuries has been our 
friend and often our ally, but when Mr. Angell tells us in his 
emphatic way that “‘ any talk of the German conquest of British 
Colonies is just so much moonshine; it will never be accom- 
plished, it will never be attempted’’; and when, on the other 
hand, General Von Bernhardi deplores the want of such assured 
markets as England possesses in her colonies, and says, ‘‘ what 
we now wish to attain must be fought for ’’; and when Professor 
Delbriick, harping on the same theme bitterly proclaims that 
‘* England insists upon being the only great commercial and 
colonial Power in the world, and is only willing to allow other 
nations the favour of owning small fragments as enclaves wedged 
in helplessly between her possessions. This it is which we 
neither can, nor intend to, tolerate,’ I can only suggest 
that the divergence reflected in these conflicting statements, 
shows that it would be unwise to place too great reliance 
on the assurances of Mr. Angell, or even on our own honest 
desire for peace, and that it might be better to take 
suitable measures for the defence of the British Empire rather 
than put our trust in the early conversion of the world to the 
altruistic doctrines of the Idealists. Though at the same time 
I must admit that I fully agree with what was so well said by 
M. Clemenceau at the Fabian Society last month—‘‘ It is better 
to come to an understanding, even one having some drawbacks, 
with a rival, rather than to wear oneself out in endeavouring to 
injure him.’’ That seems to me equivalent to the scriptural 
advice, ‘‘ Agree with thine adversary quickly.’’ Advice which 
might fitly be engraved over the portals of every Chancellerie in 
Europe or America. 


VII.—The Impossibility of Confiscation. 


This is another curious fallacy. Of course, if the argu- 
ment is restricted to such incredible and preposterous cases 
as the conquest of Germany by England or the annexation 
of England by Germany as is done in Chapter VI. of 
his notorious polemic, it is easy to demonstrate the diffi- 
culties of confiscation, but such restriction is not a fair 
representation of the problem. It is a demonstration from a case 
which can never arise, so let us take a more reasonable supposi- 
tion. Suppose Italy turned us out of Egypt—I don’t suppose 
anyone dreams of so unlikely an event, as happily our relations 
with Italy have always been of the very best, but merely for the 
sake of illustration we will assume that she has become a great 
and aggressive Power, would it not then be practicable for her to 
occupy Egypt and confiscate the British shares in the Suez 
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Canal? Those shares are to-day worth £44,000,000, and bring 
us in an annual revenue of over one-and-a-quarter millions. | 
cannot conceive how it can be argued seriously that such con- 
fiscation is impossible. Italy would gain one-and-a-quarter 
millions of revenue just as we do, and we should lose precisely 
that amount. 

Similarly, let us assume that a foreign Power annexes 
British East Africa. Surely the confiscation of the Uganda 
Railway, which is Government property, paid for by Great 
Britain, would be a clear gain to the foreign Power concerned, 
to the extent of the capital cost of that railway. Or, as I have 
already pointed out, if Germany seized Panama, even though 
the canal remained neutral for the passage of the ships of all 
nations, its confiscation as United States property would mean 
“‘ rare and refreshing fruit’’ for Germany in the shape of a big 
surplus revenue from canal dues, a profit augmented by the 
fact that there would be no capital charges to meet. 


VIlIl.—The Indemnity Futility :— 


To this subject Mr. Angell has devoted Chapter VI. of his 
book, and though much that he has written thereon is based on 
sound financial theory, I must endeavour to show that it is not 
quite an impossibility to exact an indemnity out of a conquered 
country. He says, what is possibly quite true, that at any 
given moment England could not lay her hands on 50 millions 
of gold, and that any larger amount would have to be paid for 
in credit notes or in actual commodities. He admits that such 
payment by us would mean an actual loss of wealth to us, but 
he argues that the country exacting the indemnity would not 
receive any addition to its real wealth, and he quotes the 
Franco-German case as a proof of the truth of his theory. He 
shows that the decade following the war was a period of 
‘**boom ”’ for French trade, and an era of ‘‘ slump” for German 
trade, and he boldly infers that this was mainly the result of the 
war indemnity paid by France. Of course, one must admit that 
the indemnity may have been partly responsible for the great 
disturbance of international markets which took place about 
that period, but without pretending to be a political economist, | 
think I may suggest that there were other causes at work which 
might account for these disturbances, one of which possibly was 
that the German free trade policy of those days was, in spite 
of all Cobdenite theory, detrimental to German _ business. 
This fact was plainly perceived by Bismarck, and in 1879, or 
thereabouts, ‘‘ Protection ’’ was adopted as the guiding principle 
of German trade and industry. The result was ‘‘colossal,’’ to 
use a favourite German expression, and Germany at once began 
to forge ahead. I am therefore not inclined to attach too much 
importance to the deduction drawn from the case of the Franco- 
German War indemnity. The exact effect of a war indemanty 
depends on so many factors, political, financial, and economical, 
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that I defy even the wisest professors of political economy to 
foretell with certainty the ultimate effects. Those effects, I 
presume, also depend largely on the form in which the indemnity 
is exacted. Gold and drafts might be utilized profitably in cancel- 
ling national debts, and so reducing future expenditure. Or if 
too great a transfer of gold was deemed a dangerous disturbance 
of markets, an indemnity might be exacted in other forms. 
For instance, the transfer of Suez Canal shares would simply 
mean the transfer of revenue from Great Britain to some other 
country, which would annually be one-and-a-quarter millions 
better off. Or the indemnity could be exacted in battleships or 
merchant shipping, or even Cardiff coal, thereby either obviating 
contemplated capital expenditure on armaments or fostering the 
carrying trade of the country concerned. I may be utterly 
wrong on this point, and I am open to conviction, but I should 
think it was quite possible to frame a scientific indemnity which 
would not injure the country which exacts it. 


IX.—The Fallacy of Unproductive Expenditure. 


In dealing with this question Mr. Angell makes great capital 
out of the loss incurred by unproductive expenditure on arma- 
ments, which loss he debits against what an indemnity brings 
int I am, of course, aware that his view is supported even by 
so eminent an authority as the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who has recently told us that we might just as well throw all 
the money spent on armaments into the North Sea, but with 
all due deference to so noted a financial expert, and to the 
commonly accepted opinion that armaments are unproductive 
expenditure, I would suggest for your consideration that money 
spent on armaments may be legitimately compared to an insur- 
ance policy for posterity, and therefore not altogether a bad 
investment, for, as Adam Smith says, ‘‘ Defence is much more 
important than opulence.’’ Apart from this, in my view, arma- 
ment expenditure is not altogether unproductive. The term 
armaments when: used in this connection includes expenditure 
under two heads, “‘ personnel’? and matériel’’; the former 
embraces all such items as pay, pensions, instruction, and 
perhaps the food and clothing of men and horses, while the 
latter includes expenditure under ships, guns, rifles, ammuni- 
tion, transport, coal, etc. Now, I maintain that a great deal 
of this expenditure is not unproductive. It gives employment 
to a vast number of men, not only those in the Army and Navy, 
but also those employed in shipyards, factories and coal mines, 
even in agriculture, for soldiers require bread and meat, and 
horses require oats and barley and forage. If, then, this so- 
called unproductive expenditure were terminated by abolishing 
the Army and the Navy, not only would more than half a 
million men—soldiers, sailors, artisans, miners, and farm 
labourers—be thrown on the market to swell the ranks of the 





1 Vide his article in the Financial Review of Reviews for June, 1913. 
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unemployed, but employment itself would diminish, Arm- 
strong’s, Vickers Maxim, and dozens of other firms might have 
to close down. Horse breeding would become unremunerative, 
and the constant unfailing demand for coal, armour plates, 
weapons, machinery, and for many articles of food and clothing 
would automatically cease. Of course, it may be argued that 
men require food and clothes whether they are in His Majesty’s 
service or loafing on the Thames Embankment. True! but 
the well-paid, well-fed, well-clothed bluejacket or dragoon creates 
a demand for a far greater quantity of beef and boots, beer and 
tobacco than the casual worker or the Embankment loafer, so 
that I maintain that even directly, ‘‘ armaments ’’ mean repro- 
ductive expenditure, and tend to foster many great industries, 
while indirectly there is, I believe, an immeasurable advantage 
and absolute gain to the nation in stamina, physique, and all 
those moral qualities, instilled by discipline, tradition, and 
pride of service, which our manhood acquire in the ranks of the 
Army and Navy. Moreover, I would suggest to you that if the 
pay of the gunner or of the Chief of the Staff is unproductive ex- 
penditure so also is that of the postman, or of the Board School 
teacher, or even of the Cabinet Minister. You have no more 
right to cavil at the former as unproductive than at the latter. 
They all have their useful functions, even if they produce 
nothing concrete. 

Another fallacy, and that, I maintain, the most dangerous 
of all, is that :— 

X.—Preparation for War is a childish futility. 

Mr. Angell does not specifically say this, but it is the 
obvious inference to be drawn from the following sentiments to 
which Mr. Angell has given expression :— 

“Si vis pacem para bellum’’ may have been true of a 
State which represented to some extent an oasis of civilization 
in a desert of savagery, but that does not represent the situation 
of Great Britain. 


If each repudiates any intention of attack and is sincere in 
that repudiation, the necessity for defence falls to the ground, 


If it be demonstrated that no possible advantage can be 
obtained by a successful attack, no one will make that attack. 


Aggression is out of date, and when aggression ceases self- 
defence will be no longer necessary. 

Now, to preach such theories, to an unthinking mob of 
voters who are only too eager to be caught by plausible catch- 
words, or to be beguiled by illusive pictures of ease without 
effort, or something for nothing, seems to me not only foolish 
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but positively harmful. It is foolish because it is setting up 
crude theories against the experience and wisdom of all the 
ages. It is harmful because there are thousands and thousands 
of our people in every grade of society, from influential 
politicians down to timid spinsters, who will joyfully wel- 
come such arguments as a step towards disarmament, 
economy and universal peace. Such doctrines can only encour- 
age delusive hopes which might soon be irretrievably blasted 
by all the misery and desolation consequent on a disastrous 
war, which we had made insufficient preparation to avert. I 
am not going to waste time discussing this crowning fallacy. 
It is too self-evident ! 

Apart from the fallacies with which I have been dealing, 
there is one point out of which Mr. Angell makes great capital, 
one, indeed, which I cannot class among the fallacies, namely, 
the interdependence of international finance and commerce. Of 
course, we are all aware that there has been an enormous 
development in this respect during the last hundred years. That 
is no new or original discovery, and we may sup- 
pose that even statesmen and soldiers are cognizant of 
so patent a change, and of the complications and dangers 
which it adds to war, but they are also aware that the 
logic of moneybags and the piteous appeals of Messrs. 
Jeshuron, Croesus and Midas are not the factors which 
will decide the issues of peace or war when the honour 
or interests of the nations are at stake. No doubt those influ- 
ences will have a restraining or steadying effect, but they are 
not the final or the most potent influences, and, moreover, it is 
neither the prudence of the financier nor even the wisdom of 
the statesman which will govern the ultimate decision, but the 
wild will of a reckless and ignorant mob, plunging the 
nations into war over some fancied insult, some real injury, 
or some threatened interest. At such moments weak Gov- 
ernments, however prudent and wise, are swept off their 
feet. Some untoward and unforeseen event, a massacre 
of missionaries in China, a fanatical outburst of Islam, a 
wanton defiance of the Monroe Doctrine on the one hand, or 
some outrageous perversion of its principles on the other, will 
drive the mob into the streets bellowing for war regardless of 
financial consequences or catastrophic possibilities. | Conse- 
quently full reliance on the restraining influence of the inter- 
dependence of finance would be the height of folly, while entire 
trust in the efficacy of arbitration would be a crime. 

Time will not permit me to expose fallacies which in my 
opinion underlie many other of the arguments or assertions 
advanced by Mr. Angell, and, indeed, I may have failed to 
convince you even regarding those on which I have touched. 

Without any desire to be personal I have found it necessary 
to criticize what I would venture to call ‘‘ angelic’’ sophis- 
tries, because those sophistries are liable to be accepted as gospel 
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truth by many intelligent and sincere persons, and I could 
not but be aware that any brutal or cynical theory con- 
trary to the principles of peace and righteousness would be 
summarily rejected by them if I failed to dispute those sophis- 
tries, more especially as Mr. Angell tells us most emphatically 
that those who write and talk in a sense contrary to his ‘‘ must 
be guilty either of very great ignorance or some insincerity.’’ 
I trust you will at least acquit me of insincerity, and I hope that 
the very assertiveness of my remarks may perhaps induce such 
happy optimists as his disciples to ponder a little on the subject, 
and to consider whether the history of the world, the experience of 
ancient Rome and of modern Britain, and above all the natural 
cupidity of nations as well as of men, does not present another 
aspect to the case than the pleasing but illusive vision of an 
all-wise, virtuous, and altruistic world governed, not by brute 
force, but by reason and philosophic dogma. 

As to very great ‘‘ ignorance,” I can only plead as my 
excuse that as it is a subject which one angel does not fear 
to tread, so that I may perhaps be forgiven for my folly in rush- 
ing after him, more especially as I honestly believe that the 
extreme doctrines of the pacificists are a positive danger 
to us in this sentimental and emotional age, because their propa- 
ganda seems deliberately calculated to disarm our country. 
They glorify wealth and comfort while inferentially they dis- 
parage patriotic sacrifice, and magnify the drawbacks of military 
service. They encourage reliance on such weak reeds as arbitra- 
tion or the ‘“‘ financial interdependence of nations,’’ while they 
completely disregard racial jealousies, national aspirations, and 
personal ambitions. 

I am not competing with Mr. Angell for the Nobel prize, 
but I am confident that ‘‘ si vis pacem”’ is a surer recipe for 
peace than the interdependence of finance. The advocates of 
naval and military efficiency are the true pacificists! Not those 
who, with a sublime indifference to facts, preach disarmament. 

As we all know, the risk of financial ruin did not prevent 
the Balkan races from plunging into an insane and sordid 
scrimmage for the spoils of war amongst themselves. So too, 
a knowledge of the evils and horrors of war will not preserve 
the peace of nations if they believe their honour or their interests 
are menaced. Moreover, all States are not civilized, and it is 
the untamed and barbaric nations that may in the future, as 
in the past, be the disturbing cause. Some new Asiatic or 
African question, the yellow peril, or some Pan-Islamic cata- 
clysm may contain the germs of future trouble between the great 
nations of the world, and though I, too, am a pacificist in the 
sense that I know and abhor the suffering and misery that 
war entails, I also recognize the eternal truth of the old Roman 
adage, Si vis pacem para bellum, nor do I ignore the moral of 
the Divine teaching when in its profound wisdom we were told, 
‘“ When a strong man armed keepeth his palace his goods are 
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in peace. But when a stronger than he shall come upon him, 
he taketh from him all his armour in which he trusted and 
divideth his spoils.’’ 


DISCUSSION. 


Col. Sir Claude MacDonald: I wish, after listening to the interesting 
lecture of my old friend, to say that I entirely endorse every word he has 
said. I have had the honour of representing His Majesty’s Government 
for 13 years in Japan and for five years in China, and I beg to state most 
emphatically that the commercial advantages which I had the good fortune 
to obtain for Great Britain in China, were largely due to the fact that there 
was a strong English fleet in Chefoo ready at hand. This may be immoral, 
but it is very true. To illustrate my point, I would remind you that when 
the lease of Port Arthur was obtained from the Chinese Government by the 
Russians, they, too, had a very powerful fleet out there. The same thing 
applies with regard to our lease of Wei-hai-wei and the enlargement of 
our territory at Hong-Kong; while the French also on that oecasion 
obtained very material advantages in South China. Another nation, which 
the lecturer mentioned, and which has always been a very great friend 
of ours, also demanded the lease of a port. His Excellency, the great 
statesman, Li Hung Chang, came to me and said: ‘‘ Dear me, why are 
these people asking for something? They have only got two men-of-war in 
Chinese waters, one called the ‘‘ Marco ”’ and the other called the ‘“‘ Polo’’! 
I did not enlighten His Excellency with the fact that they had only one 
man-of-war, which was called the ‘‘ Marco-Polo.’? This particular nation 
never got what they asked for, which shows you how military and political 
power have some effect in obtaining commercial and other advantages. I 
have said these few words in support of the lecturer, my old friend General 
Barrow, because it is due to his and General Gaselee’s gallant dash up 
to Peking which enables me to be here this afternoon, otherwise I might 
be in ‘‘ another place,’? where, at any rate, the climate would be more 
genial than what we are at present favoured with in our own beloved land. 


The Chairman: I am sure we are all sorry that Mr. Norman Angell 
cannot be here this afternoon to defend his theories, but his representative, 
Mr. Langdon-Davies, is present, and I will now call upon him to speak. 


Mr. Bernard M. Langdon-Davies: I owe it to your courtesy that 1 
am able to take the place of a man far more distinguished than myself, 
and to touch upon a few points of general interest in the paper. May 1 
say in the first place that I think General Barrow is doing a thing which 
is very dangerous to our military arrangements. He does not believe 
that these doctrines ought to be discussed here, because, as he says himself, 
if they are unrefuted here they will be dangerous to our military arrange- 
ments. He then discusses them here, and, I venture to say, he has in no 
sense whatever refuted them. And why has he failed to refute them? Because 
he has not represented them correctly; because he has set up for himself 
a set of ninepins and has trundled the ball at them with great satisfaction 
to himself, and has been giving us the treat of watching him knock them 
over. I want to give five points in which he has misrepresented the 
whole doctrine of ‘‘ The Great Illusion’? of Mr. Norman Angell, which 
are fundamental points in our doctrine. In the first place, Mr. Norman 
Angell is pointing out facts in regard to warfare in the 2oth 
Century, and the reader of the paper has tried to annihilate him by 
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dragging in records of the 17th and 18th Centuries—before the introduction 
of the locomotive engine, before the introduction of steam-ships, before 
the introduction of the electric telegraph, before everything upon which 
our arguments mainly depend. In the second place, Mr. Norman Angell’s 
argument applies, and only applies, and has never been intended to apply 
to anything else, but to warfare between two highly-civilized, highly- 
organized communities. Yet now we are treated to disquisitions on Algeria 
and the conquest of India centuries ago, which he would not deny have 
had an effect on the commercial development of the world. In the third 
place, Mr. Norman Angell has never asserted that a conquered nation 
might not suffer by its conquest, but he has questioned whether the 
conquering nation gains, which is a totally different proposition. In the 
fourth place, the reader of the paper has entirely neglected the fact that 
although you may get something from the conquered country, the question 
that Mr. Norman Angell has asked, the subject that he is laying down for 
discussion, is whether that something which you gain is commensurate 
with the cost of gaining it; and that question has not been dealt with 
by the reader of the paper to-day. And the fifth misapprehension of Mr. 
Norman Angell’s whole position was in that description of him given at 
the end of the paper as a pacificist, as one of the people who lives in 
Utopia with his head in the clouds and possessing nothing but vague 
ideals. I note, by the way, that idealists and moralists and sentimentalists 
are all mixed up together by the lecturer as if they were the same thing. 
Mr. Norman Angell is not in that sense or in any such sense to be styled 
a pacificist. He is a student of economics who is bringing to the people 
certain things for discussion. He has never for one moment—and it is a 
libel to say that he has—hinted at the disarmament of one nation as 
against another. His whole doctrine is an assertion of the right of defence, 
because he denies the’'right of force to rule. If one man attacks another, 
or if one nation attacks another, that is an assertion of the right of force 
to the control of property; and defence by an individual or a nation is a 
denial of the right of force to the control of property. In that sense, and 
in every sense, there is no stronger upholder of the right of defence in this 
country than Mr. Norman Angell. To say that he believes in disarma- 
ment, in taking it lying down, in these or any Utopian ideals, is a libel 
and nothing else. Those are the five general misconceptions of the reader 
of the paper. Now, may I deal with one or two points in particular? 
Firstly, with regard to military power giving commercial advantage, as 
I pointed out, the examples are all taken from the 17th and 18th Centuries. 
Mr. Norman Angell has never denied, in fact he has pointed out that 
military force could very likely in times past give commercial advantage 
when used for one of two purposes—for the sake of preventing force being 
used against one, or for the sake of compelling barbarous people to 
develop the resources of their country, or to allow others to do so if they 
would not do so for themselves. He has pointed this out himself, but 
even so it is open to us to question the final balance sheet. I do not say 
which way it will go—I do not know; I want to discover. We have heard 
a great deal of talk about India this afternoon; we have heard a great 
many examples given with regard to India. I admit that we have a 
trade of 109 millions a year with the Indian Empire, and very advantageous 
it is. It is 44 per cent, of the total trade of India. We might or might 
not have had that percentage of the total trade of India had some other 
Power had the task of governing and of conquering it—we might or we 
might not. That we cannot know. But I would point out this fact, that 
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there is another Empire in the world with which we have an annual trade 
of 100 millions, very nearly the same amount, and that is the German 
Empire, which it has never cost us a penny to conquer, which we have 
had no trouble in maintaining, and which does not involve us in complica- 
tions with the other Powers of the world. So that, as I have just stated, 
I think we can get these advantages, and we do get these 
advantages without the necessity of conquest. Then I come to 
the example taken of one country seizing or destroying the wealth 
of another. I was astonished to see that the reader of the 
paper had taken the case of Holland. Why, it is proverbial that Holland 
to-day is, proportionately to the number of its population, one of the 
wealthiest and most prosperous countries in the world. And besides that, 
if it is true that wealth was taken from it, our point is not that in a past 
time Holland may not have suffered by conquest, but that we 
must ask whether the citizens of the countries which took the 
wealth from Holland gained by doing so. And even that is not 
our final question; but what they would gain to-day in the cir- 
cumstances of to-day. I think the reader of the paper will agree with 
me that there came about four arguments on the same question, broadly 
speaking, namely the possibility of confiscation of colonies, and one thing 
and another. I want to point out one criticism of the whole of that 
argument, namely, that the reader of the paper took all the figures on 
the credit side and never mentioned one on the debit side. He never 
mentioned the cost in these cases of taking the Panama Canal or Ceylon, 
or whatever it may be—the cost of preparation for war, the cost of the 
conduct of the war, the cost of policing, the cost of defending yourself 
against possible reprisals, the indirect loss to your trade during the war, 
the indirect loss to your trade in the unproductive expenditure. Not one 
of those things on the debit side of the account did he mention. Now 
may I refer to one particular point, the Panama Canal. I have just been 
spending five months in all parts of America, and I have been taking a 
great interest in the questions of American politics at the present time. 
Seriously, does the reader of the paper imagine to-day that the advantage 
of the Panama Canal to the United States of America is contained in the 
exaction of tolls? Why, that has a very serious offset to it in the present 
necessity, as the United States Government seems to think, of the increase 
of the fleet to protect the Canal. Go round the cities in the Gulf of 
Mexico; go up the great ports of the Pacific coast as I have been doing 
in the last few months, and you will know that the advantage to America 
is coming from the enormous influx of trade to those ports, which the 
government of the Canal would not affect one way or the other. There 
will be no tolls unless the shipping is allowed to go through to communi- 
cate with those ports; so that the country which took the Canal for the 
purpose of the tolls and then refused to allow the ships to go through 
would not find that it had gained very much by so doing. I am afraid 
I have used up the time at my disposal, but I should just like to allude 
for a few moments to the last point but one in the paper, unproductivity. 
I perfectly agree that there is no such thing as absolute unproductivity. It 
is a relative question. Things are more or less productive. But the argu- 
ments used by the lecturer are precisely the arguments which I always 
find in the mouths of labouring men who have not studied political economy. 
I had it brought before me three times only a month ago in the People’s 
Institute in the City of New York, that because you employ people there- 
fore your labour or your industry is productive. I think I can show you 
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that what the reader of the paper has said in that connection is incorrect 
by a reductio ad absurdum. If expenditure on armaments is good for 
employment, good for the prosperity of a nation, carry it on; build more 
armaments and more armaments and more armaments until the whole 
nation is making or manning armaments; and@then you will find it is 
mere hypocrisy to say that any man wants employment or wants work. 
No honest man wants to work; he wants to be rewarded for work; and 
if the whole nation were employed making and manning armaments we 
should be spending our last penny on defence, as Mr. Herbert Samuel 
recently advised us to do if necessary, and we should have killed ourselves 
in the process. We should all be dead of starvation and should have 
nothing whatever left to defend. As to General Barrow’s last point, the 
great truth that the reader of the paper has discovered is that the main 
object of defensive measures is protection against attack. I cannot imagine 
any other object of defensive measures than protection against attack. 
But perhaps his point is that we in our movement wish to get rid of 
defensive measures. If I recall Mr. Norman Angell’s words aright he 
speaks of his lifelong and passionate belief in the duty of a nation to defend 
itself to its last penny and its last man if it is attacked. Those are his 
words, and to brand us as people who are going in for disarmament is a 
libel. Our object is threefold. Mr. Norman Angell and those of us who 
are following him are trying to point out certain facts of modern commerce 
and modern international relations which are too often neglected. We 
say that the removal of misapprehensions on these points will remove 
many of the causes which lead to distrust and hostility between the nations, 
and we advocate measures to disseminate the study and the mastery of 
those facts, and that is the beginning and end of our propaganda. I would 
ask the reader of the paper to think, and think again, before he attacks 
doctrines of which he has so little apprehension as these doctrines; and 
I think he has no right to question, as impliedly he does question, the 
arguments and motives of a movement the idealism and patriotism of which 
is perhaps scarcely less than his own. 


Lord Newton: I hope I shall be acquitted by the last speaker (whose 
remarks struck me, if I may say so, as of a somewhat aggressive character 
in the mouth of a pacificist) if I do not reply specifically to his arguments 
and if I leave the reply to General Barrow, who intimated in the course 
of his remarks that he was only precluded by want of time from dealing 
with them. I hope, therefore, that I may be allowed to put my own 
views on the question of disarmament without arousing any unnecessary 
hostility. In the first place I should like to observe that it seems to me 
when we are discussing the question of disarmament we are the very 
last people who ought to complain. There are, as I understand it, two 
methods of defending your own country: one is to defend it in person; the 
other method is to defend it by paying someone else to do so, With 
regard to the first method, it would be an exaggeration to term it 
economical, but at all events it is effective. The other method is distinctly 
not economical, and there are many people who hold it to be ineffective. 
But the curious thing is that it is the persons who are in favour of the 
latter principle who are always denouncing expenditure. I hope I shall 
not annoy the gentleman who spoke last if I describe the advocates of 
disarmament somewhat colloquially as a class who won’t play and who 
object to pay. It has always struck me, as a mere ignorant observer, 
that the weakness of the Norman Angell principle is that it is founded 
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upon the essential fallacy that we have grown more moral, I do not 
gather from the previous speaker that even he claims that nations have 
grown more moral. Certainly I do rot observe that morality appears to 
be on the increase, even amongst the most highly civilized nations of 
Europe, or even in the@United States; and I think it would be quite 
sufficient to recall to your minds very recent events in history to prove 
it, such, for instance, as the attack of the Italians upon Tripoli; the 
case of the peaceful penetration of Morocco; the equally peaceful penetra- 
tion of Persia by Russia; the instance of the action of Austria in the case 
of Bosnia Herzegovina, and, finally, the case of the late Balkan War. 
I maintain that it is sheer brazen hypocrisy to pretend that those wars 
arose out of any cause but from the weakness of the country which was 
attacked. I hope I shall not again offend the previous speaker by 
insinuating that the most illustrative examples that I can recall to my 
mind of his own principles are at the present moment those unfortunate 
countries—Morocco, Persia, and I think I might add, Korea. Korea was 
a country which not only did not waste any money upon armaments, 
but was a free trade country as well. That country, in common with 
the other two unfortunate nations which I have mentioned, put the Norman 
Angell principles into practice, and now at all events one of the three 
has already ceased to exist. Is there anybody in this room who will 
seriously contend that the future of the smallest European Power, how- 
ever cultured and advanced it may be, is worth anything at all unless 
it takes all the steps that lie within its power to provide for its own 
safety? Why, we have the example at the present moment of all these 
cultured and advanced nationalities spending, I might say, their last 
penny, and serving in their own persons, merely for the purpose of 
preserving their own existence; and we know perfectly well that if it 
were not for these precautions, in spite of their culture and all the rest 
of it, their big and powerful neighbours would pick a quarrel with them, 
and it would not be long before they were absorbed. All these agitations 
at the present moment, as far as this country is concerned, seem to me 
always to lead to the same point; they all seem to me to lead to a kind 
of abject supplication upon our part to the Germans to cease increasing 
their Navy. I venture to draw your attention, though it is somewhat 
egotistical on my part to do so, to the lessons of history. This is no 
new feature in English foreign policy. In the beginning of the year 
1870, within something like six months of the Franco-German War, 
the English Foreign Minister, Lord Clarendon, approached the Prussian 
Government, Count Bismarck then being the Prime Minister, with the 
object of persuading the Prussians to disarm, and all the arguments with 
which we are familiar were used by him, and used by him, I need 
scarcely tell you, in vain. It is unnecessary for me, and it would be 
impossible for me to quote in full, the replies which were made by Count 
Bismarck; they will be found, if anybody is curious upon the subject, 
in a work which I have recently produced myself. But the gist of the 
replies may be included in a sentence or two, The reply of Bismarck was 
to this effect: “‘ It is all very well for you who live in an island to preach 
retrenchment to us, but put yourselves in our skin ’”’—that was his elegant 
phrase. ‘‘ What would you say to us if we came to you and told you that 
your Navy was too big, and that you were spending too much money 
upon it?’ (I may tell you, by the way, that we were spending more than 
three times as much upon armaments as the Prussians were spending 
upon their Army and Navy combined.) What would the reply have been? 
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The reply would have been that it was a piece of gross impertinence on 
the part of the Prussian Government, and I believe that that would be 
the reply which would be made at the present day. Well, if it is an 
impertinence on the part of the Prussian Government, or any other 
Government, to address this kind of remonstrance to us, it is equally an 
impertinence, in my opinion, for us to address this remonstrance to Ger- 
many. If I were a German citizen there is nothing I should resent more 
than to be read a lecture by the English Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
or the English First Lord of the Admiralty, or any other Englishman 
upon the inequity of German armaments. I hope that at some not far 
distant date, so-called British statesmen may at least be able to grasp the 
simple fact that the amount which a nation, whether it be Germany or 
any other nation, spends upon its armaments is a matter which concerns 
that nation alone, and which it will decide for itself without consulting 
the opinion of English theorists or of anybody else. 


Col. W. R. Clifford: Sir Edmund Barrow said in his lecture that he 
did not want to go at all into the personal element involved in this 
question, but inasmuch as rather further on he remarks on the moral effect 
introduced by service and discipline and tradition, I may perhaps be justi- 
fied in making a few brief remarks on the subject. I speak with very 
great diffidence in the presence of so many other officers senior to myself, 
who know the British soldier far better than I can ever do, but I can claim 
this, that I have been myself a regimental officer from subaltern to 
commanding officer, and therefore I may perhaps be in a position to give 
as good advice as those who advised Mr. Norman Angell when he slandered 
the British soldier in the way he did in his book. I should be very 
pleased to find out what the name of the officer was who advised him, 
because I am perfectly certain he was somebody who had no knowledge 
whatever of the British soldier. 


Mr. Langdon-Davies: Captain March Phillipps. 


Col. Clifford: I should not take him as any very great authority. I 
have had the privilege of serving most of my life with the British soldier, 
and I think perhaps I know as much as Captain March Phillipps. In one 
of his chapters, Mr. Norman Angell says that human nature changes. That 
is quite true. But when it comes to the question of the effect of 
military service he apparently drops that argument because it is not con- 
venient, and he still continues to argue that the effect of service on the 
British soldier is not for his benefit; in other words, that he ends up by 
being a worse man than he was when he came into the Service. I dispute 
that argument entirely. When you are considering the man you need 
not consider his military virtues—that goes without saying; what you 
want to consider are his virtues as a citizen, whether they are bettered 
by his having been a soldier or whether they become worse. I venture to 
say that you will find no more generous character than the British soldier. 
Those who know him well know that. I know his small acts of generosity ; 
I know his acts of generosity on a very much bigger scale. They are 
so numerous that I could go on quoting them till I wearied you. What 
about his sobriety? Is it not proverbial now that the British soldier of 
the present day is a sober man? I can assure you that when I was 
commanding my regiment not very long ago, I found that the instances 
of drunkenness that came before me were almost nil. And, what is 
more, there was no screening of such cases. So that I think we may 
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conclude that the British soldier is no worse either in the matter of 
sobriety or in the matter of generosity than other citizens; indeed, I claim 
for him that when he finishes his time he is a very much better man than 
when he came into the Army. You must not judge the soldier, as he 
so often is judged, when you see him in the unhappy circumstances in 
which we sometimes do in the streets in rather ignominious employment. 
That is not always his fault; that is sometimes ours; and I am sure it 
is the earnest desire of all of us to see these things bettered. I am afraid 
I am straying somewhat from the subject of the paper, but my whole 
object was to defend, as far as in me lies, as an old regimental officer, 
the British soldier from the attacks which have have been most wantonly 
and wickedly made upon him. 


Admiral The Hon. Sir Edmund Fremantle, K.C.B.: Ladies and gentle- 
men, as an old member of the Council, I entirely agreed with the decision 
of the Council to hear Mr. Norman Angell in this theatre. I think we 
were quite right in doing so, but I also entirely agree with the lecturer 
that he ought to have been suitably answered. I feel that we are much 
indebted to my friend, Sir Edmund Barrow, for coming here to-day to 
give that answer, and I am very proud to see such a large number of 
people present, many of whom, I am sure, are as convinced as I am of 
the fallacies which have been raised by Mr. Norman Angell in his book 
‘“‘The Great Illusion.’’ I did not hear the lecture at this Institution, but 
I have read the book, and I am as much convinced as Sir Edmund 
Barrow of its fallacies. The great danger is that many of us, not in this 
theatre, but in the city, do think in terms of £ s. d. They think of the 
moneybags; they think of commerce; they think of trade—all extremely 
good things in themselves, but they think those things move human 
nature, that they move nations. I do not agree with them. I do not 
think it is correct to do so. I should like to say a few words to those 
who are anxious to reduce the Budget for the British Navy. From some 
statistics which were given mainly by the Prime Minister himself a short 
time ago, it is clear that whereas when this Government came into 
office the amount spent on the Civil Service and the amount spent on 
the Naval and Military Services were practically equal, it is now the 
case that there are only 42 and a decimal millions spent upon the Naval 
and Military Services and there are 57 millions and a decimal spent upon 
the Civil Service. As a matter of fact, if we go to figures we shall find 
that there has been an increase in the Civil Service of 34 millions and 
an increase in the Naval and Military Services of seven millions; and the 
Prime Minister stated that there has been an increase in the Army 
Estimates of the principal Powers of Europe of a matter of 80 millions, 
and in the Naval Estimates of a matter of 35 millions, a total increase of 
115 millions on the part of our friends or enemies on the Continent. 
Under those circumstances it is quite clear that the present is a most 
inopportune moment for the pacificists, who are really the stormy petrels 
of the body politic, to attempt to take action with a view to the reduction 
of the Naval Estimates. I should like to say a word or two about the 
advantages or the disadvantages of Colonies. There was a great deal 
of truth in much of what was said by Mr. Norman Angell, but there is 
far more truth in what has been said by our lecturer to-day. It was 
only a few nights ago at the Colonial Institute that I heard a very good 
lecture given by a German professor on the German Colonies, and he 
said distinctly: ‘‘ We want those Colonies for our industries; we want 
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them to grow the produce which we require. We do not want to have 
them for colonization; we do not want to have to take our people abroad, 
we want them at home, although, of course, a certain number of Germans 
would be in those Colonies for administrative purposes.’’ But he dis- 
tinctly disclaimed the idea of wanting Colonies for colonization ; he wanted 
Colonies for the direct assets they would give them. It strikes me very 
forcibly that many of the remarks made by Mr. Norman Angell are 
practically truisms. But there is certainly no truism in his statement 
that aggression is out of date, because that, I think, we all dispute; and 
he is begging the whole question when he says that when aggression 
ceases self defence will be no longer necessary. The recent history of 
the world does not show that aggression has ceased. I think the best 
answer which can be given to Mr. Norman Angell was given in “‘ Blac‘s- 
wood,” and if you will allow me one minute I should like to read what 
is there said: ‘‘ Man does nothing except for profit, that is their argument. 
War is unprofitable, therefore war must cease to exist. It is not for 
money that poets sing their songs and scholars write their books.’? We 
know that honour, patriotism and distinction and many other things do 
produce wars; I think they do produce something better than merely looking 
for money or for personal advantage from the money point of view. 


Col. E. M. Lloyd: We have had a very interesting discussion on the 
economics of the question, but what we are concerned with here is not 
so much whether Mr, Norman Angell’s theories are sound, as whether 
they are likely to be accepted abroad, and if so whether in consequence 
we can assume that war will be abolished. I think Mr. Norman Angell 
is quite mistaken in suggesting that his argument is novel, and that is 
the point that I particularly wish to lay stress on. Anyone who is familiar 
with the writings of Cobden will know that this theory is nothing else 
than Cobdenism brought up to date. There is the same insistence on 
the worthlessness of Colonies, I should like to read you a short passage 
from a letter that Cobden wrote during the Indian Mutiny. He doubted 
our ability to hold our ground in India, and he thought we had made 
a mistake in going there. But he found that even among his own friends 
there were many who differed from him, and he writes to one of them: 
‘‘ If you talk to our Lancashire friends they argue that unless we occupied 
India there would be no trade with that country, or that somebody else 
would monopolize it, forgetting that this is the old Protectionist theory 
which they used formerly to ridicule.’? To him it was a great shock to 
find that those cotton spinners, who had backed him up in doing away 
with the Corn Laws, would not back him up when he proposed to imperil 
their markets. In the same way he put it as unflinchingly as Mr. Norman 
Angell, that war cannot help trade, and that the Navy was of no use to 
commerce. He said the best thing we could do would be to cut down 
our Army and Navy Estimates by a half and use the money so saved in 
reducing our taxes on raw materials, So also with the interdependence 
of nations. He said that all nations are so bound together economically 
that all the tendencies of the age make for peace; yet four great European 
wars followed within 20 years. The fact that Mr. Norman Angell is saying 
the same things as Mr. Cobden said 50 years ago would not necessarily 
show that they are false. But we know that these doctrines have been 
before the world for all that time, and instead of Free Trade gaining 
ground it has lost ground. Other nations hanker after Colonies, and 
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therefore unless Mr. Norman Angell can convert the apostles of coloniza- 
tion in Germany, we have no reason whatever to think that his teaching 
will have any bearing at all on the preparation for war in the future. 


Brig.-General F. G, Stone: Mr. Norman Angell’s fallacies have 
been so fully and finally dealt with by the lecturer that I can add nothing 
of any value to their logical refutation. But there is rather an important 
domain outside logic, which is known as human nature, and this domain 
is apparently unexplored by Mr. Norman Angell, except in so far that 
he appears to believe that the dominant motive of individuals and nations 
is always and under all circumstances to be rich in material comforts and 
financially prosperous. Mr. Norman Angell’s arguments remind me irresist- 
ibly of the reasoning of parents who are anxious to provide for the 
worldly advantage of their children by suitable marriages; the son or 
daughter listens dutifully, and quite sees the force of the argument, for 
are they not obviously sound? But when it comes to the scratch the girl 
raises the illogical objection that she does not like the suitor who is recom- 
mended, and the boy upsets the apple-cart by falling violently in love 
with someone who is actually detrimental to his prospects in life. Love, 
hate, ambition, revenge, religion, idealism, expediency, self preservation, 
and many other complex factors enter into the question of one country 
making war on another; to make war without adequate preparation means 
disaster, hence every Power which desires to maintain a self-respecting 
existence must maintain a suitable standard of military efficiency—in which 
is included naval efficiency where required. In 1868 war between France 
and Prussia was freely discussed. France feared the aggrandisement of 
Prussia by means of an extension of the area of the North German Con- 
federation, and felt that if a check was to be inflicted on Prussia, now 
was the time, as France could not grow stronger by putting off the 
apparently inevitable conflict, while Germany undoubtedly would grow 
stronger. There was also a great amount of internal discontent in France ; 
the Emperor Napoleon III. felt that his throne was in danger, and that if he 
could not pacify the people by the grant of greater internal liberty by 
means of constitutional government, then war was the only alternative. 
Bismarck was perfectly well aware of the sentiments of France, and of 
the Emperor; he was also absolutely bent on the unification of Germany. 
When, therefore, persistent efforts were made by France in 1869, through 
the medium of Lord Clarendon, to induce Prussia to reduce her arma- 
ments, Bismarck was under no illusion as to the altruism of the proposal, 
although scarcely anyone either in France or England seems to have been 
aware that Bismarck was determined in some way to bring matters 
between France and Prussia to a crisis, and at the same time to put 
France morally in the wrong. Bismarck’s closely-reasoned and masterly 
reply to one of Lord Clarendon’s letters to Sir Augustus Loftus, the 
British Ambassador at Berlin, is well worth reading in the full text, but 
the following extract from it sums up the case against disarmament in 
succinct, dignified terms, which seem applicable to all circumstances and 
to all time :—‘‘ It must be acknowledged that whilst on the one hand, 
the state of preparation for war, of the Great Powers, gives rise to 
apprehension, still, that very state of preparation may, on the other hand, 
prove a practical guarantee that any attempt to assail or disturb existing 
rights will be firmly and effectively met. ... The inclinations of a 
nation may be essentially peaceful, they may rest on a keen appreciation 
of their own interests, but they are, nevertheless, liable to be suddenly 
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changed by some unforeseen accident or by fictitious agitation. Under 
these circumstances neither the most powerful monarch, nor the most 
influential Minister, is able to estimate or guarantee the duration of 
peaceful inclinations.’? We all know that almost immediately after the 
French protestations that they were so convinced of the peaceful disposition 
of their people and their Government that they were willing to reduce the 
French Army by one-tenth as a proof of sincerity, without making any 
demand on Prussia for reciprocity, the Hohenzollern succession to the 
Spanish Throne set France in a blaze from end to end, and an irresistible 
demand for war on Prussia completely obliterated all dallying with dis- 
armament. I quote this as a conspicuous instance of war being demanded 
by a nation on what rightly or wrongly it considered a point of honour— 
it most certainly was nothing more. Prussia, on the other hand, was 
playing for a very material stake, and won it. Most people who have 
taken the trouble to study the phenomenal growth of German prosperity 
see the beginning of it in the military organization of Prussia under 
von Moltke’s genius, which produced ‘‘ the Nation in Arms.’’ Without 
quoting other instances, is it not an obvious fact that good government 
can only be maintained throughout the world by the knowledge that the 
necessary force to ensure it is always capable of being called in where 
moral suasion fails? And above all, does not a nation get even more 
value out of the national training of its citizens in habits of discipline, 
cleanliness, self-denial, order, and respect for authority, than it does out 
of the secular education of the children at school, which goes just far 
enough to make them dissatisfied with their lot, and throws them on 
the world at the most critical time of their lives without having learnt their 
duty to God or their neighbour, and without a glimmering of their 
responsibilities to their country ? 


Dr. Miller Maguire: At this late hour I think it would be almost 
trifling with the audience if I did more than express as a civilian who has 
been bound to study and to observe the history of Europe for the last 30 
years or so, my entire agreement with the most admirable address of 
the lecturer, General Sir E. Barrow, who has done a service to the British 
nation in his capacity as a lecturer, especially in the present age of cant 
and false hypocrisy, which very few soldiers could have done in the 
capacity of warriors. Not that any one of us in this room would depreciate 
in the least the services of our soldiers in every capacity and in every 
clime. But what we want above all things now is the Truth! If we 
get at the truth in regard to military matters, especially if it is expressed 
by such an eminent authority, we ordinary civilians would be only too 
happy to support him in every way. With regard to the abominable 
remarks’ continually made in our nation, and in our nation alone, by 
certain persons who might have been better taught, about the decadence 
of the manners and morals of our soldiers relatively to other parts of the 
community, I have something to say. I alternately spend my time among 
Press men and lawyers—when I get a brief—and soldiers for the rest of the 
day; and there is not the slightest doubt about it that the officers of the 
British Army can hold their own with regard to morals, and what is as 
important to ladies, with regard to love-making and manners, with any 
other profession with which I am connected. The privates, in language, 
civility and tone generally are at least as presentable as their brothers 
in civilian careers, and the Generals of the British Army are at least as 
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competent as the Government will allow them to be, that is to say, every 
man who gets a chance does his duty well. He has not lost anything 
by being a soldier. A man of 60 years of age or a man of-50 years of 
age, like myself, if he had deteriorated by soldiering would have sufficient 
common sense left to repent and know wherein he had deteriorated, and to 
warn others. For my own part I was improved from being a very sad 
boy indeed, when I joined the Army, and even the Inns of Court ‘‘ Devil’s 
Own” Volunteers, to something of a man when I left them, although 
I had the misfortune, according to the paltry sophists represented by this 
grand illusioner, of having been for some time attached to that regiment 
as a private, and attached to the Guards’ course as an officer, and I found 
the Guards respectable enough for any man, English or Irish. 





Mr. Langdon-Davies: I was also in the Devil’s Own. 


Dr. Miller Maguire: I have not the least objection to that, or to 
his re-entering the corps, and I am sure if the gentleman answers to the 
name he will do well in some part of the great universal frame. I want to 
emphasize the truths put forward by soldiers and by statesmen, although 
we are not all soldiers. We become taxpayers and fathers of families, 
some of us, to be saved from ruin by soldiers. Lord Chancellor Bacon, 
a great lawyer, sets forth in his ‘‘ Essay on the True Greatness of 
Kingdoms and States ’—I commend this to the late member of the Devil’s 
Own, who has the Law Library at his disposal—every single word only, 
in regard to another century, that the gallant lecturer has said to-day: 
‘* above all things if you wish to preserve the greatness of the State you 
must have a race of military men,’’ and ‘‘ to be master of the sea is an 
abridgment of a monarchy,” and “ above all for Empire it is most important 
that a nation do profess arms as their principal honour, study, and 
occupation.’’ ‘‘ No nation that doth not profess arms in time of peace need 
expect success in arms in time of war.’’ He did not write for a day or 
for a passing whim, but for all time, and he proved that it is the duty 
of one generation to introduce such ordinances, customs, drills, experi- 
ments and such zeal in arms, regardless of cost, as may ‘‘ sow greatness 
to posterity.’”’ The gallant lecturer begs of you to ‘‘sow greatness for 
posterity!’’ Not by fooling in time of peace. Si vis pacem, para bellum. 
Work in time of peace—trust not to fortune or luck, be ready. Then with 
regard to Mr. Norman Angell’s theories that money is not riches and 
that it makes no matter whether a nation is a few milliards in debt more 
or less. Well! I think all these theories have been well tossed to pieces 
by the John Bulls in this room already, and by their ancestors in history. 
Substituting the angelic virtues of the book for the diabolical vehemence 
of the orator, does he pretend for one moment that he has not told us in 
his admirable piece of special pleading this afternoon that ‘‘ The 
Great Illusion’’ is bosh? I read ‘‘ The Great Illusion’’ three times, 
and I was paid five guineas one way and another for criticizing it, 
and therefore I ought to know something about it! This ‘‘ Great 
Illusion ’’ led us to believe that there was something very wonderful 
indeed in the proposition made. It now turns out that not even the 
most radical Englishman could be deluded by the “ Illusion ”’ into throwing 
aside the philosophy of Lord Bacon for the bosh of the 2oth Century. 
There is no possible way of getting a civic virtue except by reading and 
re-reading the annals of the past. The farther back you go the more 
you will learn. England without Queen Elizabeth! Why, there would 
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not be a woman here worth—————-well, they would be a very inferior set 
of ladies in appearance and in means. England without Queen Anne? 
England without the Black Prince, Drake, Frobisher, Howard and 
Raleigh? Great Britain without Churchill, the Duke of Marlborough, and 
without Wellington? He tells us to confine ourselves to the last Century. 
Oh, gentle Radical shepherd, whose soul’s in Algeria, tell me when the 
last Century began? I thought it began before the year 1813 or 1814. 
Where were we then? Telling the United States to mind her own business; 
chastising the soldiers of Soult after having passed the Pyrenees, and in 
the land of the Ghurkas trying to reduce them to civilization. What 
about 1854? Is it not true that if our fools of legislators had learnt 
the advice of the past our soldiers would have been in a very different 
state when they were in the trenches of Sevastopol? Turning to foreign 
history, what about the growth of Prussia and Japan and the United 
States? When did the growth of Prussia begin? Was it centuries ago? 
I trow not! Has not the growth of Prussia gone up in a marvellous 
way in half a century: 1864 in Denmark to 1866 in Bohemia and 1870 
in France, merely because in time of peace it was more ready for war 
than its adversaries? I am talking as a mere ordinary, common, vulgar 
student of the most ordinary history you can buy for 63d. How was 
it that the campaigns in Denmark and Bohemia made Prussia so cele- 
brated? How was it that whereas the French were singing ‘‘ A Berlin,’ 
the Prussians were round Paris within six weeks? Was that a good 
thing? Were starving women good things? Is starvation a good thing? 
The whole history of the world points to one tale, that as long as the 
world goes round adequate provision in time of peace is the only possible 
way by which a nation can come through a war with success. If you 
think that you are going to conquer Ulster by being unready to 
beat Orangemen in time of peace, the Orangemen may take it into their 
heads to beat you on July 12th. How did the United States conquer the 
Confederates—how did these hold out so long? How did the Yankees 
defeat the Spaniards in 1898? If you think that you are going to put 
down strikes in Africa by tomfoolery about syndicalism, or by Glory Halle- 
lujahs round walls such as the Jericho triumph? If you think you are 
going to conquer modern forts without guns, you are mistaken. What 
was the argument that converted the population of South Africa to 
reason only yesterday? It was one gun, Sir, and not let off even—a 
gun prepared. I would like to quote in conclusion the words, not of an 
ordinary Radical philosopher, but the words of the greatest of all Radicals 
that ever lived, the immortal Latin secretary of Oliver Cromwell—Milton 
—who was angelic enough, who wrote the triumph of the Angels and 
Seraphs over the able and erudite devil’s own hosts of Beelzebub and 
Belial—while Shakespeare warned you to be ‘‘ True to yourselves and 
naught’ would make you rue.’”” Milton’s magnificent prophecy is true 
to-day, because your ancestors a hundred years ago were true to themselves 
and true to posterity; their Trust—they preferred honour to finance, glory 
to cant and Empire to false philosophy. They held this fort—this Britain 
—long after their banknotes were inconvertible, and thus they realized 
the vision of Milton—who was under no illusion when he wrote words 
which every mother here should teach her children about their forebears :-— 
‘‘ Methinks I see a noble and puissant nation rousing herself like a strong 
man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks—as an eagle viewing her 


mighty zenith and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam.” 
Thus an immortal poet wrote to the Puritan warriors, nor did he dream of 
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a petty generation of ignorant sophists, and metaphysical illusionists, and 
Welsh rhapsodists and hypocritical children of Midas throttling the energies 
and blighting the future of his beloved land. 


Lieut.-Colonel Alsager Pollock: A few years ago M. Bloch brought out 
a book in which he said war was impossible. Since then, Mr. Norman 
Angell has written a book to prove that war is unprofitable, and that, 
therefore, no nation will be likely to undertake it. I came here expecting 
that a 4.7 would be let off from the platform at a nightingale. Whether 
it would have been the same if-Mr. Norman Angell had been here in 
person or not I cannot tell. At all events, instead of a nightingale I 
believe the shell fell in the neighbourhood of a gamecock, who thought 
so little of it that he regarded it as a peashooter, and proceeded to pick up 
the pieces. It seems to me that even this afternoon the real point has 
not been brought forward quite strongly enough. Surely it does not 
matter twopence whether M. Bloch is right in saying that war is impossible, 
or Mr. Norman Angell in saying that war is unprofitable. I got an idea 
of what it means from the vigorous speech of the gentleman who repre- 
sented Mr. Norman Angell. Supposing I had pulled his nose after this 
meeting, probably he would have hit me in the eye knowing me to be a 
small old man of 60 years of age. But then I called to mind what Lord 
Newton, Sir Claude MacDonald and others mentioned had taken place in 
consequence of the readiness to attack. Sir Claude MacDonald mentioned 
that the name of a ship divided into two was not regarded as quite so 
valuable an adjunct to a policy as two warships in China. Supposing I had 
been Georges Carpentier, I imagine that probably even Mr. Norman 
Angell’s advocate would have allowed me to tweak his nose with impunity ; 
at any rate, I would willingly allow Georges Carpentier to tweak my nose 
lest he gave me worse. The key to peace has been well stated by M. 
Gaston Routier in “le Napoléon de mes réves,’’ when the shade of the 
Emperor asserted most truly :—on n’obtiendra la paix universelle que par le 
domination universelle. ‘ 


The Chairman (Lord Sydenham): Before asking the lecturer to reply 
to the discusson, I should like to say a few words. I quite agree it is a 
good thing that this subject should be discussed in this theatre, even 
though this is not a Temple of Peace. We cannot tell to what extent the 
theories of ‘‘ The Great Illusion ’’ may be grasped at by people who are 
only .too ready to find plausible suggestions for imagining that war can be 
rendered impossible, and for throwing off what has been called the burden 
of armaments, which I am glad to see Sir Edmund Barrow has largely 
disproved by showing that armaments are not an altogether unproductive 
burden. I imagine that most of us took up ‘‘ The Great Illusion ’’ with 
perfectly open minds, willing to be disillusioned, and hoping we should find 
that the author had found out some practical means of mitigating national 
and racial hostility, and so preparing the way towards the peace of the 
world in the future. I do not know what others thought of it; but I 
found only a series of propositions which seemed to me to be falsified 
by all the history I knew, and a number of assertions, made in the most 
dogmatic fashion, which appeared to me to be wildly inaccurate. I agree 
with Sir Edmund Barrow, that if these propositions were to become articles 
of faith among our people the only result would be grave danger to our 
national existence. I am glad, therefore, that he has come forward to 
refute them this afternoon, though I need not say that you cannot attempt 
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to deal with ali that the book contains in the course of such time as the 
Council of this Institution would permit. One could easily write a volume 
on every one of the ten heads with which the lecturer has dealt. I find 
myself Tanticapped at starting, because we are told by Mr. Norman 
Angell’s representative that only modern experience can be taken as of any 
account. I certainly did not understand that from the book, and I should 
like to know when we are to begin. At what period of history may we 
take it that the doctrines of ‘‘ The Great Illusion ’’ begin to be applicable, 
because it must be remembered that these theories touch the elementary 
passions of nations and of mankind, which, after all, have not changed 
much throughout the ages? Therefore I claim for a moment to deal with 
a little past history, although it is not perhaps so recent as it ought to 
be according to Mr. Norman Angell’s views. I admit that, in relying 
on the historical argument, we can none of us say what would have 
happened to this country, what our future would have been, if our 
ancestors had accepted the theories of ‘‘ The Great Illusion.’’ But, on the 
other hand, surely all history from the earliest times can tell us what 
happens to nations which neglect to prepare for war, which are unable 
to defend themselves; and history can also teach us what victory means 
and what defeat entails. In the Seven Years’ War we emerged triumphant, 
as you all know, and as a result of that war we gained Canada, Nova 
Scotia, Cape Breton, Tobago, Dominica, St. Vincent, Granada, and Senegal. 
During that war, our trade largely increased. Can anyone really believe 
that if Canada had become French it would have been of no advantage 
to France and no disadvantage to us? That is the doctrine of ‘‘ The Great 
Illusion ’’—at least if that doctrine may be assumed to go back as far as 
the Seven Years’ War. In the War of American Independence, our 
resources were overtaxed by the tremendous strain put upon them, and 
consequently our trade decreased. But, nevertheless, we held our own at 
sea. If we had been defeated in that war, we should have lost India. 
Can anyone say it would have been no disadvantage to us or to India if 
India had passed to some other Power. In the wars of the French Revo- 
lution and Empire, our trade more than doubled. India became an undis- 
puted British Possession, and the wonderful progress and prosperity since 
attained, which I am happy to have seen in India, then became possible. 
But, further than that, Australia and New Zealand were left to us to 
develop and to populate at leisure, without any fear whatever of external 
aggression, and Europe secured a long period of peace. Surely we must 
all admit—certainly we cannot deny—that to the maritime ascendancy that 
we won at that crisis of our history can be traced the enormous develop- 
ment of our oversea trade from 96 millions in 1815 to more than 1,900 
millions to-day. How-can anyone, with such figures and facts before him, 
be induced to believe that military and political power give a nation no com- 
mercial advantage? It is obvious that we could not have obtained that trade 
unless we had other qualities besides the naval and military qualities, and 
it is equally certain that if we possessed the commercial abilities and had 
not the naval and military force, that trade could never have been built 
up. Just think of the start it gave us over our rivals, and the long 
arrears they had to make up before they could attempt to compete with 
us, and imagine what would have happened to us if we had been defeated 
in that war. Surely it must be plain to us all that, if we had been defeated 
in the great wars which began in 1792 and ended in 1815, we should have 
had no British Empire to-day. If such a fallacy as this of “‘ The Great 
Illusion "’ finds believers here, surely, as one of the speakers said to-day, 
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it will not be believed by other peoples who are careful students of our 
own history—who frame their policy upon our history. And perhaps after 
all it is the views of foreign nations that are of the most importance. 
I have referred to these three wars for a particular reason. As a Pesult of 
two of them, as I have said, our trade increased. In the other case, 
for a special reason, our trade decreased by 27 per cent.; but Mr. Norman 
Angell says in his book that ‘‘ the more a nation’s wealth is protected the 
less secure does it become.’’ Again, did this doctrine become applicable 
last year, or the year before, or one hundred years ago? To support his 
theory the author says that ‘‘ Swiss and Belgian merchants are driving 
English from the Canadian markets.’? That statement is quite inaccurate. 
In the year in which the last edition of ‘‘ The Great Illusion ’’ was pub- 
lished, our exports to Canada were 95,300,000 dollars in value, while 
Belgium exported to Canada 3,240,000 and the Swiss exports to Canada 
amounted to 2,773,000 dollars. Clearly the exports of Belgium and Switzer- 
land are negligible quantities compared with our own, and they show 
no signs of rapid expansion. The statement I have quoted, therefore, 
ought not to have been made. It is made evidently with a wish to 
show that Belgium and Switzerland could not protect their trade, and that 
therefore it is quite unnecessary for us to protect ours. That is another 
fallacy. In the first place, Belgium is protected, as we all know, by 
international guarantees; and, in the second place, very powerful armed 
interests are concerned in securing that neither Belgium nor Switzerland 
shall lose their independence. Sir Edmund Barrow has dealt most effec- 
tively with the fallacy that ‘‘it is an optical illusion to suppose that an 
addition of territory adds to a nation’s wealth, since that wealth remains 
in the hands of its population ’’; but there is one point which I should 
like to emphasize further, always premising that I do not know when this 
doctrine began to apply. Suppose that the territory produces no wealth 
at all, and that it is conquered by a progressive Power; it may then 
become wealth-producing to a large extent, and not only will its own 
population gain, but the annexing country must share in the trade which 
the produced wealth will create, and that annexing country must, there- 
fore, benefit. And that is precisely what is happening now in the Sudan, 
to which Sir Edmund Barrow has referred. It has also happened on a 
vast scale in Canada, Australia and New Zealand, where British labour 
and British capital have made huge areas of wilderness into wealth-pro- 
ducing territory. Sir Edmund Barrow has characterized the tenth fallacy 
as being the most dangerous of all, and I quite agree with him; but 
this fallacy is closely connected with another in ‘‘ The Great Illusion,”’ 
and may have arisen from it. The author makes the unqualified statement 
that ‘‘ Physical force is a constantly diminishing factor in human affairs.”’ 
That is one of those plausible assertions which is likely to be peculiarly 
harmful. It is true that we do not now go about armed for self-protection ; 
it is true that force is kept more perhaps in the background than it was. 
It may be true—I am not at all sure that it is true—-that force is not 
so frequently employed as it was; but it is emphatically not true that 
physical force is less necessary now than it used to be in the past. The 
security of London is preserved by physical force, highly organized and 
costly to an extent which would have been undreamed of a century age, 
and, as we know, that force is barely sufficient. In support of this very 
dangerous theory, the author of ‘‘ The Great Illusion ’’ tells us a little story. 
A bank in a Western mining town was constantly being held up because 
it contained gold that was wanted for the payment of the wages of the 
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employees of the mine. The company arranged to pay the wages in cheques 
on a San Francisco bank, and the author tells us that ‘* the bank was 
never attacked again.’? The moral drawn from that, as far as I can 
make out, is that the intelligence of the bank manager was so great 
that it enabled physical force to be dispensed with. But what is the real 
moral? Merely that the Government of the United States, for reasons of 
its own, did not provide the physical force required in a small mining 
town and did provide sufficient physical force at San Francisco. The 
author makes an even more amazing statement in support of his theory. 
He tells us that the Sudani tribesman is ‘‘ Manly, sturdy, hardy, with 
the courage and warlike qualities which no European can equal; but the 
frail and spectacled Englishman is his master, and a few scores of such 
will make themselves. masters of teeming thousands of Sudanis; the 
relatively unwarlike Englishman is doing the same all over Asia.’’ Ladies 
and gentlemen, I refrain from characterizing that statement. If the 
‘“‘ frail and spectacled Englishman” is doing anything of this kind in 
Asia, or any other part of the world, it is because physical force lies ready 
and near behind him. The Sudan was very recently conquered, and that 
fact cannot be forgotten. There is force ready on the spot, and there 
is much more force, the whole force of the Empire, behind it. The 
Sudan Camel Corps, which is not officered by frail and spectacled English- 
men, is a most efficient body, and only a few weeks ago it was necessary 
to quell disturbances on the Zeraf River. A year ago I was on the North- 
West frontier of India, which Sir Edmund Barrow knows so intimately. 
The men who hold that frontier for us are not frail or spectacled, and 
nothing struck me so much as the tremendous effect of force, not out- 
wardly visible, but ready for action and well understood by the wild 
tribesmen of the border. But there is an even more striking instance 
of the necessity of physical force to which Dr. Miller Maguire has referred. 
In July last, the Union Government of South Africa was face to face 
with a revolution at Johannesburg, and the situation was saved by Imperial 
troops. The Commission of Inquiry reported that it was fortunate the 
task ‘‘ was entrusted to well-disciplined forces,’? and they most significantly 
added: ‘‘ Had the Imperial forces not been on the spot to render prompt 
assistance, the injury to life and property would have been much greater.”’ 
To-day that Government is confronted by an even greater emergency. We 
are told that every good citizen is on the side of order, but that does not 
avail. The future of the Union depends upon the sufficiency, the efficiency, 
and the wise handling of the armed and organized forces at the disposal 
of the Government, and apparently the second revolution will be averted 
without bloodshed. The lesson is a plain one for us all to read. To 
possess organized force and to make it clear that you are prepared to use 
it in good time is the most humane policy which any civilized Government 
can adopt. I will take only one more point, and that is this: I read 
with amazement the following pronouncement :—If a nation “ remains 
military it decays; if it prospers and takes its share of the work of the 
world it ceases to be military.’’ Ladies and gentlemen, Germany was 
never so military as it is to-day, and never before has Germany taken 
such a large part in the work of the world, and done so with such evident 
and such well-deserved success. Russia was never more military than she 
is to-day, and Russia is beginning to play a part in the world’s work, and 
to share in the world’s commerce and industry to an extent never before 
approached, whilst at the same time her revenue is steadily increasing. 
Japan was never more military than to-day, and we have seen in Japan 
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the rise of the arts of peace going on pari passu with the success and 
development of the arts of war. According to the author of ‘‘ The Great 
Illusion ’’—and this is a very recent history, so that I think his doctrine 
must apply to these cases—Germany, Russia and Japan must either be 
beginning to decay, or they must be ceasing to be military. There is 
no other alternative if the theory of ‘‘ The Great Illusion ”’ is true. Which 
is happening? Are they hastening to decay, or are they ceasing to be 
military? The author may very likely say that he means something quite 
different by the word ‘“‘ military.’”’ If so, it should have been explained 
in a footnote or somewhere. He may say that Germany, Russia and Japan 
are not military in his sense; but I think most of us will agree that the 
sentence as I have quoted it, as it stands in the last edition, is a most 
misleading one. I will say only one more thing in regard to Mr. Davies’ 
speech. He told us that conquest is too expensive to be attempted, and 
that Sir Edmund Barrow did not present the other side of the balance 
sheet. Why is conquest expensive? It can only be because the nation 
attacked is thoroughly well able to protect itself. If it has no protection 
then conquest will be cheap, and the balance sheet will certainly be 
heavily on the side of the conqueror. I fear I have detained you far too 
long, but one cannot, in such a short space of time, even glance at the 
abounding fallacies of ‘‘ The Great Illusion.’’ I would like to tell you in 
a few words the one deduction I can get out of it—I have read the book 
twice—and that is this. If the whole world were divided up into areas 
of exactly equal civilization, each ruled by a Great Power, and if all Govern- 
ments and all peoples had been simultaneously brought to a firm belief 
that all war was useless, because it would be equally injurious to the 
victor and the conquered; then armaments might be dispensed with. I 
think, ladies and gentlemen, we may all grant that, and we may equally 
grant that if all mankind ever becomes perfectly virtuous, then criminal 
laws and police may safely be abolished. But till that time comes I think 
it is better for us to rely upon the words of an even wiser man than the 
author of ‘‘ The Great Illusion.’? More than 2,400 years ago Solon is said 
to have said to Croesus: “‘A king will come with iron and take away 
your gold,’’ and those words came true. For us at the present time, on 
the strength of ‘‘ The Great Illusion,’ to reduce our standards of prepara- 
tion for war would be a certain sign of the madness with which the gods 
afflict nations and individuals whom they wish to destroy. I am sure you 
will all welcome the declaration made by the Lord Chancellor yesterday 
that the standard of our armaments is not to be reduced, and that our 
naval strength is not to be weakened. We can at least gather from this 
that the theories and the fallacies of ‘‘ The Great Illusion ’’ have not 
penetrated into the minds of His Majesty’s Government. 


General Sir Edmund Barrow, in reply, said: After the very compre- 
hensive remarks you have heard from the Chairman it is quite unnecessary 
for me to detain you for my remarks, but I would say that if, as Mr. 
Davies urged, I was only arguing one side of the question, I did not 
come here to argue it from his point of view. I do not see how he could 
have expected me to put the arguments on what he called the debit side. 
Mr. Davies has left the theatre, so I need not attempt to criticise his 
speech as I had originally intended to do. I have just turned up ‘‘ The 
Great Illusion ’’ to see who this military officer was that he quoted, and 
I find it is a certain Captain March Phillipps of Rimington’s Tigers. 
I do not know anything about him, but the language he used regarding 
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the soldier makes me so indignant that I can hardly bring myself to refer 
to it. I will just read it to you now if you will allow me. He says: 
‘*In soldiers’ eyes lying, theft, drunkenness, bad ianguage, etc., are not 
evils at all. They steal like jackdaws. The language I used to think of 
a merchantship’s forecastle was pretty bad, but the language of Tommies 
in point of profanity and obscenity beat it hollow.’’ That I think must 
render every one of.us justly indignant. It is true that Mr. Norman Angell 
disclaimed saying those words himself, but I will tell you how he dis- 
claimed it. He said, ‘‘ please, please, dear reader, do not say that I am 
slandering the British soldier; I am quoting a British officer.”” I am sure 
none of us will agree with that description of the British soldier! I will 
not make any further remarks with regard to the other speeches we have 
heard, because the Chairman has summarized all that is necessary to 
be said on this occasion. I thank you all for your kind attention. 


The Chairman: I now ask you to pass a hearty vote of thanks to 
Sir Edmund Barrow for the most illuminating lecture he has delivered. 
In giving this lecture he has added another to his great services to the 
country, and no one could have better dispelled the astounding fallacies 
of ‘‘ The Great Illusion ” than the lecturer to whom we have listened with 
so much interest. 

The resolution of thanks was carried by acclamation. 


Col. Sir Lonsdale Hale: Ladies and gentlemen. As Chairman of 
the Council I wish to convey the thanks of the meeting and of the Council 
to my friend, Lord Sydenham, for kindly taking the Chair this afternoon. 


Note by the Lecturer. 


With the permission of the Council I now add the following comments 
on the remarks made by Mr. Bernard Langdon-Davies when opening the 
discussion at the close of my lecture. 

He accuses me of setting up nine-pins in order to knock them over. 
The nine-pins (ten in this- case) were set up, not by me, but by Mr. 
Norman Angell. The first five were taken verbatim from the synopsis 
which prefaces his book, and when an author takes the trouble to epitomize 
his case in a synopsis one may reasonably assert that his critics are not 
misrepresenting him if they assume that it is a correct though briet 
statement of the fundamental points of that author’s doctrine and argu- 
ments. Those fundamental points were more fully developed in Chapters 
I. to III. of Part I. of ‘‘ The Great Illusion,’’ while Chapters IV. to 
VIII. were devoted to stating his case with regard to the special subjects 
of ‘‘Confiscation,’’ ‘‘Indemnity,’’ and ‘‘Colonies.’’ The subject of ‘‘ Unpro- 
ductive Expenditure ’’: was particularly dealt with by him in the Financial 
Review, of Reviews for June, 1913, while my tenth ‘‘ nine-pin’’ was, I 
contend, a logical and fair deduction from the quotations I gave from pages 
291 to 298 of his book. I therefore now reiterate my statement that the 
‘“‘ nine-pins ’’ were set up by him, and if, as Mr. Davies says, I knocked 
them over, I have good reason to be satisfied. Mr. Davies next goes on 
to say that I have tried to annihilate Mr. Norman Angell by dragging 
in records of the 17th and 18th Centuries. On the contrary, most of 
my examples were taken from the 19th Century—and after. It is true 
that I made an allusion to the Navigation Laws, which were framed in 
the 17th Century, but it was in the 19th Century that we reaped the 
harvest. Similarly as regards Holland and India, it was the fruition 
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of our policy in the 19th and not the seed time in the 17th and 18th 
Centuries to which I drew attention. Some of my other examples— 
hypothetical cases like ‘‘ Panama’”’ and ‘‘ Egypt ’’—were even taken from 
futurity. Most people would say I was too previous, but Mr. Davies is 
not satisfied, and accuses me of trifling with ancient history because I 
refer to Burma (1886) and the Sudan (1898) and Panama (1950?). If 
so, what does he think of Mr. Norman Angell, who dips so far back into 
the musty records of the past as the Franco-German War of 1870, and the 
lessons taught by the fate of Spanish America! 

My next offence is that I have not confined the argument to warfare 
between two “ highly-civilized and highly-organized communities.’’ Why 
should I do so? As I said in my lecture, ‘‘ It is the untamed and barbaric 
nations that may in the future, as in the past, be the disturbing cause.”’ 
When I wrote those words I had in my mind some speech or dictum 
regarding the wars of the future, made by one of our wisest and most 
foreseeing of Statesmen—the late Lord Salisbury. I am content to abide 
by his wisdom rather than accept the restricted conditions prescribed by 
Mr. Langdon-Davies. 

I am accused of libelling Mr. Angell by suggesting that his doctrines 
are harmful, because their acceptance may lead to disarmament. In fact, 
Mr. Davies tells me that “ his whole doctrine is an assertion of the right 
of defence.’”’ I am glad to hear it, for I never should have guessed it, 
but now I may hope that he will convert many of his disciples, who 
have hitherto imagined the contrary, and I trust that ‘‘ The Right of 
Defence ’’ will be the subject of his next lecture. Mr. Davies, after a few 
generalities on the subject of the 17th Century, takes the specific case 
of India, and says while I talk about the 100 millions of trade with 
India, ‘‘ what about the 100 millions of German trade?’? I humbly admit 
that our trade with Germany is very precious to us, but it is infinitely more 
precious to Germany. While we export 40 millions to Germany she 
exports 70 millions to us, mostly manufactured goods, whereas our exports 
are largely such items as coal, cotton yarn, raw wool, and woollen yarn, 
articles which serve mostly to develop German manufactures and German 
industry, so that I think I am right in my assertion that as regards Anglo- 
German trade Germany gets the best of the bargain. Whereas, in the case 
of the Indian trade, our imports into India are not only ten times those 
of Germany, but they are mostly manufactured articles, and apart from 
trade statistics, as 1 have shown in my lecture, we derive an enormous 
income from pay, pensions, Indian dividends, so, take it all round, our 
profits from India are infinitely greater than our profits from Germany, 
thus illustrating my general contention that trade follows the flag, and that 
Colonies are profitable. 

Mr. Davies points triumphantly to the fact that Holland is to-day, 
for its size, one of the richest countries in the world. Quite so! I said 
so myself! But Holland too has Colonies, and she has had a whole 
century in which to recuperate. I took the case of Holland to show how 
a nation which would not exert itself to defend its interests and its 
independence might be humbled to the dust and all but crushed out of 
existence. Mr. Davies asks whether “ the countries which took the wealth 
of Holland gained by doing so?’”’ Of couse they did! The French sucked 
the lifeblood of Holland for 20 years, their armies lived on Holland like 
leeches, so much so that even King Louis, when asked for more and 
more money by his imperious brother, was constrained to abdicate for 
very shame. Then as to England. When we took St. Eustatius we 
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captured over 180 merchantmen, with goods valued at four millions sterling. 
That capture hardly cost us a cent or a man. Similarly Java would have 
been enormously profitable to us had we not restored it at the end of the 
war. Mr. Davies then says, ‘‘ even that is not our final question, but what 
would they gain to-day in the circumstances of to-day?’’ Let me tell 
him! If Germany, owing to the defencelessness of Holland and the 
apathy and folly of England and France, was enabled to annex Holland, 
she would gain not only the rich Colonies of Java, Sumatra, etc., but also 
what is far more important, a great strategical position in Hoiland and 
a great natural trade route by the Rhine to Rotterdam and the open sea. 
Of course, he will rightly say such a supposition is incredible and pre- 
posterous, as Germany would have to fight both England and France. 
Quite so! That helps my argument. If you are prepared to fight for 
your rights or your interests, no one will attack you, but if you rely 
solely on your moral rights, on arbitration, and on the interdependence of 
finance, and such-like bulwarks, you will go under at once just as Holland 
did a hundred years ago. 

As to my Panama example, there is much to be said on both sides, 
but I cannot enter into a discussion on so delicate a subject without, 
perhaps, ‘saying something indiscreet or tactless, which might hurt the 
susceptibilities of American or German readers, as obviously the question 
of relative naval and military power would be involved. 

Mr. Davies has dealt very vigorously with my remarks as to armaments 
not being wholly unproductive, and tells me, not very politely, that my 
arguments were ‘‘ just those of labouring men who have not studied 
political economy,’’ and to prove the folly of my contention he adopts the 
reductio ad absurdum. I might very well reply by a tu quoque and tell him 
that ‘‘if building motor cars is good for employment, carry it on; build 
more and more motor cars till the whole nation is engaged in the industry !”’ 
Of course, such an argument would be just as futile as his is, and as he 
himself says, ‘‘ it is a relative question.’? You build as many motor cars 
as the market will absorb. Similarly you spend or should spend as much 
on armaments as is necessary to insure your safety and your national 
interests. 

Before I forget it, let me here interpolate that I have ascertained that 
the Captain March Phillipps whose outrageous indictment of the British 
soldier was quoted by Mr. Norman Angell as that of ‘‘an able and culti- 
vated British officer,”” cannot be traced at the War Office as ever having 
served as an officer in the British Army, unless a temporary local corps 
in South Africa can be so classed, so that his knowledge of the British 
soldier seems to be limited to his acquaintance with those whom he met 
‘with Remington,’’ by which I presume is meant Rimington’s Horse, and 
later in Damant’s Horse. 

FinaHy, I must apologize for my misconception of Mr. Norman Angell’s 
mission, for Mr. Langdon-Davies now tells us of Mr. Angell’s “life-long 
and passionate belief in the duty of a nation to defend itself to its last 
penny and its last man.”’ I must confess I never gathered this from his 
writings, and was under the delusion that he and his disciples were opposed 
to ‘‘ militarism ’’ in any shape. Like Pope Gregory I was mistaken 
about them, and had classed them in my mind as “ Non Angli sed Angeli,”’ 
but I now find they are not little angels at all, but, according to Mr. Davies, 
Devil’s Own Fighting Britons consumed with a burning and patriotic 
desire to defend their country to the last ditch, so that I hope we may 
now see many of them rushing to enrol themselves in the Territorial Army. 











THE SYSTEM OF HORSE SUPPLY IN THE 
SWISS ARMY. 


By the late COLONEL CAMILLE FAVRE, Swiss Army. 





THE following notes on the above subject were compiled 
by Colonel Camille Favre of the Swiss Army. The upshot of 
his careful examination is that for an annual expenditure of 
about £260,000, the Swiss can arrange for the horses required 
for an army of 210,000 men. The cavalry horses belong to the 
men while they are serving in the First Line (Elite), and the 
artillery horses are hired. 


PART I.—HORSES OWNED BY THE STATE. 


1. Cavalry. 


Establishment: 24 squadrons of dragoons @ 133 horses. 
12 squadrons of guides @ 150 horses. 
4 mounted machine gun batteries with 

159 horses. 


All these horses are bought by the State, mostly abroad, 
and are the property of the State, but they remain in the hands 
of the soldiers.1 They cost an average price of £52, delivered 
in Switzerland. After their arrival they are placed for about 
a year at the Remount Depét and trained, then handed over 
at about five years old to the troops.2- The horses thus given 
over are put up to auction, and each soldier can choose his 
horse. If several soldiers want the same horse, they can pay 
a higher price than the fixed price, but this extra charge must 
not exceed £20. 

On receiving the horse the soldier pays half the price of 
it (plus the extra charge). Every year the State refunds to 
him one-tenth of the price he has paid, so that at the end of 
ten years (the length of service in the Elite) the soldier’s money 
is entirely refunded (except for the amount of the extra charge). 
At the end of ten years® the soldier Passes into the Reserve. 





1 The machine-gun horses (about ren are placed (when not on peritce) 
in the hands of civilians, on the same conditions as the horses placed 
with soldiers. 

2 In these horses are included those of the junior officers, who receive 
a horse when joining as recruits, and keep it once they are appointed 
officers. The horses of the senior officers are paid for by themselves. 

3 In the other arms, at the end of 12 years. 
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The cavalry of the Reserve is not mounted, and the horse, 
now aged about 15 years (if it is still alive) becomes the property 
of the soldier. However, these horses, if they are still in good 
condition, would form in time of war a reserve of trained horses 
for the cavalry. 

In time of peace, the horses are placed with the cavalry 
soldier (generally of the -well-to-do agricultural class). They 
are fed at his expense, and he uses them for agricultural work. 
They are inspected by the squadron commander, and in general 
there are few grounds for complaint. Should there be any com- 
plaints, the horse is taken out of the soldier’s hands and looked 
after (at his expense) by the State. This is a terrible punish- 
ment, and there is seldom any need to have recourse to it. 

When the horse enters the service it only costs the State 
the price of its food while its service lasts, plus the expenses 
of shoeing and of looking after it in time of illness. 


2. Cavalry Remount Dept. 


This depét and its branches receive the horses bought for 
the cavalry. It feeds them and looks after them and has them 
trained in the remount course by a special and permanent staff 
of riders under the direction of officers. They are then handed 
over to the troop, while they go through the ‘‘ Recruits’ 
School.”’ ta 

The young horses remain (including their training) for 
about a year at the depét after their purchase. One can say 
approximately that the horse is bought at four years old, and 
given over at five years. Some of the horses, however, are less ~\ 
than five years old, and complaints are made of this. 

The horse undergoes a preliminary training, solely to 
accustom it to being ridden. Then comes the real, thorough 
training, which lasts for four months. 

The number of horses bought annually is 1,050, according Hi 
to the estimates. But, as a matter of fact, on account of losses || 
sustained by the cavalry, a certain number of supplementary 
horses have to be bought every year. Thus in 1911 about 223 
were bought for £11,600 (if one reckons them at £52 each). 

Among the young horses, there exists at the depdt a reserve ite 
of horses (at least 300), which are used to replace horses which \ 
have died. These horses, the greater number of which have 
been withdrawn from the troops on account of temporary illness, 
or defective training, are all trained, and they would form a 
new reserve in time of war. 


3. Establishment of Horses Under State Control. 


This establishment, which is separate from the cavalry, buys 
and trains its own horses (136 in 1911). It counted on an 





1 Corresponding to the men serving in the British Yeomanry. Hl 
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average in 1910 and 1911, 850 horses, forming a reserve for the 
saddle and for the artillery. 


These horses serve :— 

(a) For the use of mounted officers who do not possess 
horses of their own. 

(b) For the use of the corps of artillery attached to which 
they furnish (especially in the Recruits’ Schools) a 
certain stock of horses trained to military service. 


It must be noted that these artillery horses are used for two 
purposes. They are also trained for the saddle, and could all 
be used in time of war for mounting officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers. Besides, the State establishment owns a small 
stock of artillery horses (62 in 1911) which are re-sold every 
year (at a profit) after having Served in the troop. These artil- 
lery horses of the State establishment are the only draught 
horses trained to military service which the army possesses. 

The rest of the artillery horses used by that arm (and which 
are the immense majority) are, in time of peace, simply hired 
for the service (as will be seen later on) at somuch aday. They 
are generally trained for draught work, but have no military 
training, except those which have already done their service 
while on hire. They learn the rest very quickly, and at the 
end of a few days, they know the words of command. All the 
foreign officers who come to Switzerland are extremely aston- 
ished at this fact, but there is really nothing very astonishing 
in it, if one takes the trouble to think it out. 

Résumé of the horses bought by the State Establishment 
(approximate figures). 

(1) Cavalry—5,628.! 

(2) Young horses at the depédt, plus 223 additional horses. 

(3) At the depdt a reserve of 300 horses. 

(4) About goo horses belonging to the State establishment. 

Total 8,101 horses (about).? 


Cost of these horses. 

(1) The cost of purchase (about £52). 

(2) The cost of forage allowance when they are on service 
(about 1s. 5d. a day in 1911). 

(3) Cost of the staffs of the depét, the remount course, 
and the State establishment, and of these institutions. 

(4) The expenses arising every year from illness and 
depreciation (see later on). 





1 According to other calculations 5,808 horses; this does not include 
the remainder of the horses belonging to the Reserve Cavalry. 

2 In reality, in January, 1911, the cavalry horses numbered 5,476, and 
the horses of the depét and reserve 1,342. In case of war one could count 
on a reserve of goo trained saddle horses (State establishment), plus 300 
at the depét, plus the horses of the Reserve Cavalry. 
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The loss arising from horses in the cavalry dying and 
having to be replaced is shown in the purchase of supplementary 
horses to replace them. In 1911, 764 horses died or were 
rejected. 

All these expenses are considered to be too high. The 
loss of the cavalry horses. and their illnesses result chiefly 
from their sudden transfer from agricultural employment to 
an extremely hard service and coarser food. They arise in only 
a small degree from the treatment of the horse while in the 
soldier’s hands. 

Complaints are also made, that in order to please the 
peasants, breeding is rather neglected when purchasing the 
horses. In spite of this the Swiss cavalry horses can be looked 
on as first-class material. All that is required is that they should 
last longer, which may come about, and this would decrease 
the expense. 


PART II.—HORSES HIRED BY THE STATE. 


In this list are included all the horses used in the army 
which have not been purchased. They are (a) the greater 
number of the officers’ riding horses, and (b) the greater number 
of the draught horses. 


1. Officers’ Horses. 


This question is very complicated. Ina general way, every 
officer serving in the Regular Army should either own a horse, 
or else be sure of securing a horse in case of mobilization.t 

Among the officers obliged to have two horses, certain are 
assured of receiving in case of mobilization (and also in time of 
manoeuvres) a second horse provided by the State establishment. 
In a general way also, and on principle, all officers (except 
subaltern officers of the cavalry who are allowed one horse) are 
obliged to procure their own horses. For this they receive an 
allowance which is paid to them, and which, on principle, is 
3s. 4d. a day while on service. However, this allowance is 
sometimes higher (5s. to 5s. 10d.) in time of grand manoeuvres, 
as the cost of hiring goes up then.? 

1.’ Senior Officers who have a command in the Regular 
Army above the rank of Lieut.-Colonel (cavalry included) are 





1 The officers obliged to have three horses in time of war are very 
few. They are the officers commanding army corps and divisions, with 
their chiefs of the staff, and officers commanding brigades of all arms. 

2 For horses from the State establishment, the officer receives an 
indemnity from the State, and refunds it to the establishment. This 
explains why this establishment costs so little to the estimates. This is 
clearly a case of the officer hiring a horse from the State establishment. 


O@ 
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obliged to own a horse.t For this they receive an allowance 
for forage and a servant during the year (1s. 8d. a day for the 
servant and 1s. 6d. a day for forage in 1911). These officers 
do not receive any allowance in money when on service, except 
in cases of depreciation and of accident. Their horses are not 
bought by the State, and we can therefore conclude that they 
come into the category of horses hired by the State. - 


2. All other officers in the Regular Army are obliged to 
procure their own horses, and all officers of the Regular Army, 
without exception, are obliged to procure their second or third 
horse (through the State establishment or otherwise) in time of 
peace and of war, and assure themselves of one or several horses 
in case of mobilization. They receive an allowance for each 
horse, which can be counted on an average at 4s. 2d. a day. 
Therefore each officer’s horse costs 4s. 2d. a day for hire.? 


3. Officers of the Reserve would have more difficulty in 
procuring their horses. The greater number, in fact, have no 
horses in time of peace, and they are not obliged to reserve 
themselves a horse in advance for time of war. 


However, they are thinking of increasing the number of 
saddle horses in Switzerland, and with some purchases abroad 
at the last moment, we should be able to mount all the officers 
of the Regulars and the Reserve, in case of mobilization. On 
this subject it must be remarked that the greater part of the 
saddle horses for the infantry regiments are not required to be 
good horses. Thus the horses of the company officers (who are 
now all mounted) are only used by these officers on the march. 


2. Draught Horses. 


The greater number of horses come under this category. 
There is no difficulty in getting them in time of peace, or in 
time of war, either for the artillery or for the transport service. 
Besides, our soldiers of the transport service being accustomed 
in their home life to do a certain amount of driving, it is suffi- 
cient to teach them the elements of riding (those that are 
mounted). It is, therefore, useless to buy draught horses in 
time of peace. It is sufficient to hire them when they are 
required. Therefore, except for several hundreds of horses 
on the State establishment, the army does net possess any 
draught horses. To procure them there are two systems: one 
for time of peace, the other for time of war. 





1 In this category must be counted all officers of the General Staff not 
included in a body of troops, and those officers of the training corps who 
are obliged to be mounted. 

2 Except those horses of senior officers which have an annual ration, 
and those of the subaltern officers of cavalry. 
3 See under Draught Horses: mobilization in time of war. 
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Peace.—The providing of draught horses and the horses 
of the non-commissioned officers (which are draught horses 
capable of being ridden), is done by contractors. For this 
purpose Switzerland is divided into three districts. In each 
district there sits a commission of veterinary surgeons authorized 
to refuse or accept the horses presented by the contractors, and 
to estimate their value on their entry into the service. 

The contractors know the dates when horses have to be 
provided, and present their horses on the fixed days. 

War.—The law gives the State the right to requisition all 
horses in time of war. This is done through the intermediary 
of the Communes, which present the horses of their district to 
a military commission. 

In order to facilitate this work, and also mobilization, an 
exact census of horses fit for service (saddle and draught) is 
made from time to time in Switzerland. This serves to establish 
approximate data for time of war. The cost of hiring draught 
horses is from 2s. 6d. to 3s. a day in peace time (2s. 6d. in 1911). 


PART III.—COST OF LOOKING AFTER AND DEPRECIATION 
OF HORSES. 


These expenses do not include the replacing of cavalry 
horses which have died or been rejected (see above—Cavalry). 
They include for all the other horses on service, the care given 
to those which are temporarily sick, and the sums of money 
paid for depreciation during service. 

All these horses are valued on entering and on leaving 
the service, and the difference between the two values (that is 
to say, the depreciation) is paid to the owner of the horse, or 
to whoever has hired it, who repays the owner. This item of 
depreciation for horses which have died or fallen sick, forms 
about half the total of expenses. The total of these expenses 
was, in 1911, £26,228 for death and sickness of horses, and for 
depreciations, cost of hospital, experts, and medicaments (not 
including the price of replacing 764 cavalry horses which had 
died or been rejected). 


in Résumé. 
Cost of- Horses in the Swiss Army in 1911. 


Effective strength in 1911: Regulars, 142,054; Reserve, 
69,513. Total, 211,567 men. 


I. Cost of Horses. & 
Purchase of 1,050 horses (cavalry) at about £52 
each el “a Kes cae a .-- 454,600 
Supplementary purchases (about 223 horses) ... 11,600 


Cost of Remount Depédts, and Remount Courses 79,737 
Cost of the State controlled establishment for 
horses... on lee Asis se Hy 5,104 
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II. Hire of Horses. b 
Allowances to officers for their horses, and the 
hire of horses for the troops! ... i% ..» 104,080 


III. Miscellaneous. 


Rations of forage and allowances for servants of 
senior officers, or officers on the staff having 





the right to an annual ration ... : 5,625 
Cost of the permanent staff of the veterinary and 

military services “i sins ie ean 1,200 
Total cost for the Army in 1911 a nes ..- £261,946 


The daily ration of forage per horse cost, in 1911, 1s. 5d. 





1 This sum includes all expenses incurred by units of all arms for 
their horses while on service—i.e., saddle and draught horses, forage, 
care of sick, and compensation for deceased horses, shoeing of horses. 
It does not include the cost of replacing 764 cavalry horses (that have died 
or been got rid of during the year). As they belong to the State, these 
horses have been replaced by the purchase of horses (see above part I.). 


Note.—These figures represent round numbers of pounds; fractions 
are not given. 














THE CO-OPERATION OF THE ARMS AT SEA 
DURING THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 


By LIEUTENANT DE VAISSEAU CASTEX. 


Translated, by permission, from the Revue Militaire Générale by 
Colonel C. N. Watts. 





INTRODUCTION, 


SAILORS have hitherto been given to becoming successively 
and contradictorily infatuated with their several weapons (the 
gun, the torpedo, the ram, etc.). Simply under pressure of the 
prevailing fashion they have taken up each of these weapons 
in turn, allotting to the one momentarily in favour the predom- 
inant rdle, and relegating the others to an almost complete 
disregard. 

A fortiori, occupied as they are in setting up rivalry and 
enmity between their weapons, they do not possess, as a rule, 
the sense of their convergent and unified action. They are 
almost completely ignorant of their combined application. 

In spite of the real progress of military ideas in the Navy, 
this branch of the subject leaves much to be desired. It 
appears to us, therefore, that the time has come to endeavour 
to lay down, with reference to the ‘‘ Co-operation of the Arms 
at Sea,’’ the foundations ofa settled doctrine. 

This we have endeavoured to do in the following unassum- 
ing work, taking for the subject of study the naval wars of the 
17th Century, wars particularly strenuous and hard-fought, in 
which the several arms were employed in combination by great 
commanders. We trust that these brief accounts, by the discus- 
sions and exchange of views to which they will give rise, may 
help to spread in the Navy the principle, fruitful both materially 
and morally, of combined action. 

We have, moreover, to guide and encourage us in this path, 
the results obtained in the land forces by a similar ordering of 
ideas. 

Those who interest themselves in the matter have followed 
with the most keen attention the crusade undertaken, compara- 
tively recently, to instil in officers the tactical idea of combina- 
tion (or co-operation) of the arms. The labours of the workers 
in this arduous task, of whom General Langlois was one of the 
most eminent, have been appreciated even by the uninitiated. 

Our comrades to-day have some reason to be proud of the 
benefits conferred, and the effects produced on the efficiency of 
our land forces, by this new watchword. 
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They have grouped those battles which might have been 
unsuccessful but for convergence and unity of action. With 
very few exceptions all leaders of troops are nowadays con- 
vinced that one cannot, in war, attain any object whatever 
unless the three arms work absolutely together, pressing on 
towards the same goal without consideration of special points 
of view. The old particularist tendencies, of each branch of 
combatant, formerly so common, have now aimost disappeared ;1 
each arm realizes that it is not supreme, and that occasions will 
arise when it will have to efface itself for the good of a sister- 
arm, even sacrificing itself for the latter, without other object 
in view than the general welfare and the combined success of 
the operations contemplated. 

This great work deserves by its scope to extend beyond 
those for whom it was originally intended ; to awaken analagous 
ideas in a kindred war-organization; to substitute order for 
disorder. 

With this object we present these notes, trusting that a study 
of the examples given in them will fortify the existing belief in 
the principle of the co-operation of the arms, a belief which we 
consider should be quasi-universal, founded on a philosophical 
basis, so to speak, applicable to all situations, and rising above 
the several barriers which separate the zones of human activity. 


PART I. 
The Relations of the Arms in Naval Warfare During the 17th Century. 


The connection of the arms with each other and their conduct 
when in opposition have at all times been subjects of interest, 
as the following narrative will show. They have occasioned, in 
all periods, a certain number of almost identical, tentative pro- 
nouncements, containing as many truths. These are, however, 
especially easy to grasp in the course of the wars of the 17th 
Century, for reasons which will be explained in the following 
pages. The crop of lessons which one gathers from these wars 
is so abundant and varied that we have not thought it necessary 
to go further back in history to seek the basis of our argument, 
of the conviction which is being strengthened in us. e will 
begin, at the very outset, by an analysis of the military opera- 
tions of this period, to which we have assigned the position 
they deserve. 

During the 17th Century the arms used at sea were, the 
cannon, the infantry weapon, and conflagration. By a widen- 
ing of the term on our part, the floating structures which carried 
them will also be called arms. Thus the big-gun arm will be 
presented to our eyes by ships of the line; the incendiary-arm 
by the fire-ship. This acceptation is logical. On land, infantry 


1 Note by Editor of Revue Militaire Générale—Is not this statement 
a little too optimistic? 
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and artillery are arms; for one must not only consider the small- 
arms—bayonets and guns—in themselves, but also the organiza- 
sv (men, units, etc.) which, handle them and give them their 
value. 

At the period of the Anglo-Dutch Wars, the gun had made 
sensible progress; it was a reliable weapon, with a maximum 
effective range of from 500 to 600 metres (545-654 yards). The 
shot for the largest calibres reached a weight of 24 livres (26 
English Ibs.)—that for the medium calibres 12 livres (13 lbs.). 
Finally, the culverins threw projectiles of 2, 7, and 15 livres, and 
the lighter and handier falcons fired shot of from 1 to 2 livres, 
very effective at short range against personnel. 

The floating gun-carriage, the ship, was in a state of transi- 
tion. In consequence of successive improvements, it was differ- 
ing more and more from the contemporary type of merchant 
vessel, which it had for a long time resembled, to attain, towards 
the middle of the reign of Louis XIV. the distinctive appearance 
of the man-o’-war. In the time of Ruyter, the most powerful 
units of the latter type, with raised castles abaft, had a displace- 
ment of about 1,500 tons. They were furnished with three 
covered batteries. The lower battery was generally armed with 
24 (26) pounders; the other batteries with 12 (13) pounders or 
culverins. The barbette battery, the castles and the poops were 
provided with falcons. The vessels of the first class carried 
about 100 guns and a crew of 800 men. 

From this time onward attention was concentrated on 
employing to the greatest advantage this broadside armament. 
The first formations in line ahead go back, it is known, 
to the time of the Dutch Wars, in which they became 
definitely adopted as tactical practices. Of the infantry arm, 
the musket or the bayonet, there is nothing special to say 
here. Their full effect was felt when it came to boarding. 
Conflagration was directed and applied by the fire-ship. 
Made use of from very early times, but intermittently and 
without systematic application, these units now came to play a 
very important part, and one justified by the element they repre- 
sented. The fire-ship of the ordinary type was a vessel of about 
a hundred tons, commanded by a petty officer (officier roturier) 
and handled by a crew of four to five officers and 25 men. Its 
yards were fitted with grappling irons, which were let fall at 
the moment of boarding a hostile vessel. Its crew then aban- 
doned it. and embarked in boats after having lighted the fuze 
(or slow match) igniting the inflammable materials (cil, sulphur, 
tar, gun-powder, etc.) placed between decks. 

Such were the engines whose application we are about to 
follow in some striking naval operations of the 17th Century. 


A.—THE FIRST ANGLO-DUTCH WAR. 


The First Anglo-Dutch War presented very few facts of the 
kind with which we are concerned, but this deficiency was due 
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to causes which it is of interest to trace. The Battle of the 
Dunes (May 29th, 1652) was a surprise engagement, fought 
during profound peace, for which the antagonists could not 
make any combinations in advance. 

At Plymouth (August 26th, 1652), Ruyter and Ascough 
encountered each other. The former had 33 vessels and 6 fire- 
ships, the latter 38 vessels and 4 fire-ships. Far from assuming 
a bold offensive, the adversaries only concerned themselves in 
manoeuvring for the advantage of the wind; it was also quite 
by chance that Ruyter found himself caught between two 
English squadrons, from whom he quickly disengaged himself. 
The English did not plan any actual attack; their fire-ships 
failed to support the ships of the line and were useless; one of 
them was sunk. No boarding took place. The first combat on 
the Goodwins (October 8th, 1652) was of the same character ; 
the action, really only a skirmish, was an indecisive one owing 
to the lack of vigour of the adversaries. 

At the second battle of the Goodwins (November roth, 1652), 
Martin Tromp, who was escorting a large convoy with 73 men- 
o’-war and 1o fire-ships, hurled himself on Blake, who had 
62 vessels. The operations commenced with a vanguard action, 
in which two reconnoitring masses, consisting of seven English 
and nine Dutch ships grappled with each other at once, while 
awaiting the entry of the two main bodies into line. The combat 
extended gradually, and developed into a general action after 
the successive arrival of the several units of the two fleets. But 
these reinforcements arrived on the scene one by one, ship by 
ship, each coming into action as seemed best to it. It was 
a mélée from beginning to end, hot but disorderly ; a real battle 
of sailormen. Everything was left to the initiative of subor- 
dinates. No leader carried his directing influence to the fleet. 
One notices some vigorous but incoherent and disconnected 
partial attacks. Moreover, the sole credit belongs to the big 
gun. Some attempts to board were made here and there (two 
English vessels against the ship of Admiral van Tromp), but 
the Dutch fire-ships, although of a respectable number, did 
nothing, owing to lack of favourable conditions and the incep- 
tion of a rational plan of attack. Still, a little less disorder 
would have made their task easier. 

The same remarks markedly apply to Portland (February 
28th, March 1st, 2nd, 1653). Blake’s vanguard began the 
action against van Tromp’s entire fleet, then the struggle, des- 
perate and savage, promptly became general, but in the form 
of a series of duels, one ship against another, without other 
direction than that of chance. Tromp behaved more like a 
captain than an admiral; he employed his own ship to succour 
his side, but carried out no combinations. He would, more- 
over, have been much hampered in doing so by the chaotic 
turn which the battle had taken ; besides, 26 Dutch ships slipped 
away. Till nightfall every one carried on independently. No 
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manoeuvring, no great tactical movements, but a merciless com- 
bat on parallel lines. No concerted, collective effort was made, 
and the fire-ships did not deserve mention. The two following 
days Tromp retired, followed by the enemy, protecting his con- 
voy after a fashion. Henceforward, it was only a combat in 
retreat, in which the pursued did not lead, and of which the 
slow-sailing ships bore the brunt. The circumstances did not 
conduce much to the joint action of the several arms. 

At the Battle of Nieuport (June 12th, 1653), Tromp opposed 
98 ships and 6 fire-ships to the 100 sail of Monk and Dean. 
But in the course of the sanguinary fight which developed, 
lasting the whole afternoon, he did not direct any combined 
attack. If there was a little more order than at the Goodwins 
and at Portland, entire divisions, not single vessels, in this case, 
carried out independent enterprises, often counter to the benefit 
of the whole. Thus Ruyter separated himself from his forces 
in trying to get to windward of the enemy, and placed himself 
in an awkward position, from which Tromp was obliged at all 
costs to extricate him. The same confusion is noticeable the 
following day, to such a degree that several Dutch ships fouled 
each other. Moreover, on June 13th, Blake obtained reinforce- 
ments, and the crushing numerical superiority of the English 
left no choice to the Dutch but a difficult retreat, soon to 
become a rout. There was no time, in the middle of these diffi- 
culties, to organize an attack by the fire-ships; from the second 
day, the support of the line of battle ships, which had been 
everywhere driven back, absolutely failed them. They also 
gave way with the rest without finding any opportunity for 
action. 

The Battle of Schveningen (August 10th, 1653) resembled 
the preceding ones in every particular. The Dutch, who were 
to windward, furiously attacked the English. Scarcely formed 
into a more or less regular line, they launched themselves in 
a mass on the enemy, each vessel choosing an adversary and 
fighting, according to choice, either to windward or to leeward, 
after having passed through the English line. No cohesion, 
no collective attack led in combination. Martin Tromp, the 
Commander-in-Chief, was, moreover, killed at the commence- 
ment. Further, although a division of the fleet into vanguard, 
centre, and rearguard was certainly made, it was only a pre- 
paratory distribution, quite fictitious, which did not stand the 
test of battle. The tactical bonds were broken at the first cannon 
shot, and each commander played for his own hand. The 
algebraic sum of individual results made up the victory gained 
by the English. The fire-ships contributed nothing towards 
it; the gun effected everything. 

In November, 1658, the Dutch, commanded by Opdam de 
Wassenaér, forced, with 38 men-of-war and 4 fire-ships, the 
entrance to the Sound, defended by the Swedish Fleet. The 
Dutch dashed into the fray without order, without regulating 
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their action. By dint of hammering against the mass they 
broke through. The fire-ships abstained from sharing in this 
confused mélée, this disorganized tumult. 

Thus during the First Anglo-Dutch War the part taken by 
fire-ships was almost nil, and one does not note any example of 
an effort by them in combination with ships of the iine. As 
an accompaniment to this abstention we must draw attention to 
the extreme disorder of the formations, the incoherence of the 
movements, the confusion of the engagements, the small amount 
of co-ordination in the undertakings, the lack of direction by 
leaders of all ranks; in short, individualism pushed to its ex- 
treme limit, only possible owing to the mediocre training of the 
captains. The group, the squadron unit, only appears occa- 
sionally while on passage or before an action; the fleet unit or 
army is unknown. Further, no manceuvring was attempted ; 
no weight applied by a selected mass at a chosen point. The 
Commander-in-Chief may possibly have planned, but he neither 
ordered nor directed. He abandoned himself to the chances of 
individual initiative, he was nothing more than a commanding 
officer, like the rest. 

Is it not natural, as a consequence that the arms should 
not have been utilized in such a manner as to support each 
other, that their disconnected activity ignored that of their 
sister-arms since no superior authority obliged them to take 
it into account? Is it surprising that some of them, treated 
like poor relations, should have remained out of work? Every- 
thing is possible in this connection when the hand, which should 
keep solidly and objectively together the units of a force, fails 
in its duty and allows chaos to prevail. 


B—SECOND ANGLO-DUTCH WAR.1 
Battle of Lowestoft (June 14th, 1665,). Summary of the Engagement 
(Sketch 1.) 


The English Fleet, commanded by the Duke of York, con- 
sisting of 109 men-of-war and 20 fire-ships, encountered the 


1 Works consulted in the study of the naval wars which lasted from 
1665 to 1700 :— 

CHABAUD-ARNAULT:: These articles appeared in the Revue Maritime 
(1885 to 1888). 

EuGkNne Sue: “ History of the French Navy.”’ 

Guérin: ‘* Naval History of France.”’ 

TRONDE: ‘‘ Naval Battles fof France.”’ 

LapEYROURE-BonFits : ‘‘ History of the French Navy.”’ 

Devasre: ‘‘ Tourville and the Navy of his times.’ 

Manan : “ Influence of Naval Power in History.’’ 

Branpt: “ Life of Ruyter.” 

De Brocue: “ A Great Sailor: Tourville.”’ 
Etc., etc. 

We have made a point of consulting the original records of these 
authors. 
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Dutch Fleet of 103 vessels, under the orders of Opdam de Was- 
senaér. The English were to windward, and attacked. On both 
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part of the battle fought in parallel formation was indecisive, 
although the Dutch vanguard gave way somewhat after the 
death of Stellingwerf. 
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At 1 p.m. part of the centre (12 to 15 vessels) sheered off 
almost to the extent of deserting. It left a gap in Opdam’s 
rear. Sandwich profited by it, steered into the gap and cut the 
enemy’s line in two. The Dutch rearguard was enveloped and 
dispersed. Opdam was blown up with his ship and Cortenaér 
was killed. Numerous fire-ships were flung against the rear- 
guard. Four Dutch ships, foul of each other, were set on fire 
by a single one of them. Another group of three vessels was 
fired in the same manner. The ‘‘ Orange,’’ 75 guns, disabled 
by the English ship ‘‘ Marie,’’ was likewise burnt. The Dutch 
Fleet was smashed up. It had lost 20 ships and 6,000 men. 
Cornelius Tromp, son of Martin Tromp, covered the retreat. 
The English did not pursue. 


CoMMENTS.—For the first time we see the arms used in 
combination ; for the first time the fire-ships co-operate solidly, 
fully, with the gun. No fault is to be found with them. Wher- 
ever artillery covered them by superiority of fire they did won- 
derfully well. It is this fire which caused calamitous disorder 
among the Dutch ships to the extent of reducing them to a 
mass of interlocked wreckage—and disabled the ‘‘ Orange.”’ 
The fire-ships attacked under protection of the cannon shot. 
Wherever this protecting rampart did not exist, as at the van- 
guard or in the centre, they effected scarcely anything, but, on 
the other hand, the fire-ships completed the action of the artillery 
which possibly might have remained incomplete without them. 
Thanks to the co-operation of the arms, an engine which had 
suffered complete effacement was able to establish a position for 
itself, and the general returns, represented by the number of 
the enemy put out of action, were augmented. Let us also 
mark that it was at that point where the offensive effort was 
the most salient characteristic that the combination of the arms 
produced the greatest results. It was against the rearguard that 
the attacks were most easily combined. Elsewhere (in the 
battle line) there were, certainly, offensive efforts, but they were 
incoherent and- without combination; a line of bulls butting 
their heads together. 

The offensive as conducted by Sandwich, on the contrary 
set in motion a complete group, a mass controlled by a single 
brain, shielded from. individual caprices. The results of this 
were immediate. It effected a breach, it enveloped, it crushed. 
It was not, one must admit, what can be described as a decisive 
attack, for it had not been planned beforehand by the com- 
mander himself; prepared, organized, set in motion by him. 
It was solely due to the decision of a subordinate who possessed 
the faculty of seizing an opportunity. But its consequences 
were similar. 

Although the use of the fire-ships, which happened by 
chance to be in a favourable position, might lead one to believe 
that combination was attempted, as a matter of fact this was not 
the case, and their application was only due to a fortunate 
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coincidence, providing fortuitously an accumulation of force 
for which the Commander-in-Chief should have made provision. 

It could hardly have been otherwise, since the attack by 
Sandwich, and the co-operation of the arms which distinguished 
it, had not as yet been accepted as ideal tactics, however much 
they were so. Finally, this attack profited largely by two ele- 
ments, which at first sight appear to be in opposition: the 
mobility of the groups, and the good order preserved in one 
of them as a result of the lessons of 1652-1653. It is, thanks to 
the latter, intelligently applied since it was deemed sufficient 
to place the ships within reach of mutual support, that Sandwich 
had his command well in hand, and that he moved the whole 
with such ease. His colleagues could not have done the same, 
the directions of their ships having completely escaped them 
from the commencement of the mélée. 

Such was the first combat in which the important functions 
of the fire-ships were established. Instead of confining these 
infernal machines to the réle of harbour and coast defence, their 
efforts (henceforward) were more and more directed towards 
action on the high seas in conjunction with ships of the line. 
The doctrine was definitely laid down on this subject. In fact, 
one finds in a letter by Lionne, in August, 1666, this phrase: 
** His Majesty (Louis XIV.) would have been willing to give a 
good deal in order that ail his men-of-war and all his fire-ships 
might have been able to reach the Channel in time to take part 
in the battle.’’ 


The Four Days’ Battle (June 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 1666). 


First Day: Summary of the Engagement (Sketch 1). 
Ruyter, at the head of 71 ships of the line, 13 frigates and 9 fire- 
ships, and anchored between Dunkirk and the English Coast, 
was encountered by Monk, who only had 60 English ships at 
his disposal, as he had detached Rupert to operate against 
the French. Wind S.S.W., the English to windward. At 
noon Monk attacked in spite of his numerical inferiority; the 
Dutch at once made sail on the starboard tack. Monk directed 
his principal effort against the hostile leading ships, which their 
main body and rearguard, far to leeward, could not assist. 
With 25 vessels well in hand, those of Allen’s and his own 
squadron, he attacked Tromp; the English rear remained rather 
far off and scattered. Tromp was roughly handled. Ruyter 
was able, finally, to come to his aid, and the unfortunate situa- 
tion ended. No attack by fire-ships, except one made on a 
Dutch ship separated from its own forces, which was burnt. 
Ruyter’s entire squadron was engaged towards 4 p.m. 

Towards 5 o’clock, on approaching the French coast, the 
English wore ship. They sailed for a short time on the oppo- 
site tack to the Dutch, which contributed towards the mixing 
up of the two centres. The adversaries were indiscriminately 
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to windward and to leeward of each other. The Dutch, in their 
turn, tacked. Ascough’s squadron bore away to avoid the 
banks and eventually took part in the combat. Only a portion 
of Evertzen’s group, which had been to leeward all the time, 
remained out of the struggle. 

From this moment the engagement became general and 
on parallel lines. The ‘‘ Swiftsure’’ (Vice-Admiral Barkeley) 
of Ascough’s squadron, the ‘‘ Fidele-George”” and another 
English ship were captured by Evertzen. The “Injury ”’ 
(Rear-Admiral Harman), also of Ascough’s squadron, was 
surrounded by a portion of Ruyter’s main body. After 
extricating himself, he sustained the successive attack of three 
fire-ships. He repulsed the first, gained mastery over the 
conflagration caused by the second, sank the third, and killed 
Evertzen. The fight commenced to die away atg p.m. The 
Dutch having got to windward, sailed through the English 
squadron and returned up wind. The last episode was the 
engagement of a fire-ship with an English frigate, which suc- 
ceeded in sinking her. The firing ceased completely at 10 p.m. 


COMMENTS.—We commence to definitely emerge from the 
incoherency of movements which we have described in the first 
Dutch War. On this occasion Monk bore himself as a leader 
and as the supreme leader. In spite of being numerically inferior 
he executed manceuvres, even great manoeuvres. He attacked 
with the bulk of his forces only a portion of the enemy (Tromp), 
but one to which it was most difficult to give assistance. This 
is the decisive attack. It was delivered at the commencement of 
the action, as such an attack should be at sea, as one discovers in 
all great naval victories. It was aided by the unity and precision 
of the movements of the 35 leading vessels, which formed 
an united body, completely under the orders of the man who led 
it—in short, a pliant tactical unit. Nevertheless, the effect of this 
move was not as decisive as the mind which inspired it hoped 
for. At4p.m., at the moment of Ruyter’s arrival, Tromp was 
far from being annihilated. Was this because Monk had not 
collected all his forces against him, and particularly because he 
neglected certain arms? The fact remains that the fire-ships 
appear to have been wanting in their fight with the Dutch 
advance-guard, only one of them came into action; it succeeded 
in setting fire, however, to a big Dutch ship, separated from its 
own forces, that is to say, very probably engaged with the fire of 
a superior artillery. There is no mention of other fire-ships. If 
this abstention was the case it would constitute a grave defect 
in Monk’s decisive attack, and one which would explain his want 
of success. On the Dutch side, we see the co-operation of the 
arms stand out in the course of several engagements. It was 
specially noticeable in that in which the ‘‘ Injury’ was con- 
cerned. In this fight took place, evidently, first, concentration of 
artillery fire, since several vessels combined in crushing this 
ship, and then the attack of the fire-ships; to sum up, a 
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concentration of power. One must, however, point out that these 
remarks refer to isolated duels and combats carried out during 
broadside fighting, which would only affect the general situation 
indirectly and by a process of attrition. In the second place, the 
Dutch were in the position of being attacked. Occupied in 
parrying blows, they were not able to dispose the arms objec- 
tively. These were spread the whole length of the line, with 
small benefit, in fact distributed subjectively. 


The fire-ships, therefore, could not be in the best positions; 
in this case their efforts had not the general scope they deserved, 
although they may have been adequately supported by the gun 
in isolated cases. 

To examine in detail the defeat of the successive attacks of 
the three fire-ships on the ‘‘ Injury.’”’ The enemy was able to 
pull himself together between each of them; indeed, the con- 
flagration kindled by the second fire-ship had come to an end. 
In spite of the desperate energy of Admiral Harman, he would 
not have had this chance if these attacks had been carried out 
conjointly. Whether it is a question of guns or of other arms, 
the coming into action should be as simultaneous as _ possible, 
under pain of being crushed in detail. 

At the end of the battle the defeat of the fire-ship, acting 
alone against the English frigate, teaches us clearly that one 
cannot with impunity deprive one arm of the support of the 
others. It is the obverse of the demonstration of the necessity 
for their co-operation. 

SECOND Day: Summary of the Engagement (Sketch 1).—At 
dawn on 12th June, Ruyter, with 62 ships, was again opposed to 
Monk, who had 50 vessels under his orders. After a preliminary 
affair which presents little interest, and which we omit, the two 
fleets crossed each other on opposite tacks at 10 a.m. Wind, 
W.S.W.: the English, to leeward, sailing north; the Dutch, to 
windward, going south. At the moment when the Dutch rear- 
guard arrived near the English point, Tromp was seized 
with the whim to pass to leeward of the English with seven or 
eight ships. After a short time he was stopped, and surroundéd 
by superior forces. Five vessels of his squadron were disabled, 
one of them, run aboard by an English fire-ship, caught fire and 
blew up. Tromp was obliged to shift his flag; Vice-Admiral 
Van, der Hulst was killed. 

While this was happening, several of Van Nés’ ships, in- 
cluding two flagships, passed beyond the English rear and 
continued to increase their distance from the fighting. 

Ruyter, realising the dangerous situation in which Tromp 
was placed, and the strange defection of his advance-guard, at 
once went about in order to move with the centre to the help 
of the former. He attacked with vigour, and temporarily suc- 
ceeded in relieving Tromp by passing through the English line. 
The British ships, still superior in number at this point, quickly 
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rallied and fiercely resumed the struggle. Ascough brought up 
two fresh fire-ships into the fight. But the combined force of 
Ruyter and Tromp extricated itself without much difficulty, and 
effected a junction with the portion of the advance-guard which 
had sheered off, and which was now returning, steering 
northward. 

After a short interruption, the contest, or rather the mélée, 
was resumed. The English were to windward. The firing 
was very heavy. Two English ships were destroyed ; two others 
captured. Ruyter’s vessel was disabled by serious damage to the 
masts and dropped behind. The command devolved on Van 
Nés. Twice again the English and Dutch crossed each other on 
opposite tacks. At nightfall, Monk, severely shaken, took 
advantage of his position to windward to retire, and steered 
towards the English coast in the hope of effecting a junction 
with Rupert. 

CoMMENTS.—No manceuvres on a grand scale. On neither 
side did the Commander-in-Chief have a plan, nor did he 
endeavour to bring about a personal combination, conceived 
before the action. This is very clearly brought out by the cross- 
ing on opposite tacks which began the battle; this method of 
engaging was, in fact, prohibitive of definite results. The fleets 
passed each other too quickly to achieve any result at a selected 

oint. 
, The unfortunate initiative of Tromp offered the English a 
magnificent opportunity of crushing a section of the enemy’s 
forces and made it possible for them to deliver this stroke, so 
little anticipated. Their ships, without interrupting their pro- 
press, quite simply enveloped Tromp. The English fire-ships, 
or want of a tactical plan, were neither told off to any particular 
station nor ordered in any special direction. They were simply 
spread along the whole line. Nothing was prepared or organized 
beforehand for them. They happened, however, to find them- 
selves at the right spot, against Tromp and Ruyter. Everything 
was put right by the fact that, as in the case of the line-of-battle 
ships, they had only to push ahead to find themselves at the 
decisive point, and to practise the co-operation of the arms. The 
results of this concentration of forces was extremely brilliant, as 
is usually the case. Concentration of fire, the greatest possible 
effects produced by the gun, a hurricane of iron covering the fire 
ships—all these are apparent. 

Weassert, therefore, that the isolated action of a subordinate 
commander is generally of far less value than one ordered by the 
Commander-in-Chief himself in conformity with his plans. !n 
this case it is—was—even disastrous. It obliged Ruyter to 
carry out a sudden movement in order to save the situation, and 
one which he had not intended. Since he had not foreseen it, it 
is not astonishing that his engines in consequence were not 
grouped and organized, or that they were not used opportunely ; 
for this reason the fire-ships failed during this counter attack. 
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This will always be the case, with lucky exceptions, where move- 
ments partake of the character of a parade carried out as danger 
threatens. Not to possess the tactical initiative will always mili- 
tate against efficient handling of the arms and their concerted 
action. 

Further, Ruyter had reason to complain bitterly of Tromp 
at the beginning of this day, owing to the unfortunate dislocation 
he caused in the advance, and he consequently suffered acutely 
from the difficulties which we have pointed out. 

The end of the combat was reached without any example 
of important action by the fire-ships. This is not without 
cause. At first a mélée took place, that is to say, a series of 
partial engagements, without direction, and consequently with- 
out sensible effect on the general trend of events. Then we 
find two crossings on opposite tacks, which are generally only 
fantasias without result, in which the adversaries do each other 
little harm. The gun produces little effect on a constantly shift- 
ing target, while the fire-ship is deprived of its proper support. 


THirRp Day.—The third of the four-days’ battle was 
entirely taken up by the pursuit of the English by the Dutch 
Fleet, commanded by Van Neés. His advance-guard several 
times succeeded in getting into touch with Monk’s rearguard, 
but Van Nés did not attack owing to his wide separation from 
the Dutch main body. Ascough’s ship, the ‘‘ Prince Royal,”’ 
ran aground, towards 5 o’clock, on the shoals of the Thames. 
It was immediately overtaken by the Dutch. Threatened by 
several fire-ships, which prepared to attack, it struck its colours. 
This shows the demoralizing influence which these little vessels 
exercised. 

Monk effected his junction with Rupert. 


FourTH Day: Summary of the Engagement (Sketch 1). 
The adversaries met again the following day, operating on two 
parallel lines going West. Breeze from the S.S.E., the Dutch 
to windward. In the centre the fight at first went in favour 
of the English. De Liesde, Vice-Admiral of Ruyter’s squad- 
ron, was overwhelmed by them; his ship was disabled and 
escaped with great difficulty from the attack of a fire-ship, which 
eventually set fire to another Dutchman. A third ship, the 
‘‘Landtman,”’ was fired in the same way. Ruyter and Van 
Nés were obliged to come to the rescue of Liesde, who at length 
was able totake breath. In the mélée Rupert’s flagship was very 
roughly handled ; a Dutch fire-ship attacked it, but was grappled 
by an English fire-ship. Both caught fire, which spread at 
the same time to a British vessel which they fell foul of by 
chance. 

At the rearguard Tromp and Bankert also experienced very 
hot fighting. One of their ships, the ‘‘ Utrecht-Cathedral,”’ 
crushed by the English gun fire, was threatened by a fire-ship 
and struck. 
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Towards noon, after the violent engagement of the two 
centres, Ruyter and Van Nes fell away to leeward of the 
English; Tromp and Bankert remained to windward. At 
3 p-m. the positions were modified. By skilful manoeuvring 
Ruyter succeeded in again passing to windward of Monk, and 
Tromp, who had led the pursuit of some English vessels, had 
now dropped to leeward. 

Separated from their forces, Tromp, Van Nés and Liesde 
were on the point of being surrounded by the English and 
crushed. Seeing this, Ruyter, who had succeeded in collecting 
under his command 30 to 35 Dutch ships belonging to his 
several squadrons, bore down in force on the English centre and 
pierced their line. Here a dreadful fight ensued, the English 
were taken between two fires and were overthrown in_ this 
violent attack. Two of their frigates were sunk. The Dutch 
succeeded in effecting their junction. At 6 p.m. fog separated 
the two adversaries. 


CoMMENTS.—We are still dealing here with a battle without 
previous combinations, which opened all along the line. The 
equilibrium was upset in the centre. This might just as easily 
have happened at the advance-guard or in the rear, according 
to the turn taken by particular engagements. 

Perhaps the breach was made in the centre because it was 
at that point that the arms were most united. At this point 
the part taken by the fire-ships was most effectual, and always 
applied according to well-proved methods, inasmuch as they 
took advantage of the superiority of the guns and of the effects 
of its fire. Similar combination is to be noted at the rearguard 
against the ‘‘ Utrecht-Cathedral’’; one further notices there the 
moral effect of the fire-ship, to which the Dutch ship struck her 
colours without having been set on fire. 


As in the case of the ships of the line, one sees nothing 
which indicates in that of the fire-ships an intentional distribu- 
tion carried out anterior toevents. Neither side having planned 
any tactical manoeuvres, they had to adapt themselves to circum- 
stances. They operated against the hostile bodies which were 
opposed to them, those before whom chance had placed them. 
There, naturally, the effects produced by the arms were the 
greatest, and were quickly attained. 

The zone of action of the arms, and consequently the locali- 
ties in which their co-operation is displayed, are, in fact, 
strictly governed by the initial plan. These are the elements 
on which the influence of the Commander-in-Chief is primordial ; 
they depend entirely on his initiative. 


The end of the battle still further proves this. What a 
splendid attack was Ruyter’s against the English centre! 
Such fury, such decision, such impetuous onslaught are worthy 
of our admiration. The Dutch fire-ships should have reaped every 
advantage at this moment, and yet the accounts of the battle 
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do not mention them. This is really because in the attack in 
question a governing preponderance was lacking; it was, 
strictly speaking, a counter-attack, a parade in short entailing 
a Clearly perceived risk. It is not to be wondered at that the 
fire-ships should not have been prepared to profit by it. They 
were at the moment scattered, here, there, and everywhere except 
at the required spot. 

The initiative of the subordinate Admirals did not make up 
for the absence of any initial manoeuvres. Tromp, as usual, 
was unlucky. 

In the beginning, we see, at the centre, two fire-ships grap- 
pling and setting fire to each other, which was a rare and quite 
fortuitous occurrence. 

In fact, it is noteworthy that fire-ships habitually selected 
a big ship of the line as the object of attack. They never 
wasted time in engaging other fire-ships, and there was reason 
in this. It was the line-of-battle ships which it was necessary 
to destroy, since they formed the bulwarks of the hostile naval 
forces. 

Fire-ships should not have concerned themselves about 
units of the same type, except to brush them asidé and get at 
all costs to grips with a ship of the line. 

To deliberately engage others of similar type would, in 
the case of these little vessels, have meant confining themselves 
to a particularist réle, acting to the detriment of the success of 
the whole, and neglecting co-operation of the arms in losing 
sight of the main object, which ought always to be collective 
action. Similarly, to keep fire-ships in reserve to fend off the 
attacks of those of the enemy, would have precluded any offen- 
sive action on their part; an important arm would have disap- 
peared, swallowed up in a passive defence. 


Battle of the North Foreland (August 4th, 1666). 


Summary of the Engagement (Sketch 2).—The English, 

with 85 vessels and 13 fire-ships, were to windward of the Dutch, 
who had 88 vessels and 19 fire-ships. The Dutch were not 
closed up. A big gap existed between her advance-guard 
(Evertzen) and the main body (Ruyter). Moreover, the rear- 
guard (Tromp) was a long way behind, according to some 
accounts as much as two leagues (the French marine league= 
3-453 English statute miles). 

The two advance-guards only engaged; Evertzen (brother 
of the Admiral killed in the first of the four days’ battle) got 
the worst of it; he and two of his flag officers were killed. Two 
Dutch ships were destroyed. The Dutch advance-guard gave 
way and made off down wind. 

Owing to want of wind, it was not till 1 p.m. that the two 
centres came within range of each other. Only a portion of 
Ruyter’s squadron engaged. Monk, who at once attempted to 
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envelop it, profiting by the distance which separated Ruyter 


from Evertzen. 


The struggle was obstinate. 


The Dutch fire- 


ships attempted to attack but were repulsed, and set themselves 
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on fire to no purpose. 


were overwhelmed by superior forces. 


Two of them foundered. The Dutch 


Finally there only 


remained to Ruyter a small group of seven or eight vessels with 
which he retreated to rejoin his advance-guard. 
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The ‘‘ Guelderland ’’ anchored most opportunely and suc- 
ceeded in repulsing the English, who sheered off; a fire-ship 
directed against her failed in its attack. It was only at 2 p.m. 
that the rearguard took part in the struggle. They were still 
three leagues from the centre. Tromp tacked to get to wind- 
ward of Smith; an English fire-ship delivered a fruitless attack 
on Tromp’s leading vessel. Then the English and Dutch 
engaged seriously. The English ship ‘‘ Resolution,’’ disabled 
and cut off from her squadron, was set on fire by a Dutch fire- 
ship. Smith continued to manceuvre so as to draw Tromp away 
from the Dutch main body, and succeeded in doing so; at 
nightfall Tromp was still in pursuit of him. 

The following day, August 5th, Ruyter, with about ten 
vessels, was surrounded by the greater part of the English 
Fleet. He made an heroic resistance. A_fire-ship which 
attacked him was only repulsed by the timely action of four 
French gentlemen serving on his ship. 

CoMMENTS.—One cannot conceive a more afortunate en- 
trance into action than that of the Dutch. Kuyter was far 
removed from Evertzen; the centre was divided into two por- 
tions; Tromp was ever so far in rear. Then they fecklessly, 
benevolently, offered an excellent opportunity of manoeuvring 
to the English, who in the first instance were not seeking for 
it, and who sought it proportionately less and less in the course 
of the fighting in their endeavours to maintain a faultless line. 
And now, by a curious paradox, it is the people in whom the tac- 
tical faculty showed symptom of becoming obliterated who were 
enabled to carry out to the best advantage this ruling principle. 
Monk crushed part of the Dutch centre while Smith contained 
Tromp at a distance from the spot. 

The Dutch neglected one of the principles of how to apply 
forces, and one necessary in almost all sea-fights—the simulta- 
neous engagement of all available force. 

Again, it is only to be expected that the English fire-ships 
should not have been able to benefit by Monk’s manceuvre. 
The latter was one of circumstance, in anticipation of which the 
fire-ships had not been distributed. There is constant mention 
of them as at the head, and in the rear, but very little at the 
centre. 

Nevertheless, this battle belongs to the category of those 
which best demonstrate the necessity for co-operation of the 
arms. In the centre the Dutch fire-ships did all that was 
possible, but the English guns had such superiority over the 








1 Example: The ‘‘ Reserve”? in Maritime Warfare. The Tactical 
Reserve is to be understood, we do not wish for any other interpretation. 
A very controversial subject. According to our views, this reserve at all 
periods only possesses advantages if, making allowance for the weapons 
of a particular period, the main body (forces de fixation) does not run the 
risk of being crushed before the entry of the reserve into action. 
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Dutch that the latter were powerless to protect their own fire- 
ships. On the other hand, the ‘‘ Guelderland’’ extricated her- 
self by anchoring; in other words, by allowing the English 
guns to get farther away. A fire-ship of that nation, not being 
supported, failed in an attack on her. So, likewise, in the case 
of the English fire-ship which attacked the head of Tromp’s 
force before any serious engagement of the guns took place. 
But directly the ‘‘ Resolution’’ was disabled by the Dutch 
oa one of their infernal machines easily got the better 
of her. 

On August 5th, the English fire-ships again profited by the 
concentration of fire brought to bear on Ruyter. 


C.—_THE DUTCH WAR. 
Battle of Solebay (June 7th, 1672). 


Summary of the Engagement (Sketch 2).—The Anglo- 
French Fleet was at the anchorage of Solebay. It included 83 
ships of the line (53 English and 30 French) 18 frigates and 
24 fire-ships. The English were anchored to the North, the 
French to the South, of the central point. The combined fleet 
took scarcely any measures for security. It was only at dawn - 
on June 7th that Captain Cogolin, commanding the ‘‘ Eolus,’’ 
rejoined, reporting the enemy, who arrived at his heels, before 
an E.N.E. breeze. 

Ruyter had 80 to go units, of which 51 were ships of the 
line and 30 were fire-ships. They steered in line abreast, in 
good order, the three squadrons each in its proper position, 
Van Gent on the right, Ruyter in the centre, Bankert on the 
left. Slightly in advance sailed a leading echelon of 18 fire- 
ships, immediately supported by 18 ships of the line. 

The Allies, taken by surprise, made sail as quickly as 
possible, cutting their cables and leaving ashore some of their 
boats with the personnel sent on victualling fatigue. The opera- 
tion was attended by acertain amount of disorder. The English 
took the Northern, the French the Southern tack. 

The Dutch came on heading South, but on perceiving the 
separation of the Allies, their centre and rearguard tacked to 
attack the English. Bankert with 20 vessels continued his 
route, with the French as objective. 

From now on the action is clearly divided into two parts :— 

First : At the advance-guard Bankert, who was to windward 
of d’Estrées, did not fully engage nor approach closer to him. 
The French hauled close but did not succeed in lessening the 
distance. The cannonading was lively but not very effective. 
De Grancey, who commanded the “‘ Illustre,’’ was able to write : 
‘** One skirmished at such a distance that I regret the eighteen 
hundred shot I fired, to do as the others did.’’ Twice Bankert 
made as if to bear down on d‘Estrées with three fire-ships and 
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some vessels, but stopped before arriving within effective range. 
Considering their situation the French could not over-run 
Bankert to rejoin the English. One of their fire-ships, the 
‘‘ Emerillon,’’ which kept between the two lines threatening 
an attack, was sunk by gun-fire. 

Second: At the centre, to the North, the fight between the 
English and the Dutch soon took a ferocious and savage turn. 
Ruyter grouped the greater part of his forces (31 vessels), and 
endeavoured to knock out the English before they couid place 
their whole force in the battle line. 

The Duke of York’s ship, the ‘‘ Royal Prince,’’ was attacked 
by that of Ruyter, the ‘‘ Sept Provinces.’’ After the first broad- 
side two Dutch fire-ships hurled themselves into the attack and 
failed. Other ships of the line joined the ‘‘ Sept Provinces,”’ 
and at 11 o’clock the ‘‘ Royal Prince,’’ was nothing more than 
a wreck, on which 200 men had been killed and wounded. She 
was towed out of the fighting line to save her from the fire- 
ships, and the Duke of York went on board the ‘“‘ Saint 
Michael.”’ 

Sandwich’s vessel, the ‘‘ Royal James,’’ was exposed to the 
attacks of the ‘‘ Dauphin ’’ (Van Gent’s) and of the ‘* Grande- 
Holland,’’ which disabled and isolated her from her own forces. 
An ill-timed and temporary anchoring increased this separation. 
A fire-ship failed in a first attack on the ‘‘ Royal James,’’ which 
sunk her. Two others shared the same fate. Finally, at noon, 
the Englishman was run foul of by the fire-ship ‘‘ Paix,’’ com- 
manded by Van der Ryn, which set her on fire in a few minutes. 
Several hundred men, including Lord Sandwich, disappeared in 
this frightful catastrophe. 

The English vessel, ‘‘ Royal Catherine,’’ was attacked by 
Van Nés himself. Her fire slackened immediately. Believing 
her to be crushed, two Dutch fire-ships rushed to the assault ; 
they were pushed off with spars. Two others succeeded in 
getting alongside, and the ‘‘ Catherine ’’ struck her colours, in 
spite of her commander. The Dutch, proceeding to board, were 
driven overboard by a party of the English crew which had been 
overlooked down below. 

In the meanwhile, the Duke of York was once more obliged 
to change his ship, passing from the wrecked ‘‘ Saint Michael ”’ 
to the ‘‘ London,’’ which was not in a much better state. 

Van Nes’ fire-ships, which should have attacked the ‘‘ Saint 
Michael,’’ in conjunction with the ship ‘‘ Stavern,’’ at this time 
engaged with her, did not dare to push the attack home, and 
made a half-turn. The ‘“‘ Stavern ’’ was captured. 

Two Dutch fire-ships assailed the ‘‘ Edward,’’ 70 guns. She 
succeeded in shaking them off at a moment when her main-sail 
was on fire, and 24 of her crew had already jumped overboard. 
The ‘‘ Henry ’”’ was attacked by six fire-ships, which bore down 
on her in succession. She repulsed all six. 
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Ruyter’s ship, the ‘‘ Sept Provinces,’’ was threatened by a 
group consisting of five English vessels and two fire-ships, which 
had succeeded in getting to windward of him. But the five 
vessels hove to out of cannon shot, and the two fire-ships were 
easily kept off by two small craft which were guarding the flag- 
ship. 

The partial successes gained by the Dutch, however, were 
dearly bought. Their losses were great. Van Gent was killed. 
About ten fire-ships were destroyed without effecting any 
result. Several English ships were re-captured by their former 
possessors after obstinate struggles. 

At 7 p.m. the situation was still undecided to the north of 
the battle area. Ruyter then broke off the fight and proceeded 
to join Bankert and gain an offing. 

The Anglo-French fleet at once ceased the struggle. The 
next day it pursued limply and did not attack the Dutch, in spite 
of the advantage of now being to windward of them. 


CoMMENTS.—Solebay was a memorable battle. It equalled 
Trafalgar in its conception if not in its results. 

This time we have maneuvring, grand and artistic 
manoeuvring, conceived by one of the greatest warriors of mod- 
ern times. The methods were well adapted to the plan. 
Bankert was only required to make a diversion against the 
French, and for this Ruyter allotted the minimum of force; with 
the remainder, all the forces available, the Dutch Admiral set 
out to make a decisive attack on the strongest party of the 
enemy. He established strength at the required point. Instead 
of a battle fought on parallel lines one sees an unsymmetrical 
distribution, which reveals an idea, an intention, the opposite, in 
short, of a happy-go-lucky method. 

Also, it was the weakest side, numerically, which manceu- 
vred and economized its forces! Another lesson for all time. In 
the same way, this weakest side strove to increase its chances by 
making the fullest possible use of the factor of surprise, by the 
boldest offensive carried out in the enemy’s home waters, tactics, 
all of them, well calculated to increase the moral of the assail- 
ant while lessening that of the defender. 

The intention to make a decisive attack isevident. D’Estrées 
could not understand Bankert’s attitude, a mysterious one at 
that period. The Duke of York relates that ‘‘ the Dutch bore 
down in very superior numbers against the division in which the 
Duke was, which they made the principal object of their attack”’ 
Pointing out the Duke to his pilot, Ruyter said: ‘‘ Pilot Zeger, 
there is our man!’ 

The resolve, one perceives, was evidently taken before the 
encounter. The manceuvre was preconceived. The distribu- 
tion of the forces, also, must have been advantageously affected 
by this fact. Since the root idea was conceived before contact 
took place, it was possible to bring the tools to the desired spot 
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and to work them at the opportune moment. . The squadrons of 
the line would have been distributed as has been described, the 
minimum of ships being allotted to Bankert. The same method 
would apply to the fire-ships; only a few with Bankert, who had 
not to do anything serious; many, on the contrary, with the 
northern forces, because there the principal effort was to be 
made. Co-operation of the arms, without which one cannot con- 
ceive the action of fire-ships, is in fact specially facilitated by 
the offensive. It should therefore be especially pronounced in 
the case of a decisive attack, where the offensive reaches its 
climax. Here we have a principle not to be lost sight of. Else- 
where the presence of the fire-ships was not of such importance. 
Thus, out of 30 only 3 were told off against the French. Against 
the English, however, it was necessary that all the arms should 
be in force, in order that a concerted attack might be made 
at the decisive point. This is a considerable advance on the 
purposeless distributions, without serious object or governing 
forethought of preceding battles. 

This intimate association of the arms was essentially the 
basis of Ruyter’s methods. In the orders he issued on May gth, 
about a month before the battle, for his own squadron (the centre 
squadron), one finds, in fact, the following suggestive passage : 
‘* Fire-ships will invariably move close behind another vessel in 
order that under cover of its guns and their smoke they may 
attack with resolution and success the capital ship, or ships, of the 
enemy.’’ The objective also is clearly indicated, viz., ‘‘ the 
capital ships.’’ No particularist action, nor combat between 
pigmies in this. 

Fire-ships, moreover, paid back with interest the support 
they received from the gun. Apart from the disaster they 
caused when successful, they produced a moral effect, interfered 
with the free manoeuvring of the enemy’s gun-platforms (orte- 
canons), and caused panics. 

The ‘‘ Royal Catherine ’’ struck her colours before she was 
actually set on fire. On the ‘‘ Edward ’’ 24 men deserted their 
guns and jumped overboard at the first outbreak. And what is 
to be said about this order, issued by the Duke of York ?—‘‘I 
forbid the mere mention, out loud, of the word ‘ fire-ship,’ and 
direct that if anybody should notice one of them approaching his 
vesse], he shall report the fact to me personally in a low tone of 
voice, or to the nearest officer.’”’ What a striking avowal of the 
effect which this engine produced on the nerves of a crew! 

We find the same lessons conveyed in regard to the prac- 
tical effects of co-operation. 

The threatened attack on the ‘‘ Royal Prince,’’ quite at the 
commencement of the battle, failed because the gun had not had 
time to effect much. A little later, after the serious disablement 
of the English vessel, the fire-ships would have had a_ better 
chance. Further, it was necessary to tow her as quickly as pos- 
sible out of the furnace. 
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The ‘‘ Emerillon’”’ (fire-ship) made a risky attack on Ban- 
kert’s squadron. Being at a distance from d’Estrées, she had not 
the support of the battle-ships, and being to leeward of her 
objective she could not move with the rapidity necessary in such 
an attack. Cruelly did she suffer for this neglect of the rules. 

The two fire-ships sent against the ‘‘ Sept Provinces ’’ could 
not effect anything after they were abandoned by the five 
English vessels which were escorting them. The attack directed 
against the ‘‘ Royal James,’’ on the contrary, was carried out 
completely in accordance with the principle of joint action. 
Under cover of a terrific hurricane (rafale) of shot, the fire-ships 
could act with effect, and the result was terrible. 

The ‘‘ Henry ”’ had a better chance. She overcame six fire- 
ships which had selected her as a target, because they operated 
singly, and destroyed them in detail. Before all else, simul- 
taneity, massed effort, must be aimed at in an offensive from 
which definite results are hoped for. 

Finally, in the general result of the battle of Solebay is 
perceivable the excellent effect of the good order preserved by the 
Dutch, in contrast to so many previous examples of disorder. 
This was demonstrated by the way they came into action. The 
discipline and piecision of movement displayed allowed of a 
correct execution of the inspired (geniale) plans of the 
Commander-in-Chief. Each unit went straight to its goal, with 
its allotted forces. The whole operated without a hitch, free 
from sudden and upsetting caprice. 


Battle of Walcheren (June 7th, 1673). 


Summary of the Engagement (Sketch 2).—Ruyter was at 
anchor behind the Dutch banks with 55 ships, 35 small craft and 
25 fire-ships. The Anglo-French Fleet came up with 81 ships, 
30 small craft and 30 fire-ships. To draw him away from the 
banks, a considerable portion—3o and 8 fire-ships—of the Allied 
Fleet was detached to operate against the Dutch. 

Ruyter at once made sail and fell on this squadron, which 
stood in towards its main body, after having commenced the 
action with the Dutch Fleet. The Allied Fleet then formed into 
a rough line to windward of the enemy, with a certain amount 
of confusion, and the struggle became general. 

At the vanguard, Rupert succeeded in pushing back 
Tromp, who was opposed to him; in the centre d’Estrées opened 
fire on Ruyter, but without much effect; the French, moreover, 
clung to their weather position, so that the two lines remained a 
considerable distance apart. The French fire-ships attacked 
impetuously, but were for the most part sunk or put out of action 
before they succeeded in closing; six of their captains were 
killed and three wounded. 

Ruyter, seeing the dangerous position of his vanguard, went 
to its help, outsailing the French. The rearguard of the latter, 
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under de Grancey, endeavoured to fall on Ruyter’s rear, by 
taking advantage of the gap which existed between it and 
Bankert. 

The Dutch rearguard, hard pressed by Spragge and by the 
French ships which had followed de Grancey’s movement, 
showed, in its turn, signs of distress. Seeing this, Ruyter went 
about, left Tromp, and sailed towards his other subordinate, 
passing in doing so through the French, some of whom were to 
leeward with Grancey, the others still to windward. The fighting 
at this spot was desperate, but the pressure was taken off Bankert, 
who succeeded in getting clear. 

The two advance-guards tacked and returned towards the 
main battle. Ruyter was able to rally his fleet, which was in 
great disorder, and effect a retreat under cover of night and fog. 


CoMMENTS.—We go back here to a battle fought on nearly 
parallel lines. On neither side do we see decisive, perfect 
manoeuvring attempted by the Commander-in-Chief according 
to plans well thought out beforehand. Ruyter, after having 
brought his command face to face with the Allies along the 
whole front line, only moved to go alternately to the aid of 
Tromp and Bankert. This was no offensive manceuvre. This 
swinging of the centre and alternate change of position were 
nothing but two parade movements, in fact, a defensive counter- 
march. 

Also, as in all such instances, no example of co-operation 
of the arms is to be noticed. The Dutch fire-ships did not attack. 
Their position to leeward to some extent accounted for this, but 
the absence of any determined and preconceived attack by the 
ships of the line was mainly the cause of their abstention. Their 
Admiral did not think about them, not having had the time, 
owing to the rapidity with which the encounter took place, to 
plan any combination and to assign a place to them in it. 
Neither was any decisive attack made by the Allies. D’Estrées 
did not attack even when Ruyter was at grips with the French 
ships. He kept his distance from the enemy’s forces which 
were opposite to him. The merest feint was attempted by 
Grancey, and we have seen before how the unlooked-for initiative 
of a subordinate, however brilliant it may be, can never supply 
the place of a broadly-conceived plan, possible of execution only 
by a Commander-in-Chief. 

Nevertheless, the incendiary-arm attempted all that was 
possible, even though it made no decisive general attack. Its 
failure was lamentable. The French fire-ships experienced a 
disaster. The explanation of this is simple: they attacked with- 
out the co-operation of the ships of the line. D’Estrées, who 
had in no way supported them, expressly accused them of this: 
‘* Even with small amount of order preserved by the captains of 
the fire-ships, among whom those who were detached, engaged 
with extreme rashness and without awaiting the escort of the 
battle ships, they might still have done more damage to the 
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enemy if they had displayed in the mélée with Ruyter’s squadron 
the dash which they displayed elsewhere so inopportunely.” 
The term mélée is here an exaggeration, as d’Estrées acted 
throughout with circumspection. Further, Martel’s squadron 
commander, when writing later to our Ambassador in London, 
fixed the responsibility for this unlucky movement on d’ Estrées : 
‘* He it was who caused the loss of all these unfortunate captains 
of fire-ships by giving them the signal too soon.’’ 

Whether this or another version! is correct, the fact remains 
that the French neglected co-operation of the arms, for which 
neglect the fire-ships suffered cruelly. 

Walcheren in this respect furnishes an excellent example of 


what not to do. 


Battle of Texel (August 21st, 1673). 


Summary of the Engagement (Sketch 2).—Ruyter being 
to windward of the Allies, bore down on them with 70 vessels. 
Wind E.S.E. The French formed the advance-guard, Rupert’s 
squadron was in the centre, and Spragge’s in rear. At the 
head, Bankert with 10 vessels and 2:fire-ships opposed the 30 
French vessels. He only engaged partially. The French out- 
sailed him. The head of the French contingent, under Martel, 
taking advantage of a shift of wind, tacked and again ap- 
proached Bankert. The latter, caught between two fires, decided 
to carry on and cut his way through d’Estrées main body. He 
succeeded in rejoining Ruyter. His fire-ships attempted to 
take advantage of this intermingling of vessels to risk an attack, 
which miscarried, against d’Estrées ships. 

The French continued to sail eastward, and only bore 
down towards Rupert at 2 p.m. They did not effect their 
junction with the English till 7 p.m. 

At the rearguard, Spragge (30 vessels) and Tromp (27 
vessels and 7 fire-ships) engaged in a desperate combat, Spragge 
having hove to to await his personal enemy. Both drifted 
rapidly to leeward. Spragge’s ship, the ‘‘ Royal Prince,’’ as 
well as Tromp’s vessel, were much knocked about. Each of 





1 The report of M. de Seuil, Governor of Brest, sets out the facts very 
clearly, and his accompanying remarks prove that he fully understood the 
principle of co-operation by the arms, making allowance for his lack of the 
complete tactical sense, or his lack of appreciation of the situation from 
the purely tactical point of view. 

He says: ‘‘ The fire-ships were used up in this combat with neither 
advantage or sense; some were lost through the rashness of their captains, 
who made precipitately for the enemy without orders, or escort; others 
were ordered to attack by the Commanders (Admirals), who neither escorted 
or covered them according to custom; it followed that being thus placed 
alone between two lines, in full view and within point blank range of the 
enemy, they were either sunk or completely disabled before they could get 


within striking distance.’ 
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these Admirals had to change his ship. Spragge was in the 
act of changing over to yet another ship, when his cutter was 
sunk by a cannon-ball and he was drowned. 

In the centre, Ruyter’s 34 vessels contended against the 
30 of Rupert. Ruyter took advantage of the gap which 
stretched between Rupert’s rear and centre and slipped into 
it, cutting off the former. Very soon, after being most oppor- 
tunely reinforced by Bankert, he was able to dispose of 44 
vesséls against the 20 which formed Rupert’s main body. The 
English held out, and the balance was not upset. At 2 o’clock 
Rupert, seeing Spragge in danger, broke off the fight in order 
to rejoin him; Ruyter doing the same in regard to Tromp. 
The two centres ended up by rejoining their rearguards, after 
breaking off their own combat. 

Between 4 and 5 p.m. the Dutch now concentrated, faced 
Rupert and Spragge, who had united [Translator’s note.—As 
Spragge was drowned during the rearguard action, Spragge’s 
squadron is here evidently meant.] The battle was resumed, 
but soon ceased. Two English fire-ships failed in their attacks. 
In consequence of the approach of the French, who were coming 
down before the wind, Ruyter became apprehensive about 
his numerical inferiority and made off northwards. D’Estrées, 
although to windward, did not pursue vigorously, and merely 
opened a desultory fire on Ruyter’s laggards. The fire-ship 
** Arrogant,’’ Captain Guillotin, failed in an attack on a Dutch 
ship. At sunset the two fleets were widely separated. 


ComMENTS.—The Battle of the Texel affords another ex- 
ample of very skilful manoeuvring, comparable to that of Sole- 
bay. It was Ruyter’s apotheosis. 

He aimed throughout at the enemy’s strongest portion, that 
is to say, at Rupert’s squadron. Further, in opposition to the 
symmetrical distribution of the Allies, he disposed his fleet dis- 
symmetrically. Bankert, a past master in such réles, was told 
off to hold the French and create a diversion with 10 vessels. 
He was to ‘‘amuse’”’ them, to adopt the Governor of Seuil’s 
expression. Tromp, with 26 vessels, was to neutralize Spragge. 
There would then remain 34 vessels at Ruyter’s disposal at 
the centre with which to crush Rupert. Even in the 
centre itself, Ruyter adopted the same tactics against the 
nearest numerically inferior echelon of the enemy. He at- 
tempted to contain part of Rupert’s squadron while crushing 
the remainder. The arrival of Bankert and the inertia of 
d’Estrées facilitated the execution of this plan, which, however, 
unfortunately came to nothing. 

The centre, therefore, was the point selected for the decisive 
attack, and here Ruyter massed his forces by a splendid applica- 
tion of economy of force elsewhere. The fact that he was work- 
ing on a preconceived plan which he was able to carry out 
personally and at leisure, contributed very materially to its 


execution. 
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In the case of the ships of the line, this execution was 
perfect, but less so with regard to the fire-ships. That Bankert 
only had two with him is explained by the fact that he was 
not to make a decisive attack, but their distribution amongst the 
rest of the Dutch Fleet seems to have been rather according to 
chance, in other words, they were distributed uniformly. Tromp 
had seven of them and Ruyter nearly as many. This resulted 
in the feeble part which the fire-ships played, as compared with 
that at Solebay, where they were acting under similar conditions. 


In fact, the Dutch Commander-in-Chief appears to have 
neglected one of his arms, the arm capable of co-operating very 
effectively in the blow which he contemplated against the 
enemy’s centre. It is permissible to ascribe to this, one of the 
causes of his failure, another, palpably being the separate fight 
with Spragge, put up by Tromp, the man of independent 
actions. 

Bankert’s fire-ships failed in their attempts during the pas- 
sage through d’Estrées’ ships; the gun here had no time to 
produce the effects necessary for their support. On the side of 
the Allies the absence of a tactical plan militated against the 
proper organization of their forces and the fire-ships were distri- 
buted anyhow, with little, if any support. Examples of this 
were the defeat of the two English fire-ships and the ill-timed 
attack of the ‘‘ Arrogant ’’ during a pursuit. 

To sum up, this battle is an indifferent example of the co- 
operation of the arms, in spite of the genius displayed by Ruyter 
as regards the conception of massing forces. 


(To be continued). 




















THE ITALIAN REVERSE AT ADOWA 
(March 1st, 1896). 


By Lieutenant J. F. Suaw, R.A. 





(A).—Summary of the earlier events of the Campaign with Abyssinia up to 
February Ist, 1896. 


IN July, 1895, the demands and encroachments of King Menelik 
and his ally, Ras Mangasha, Governor of the Tigré Province, 
had become so persistent, that General Baratieri, the Italian 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief in Eritrea, decided to pro- 
ceed to Rome at once with the object of coming to some definite 
agreement with the Italian Government, as to the force required 
for the defence of the African territories, and also to ask for 
an increase of the sum of money annually granted for that 
purpose. 

Baratieri returned to Eritrea in October. The earlier 
events of his career (he had seen service under Garibaldi) and 
his recent successes as Governor of Eritrea had not been for- 
gotten, and he had found himself the most popular man of the 
day in Italy. Banquets, complimentary speeches, and other 
signs of respect and admiration had awaited him wherever he 
went, and he had no difficulty in obtaining a promise of a field 
force of 10,000 men; and in addition a sum of 13,000,000 lire 
(half a million sterling) was voted for expenses. 

After landing at Massowah, Baratieri proceeded at once to 
Adigrat, at that time the most advanced post held by the Italians, 
to find that Menelik had already made his first formal sign 
of hostility. The mobilization of the native militia was at once 
ordered, and on October 6th there were 9,000 men and ten guns 
in readiness at Adigrat. 

The first actual conflict occurred in December. On the 
7th of that month 2,000 native troops with four guns met 30,000 
Abyssinians at Amba Alagi, and after a hot fight the Italians 
were forced to retire in the face of superior numbers with heavy 
loss. The survivors fell back on Macalle, the main force still 
continuing to occupy Adigrat. 

The Abyssinians now advanced and commenced to invest 
Macalle. Meanwhile, negotiations between Italy and Menelik 
were proceeding, but these were soon broken off and strong rein- 
forcements despatched to Massowah. Adigrat was fixed upon 
for the base, and two lines of communication from the post of 
disembarkation selected ; the first and chief line being Massowah 
—Arkico—Majo—Adi Caje—Adigrat; the second line, Mas- 
sowah—Saati—Asmara—Saganeiti—Adi Caje—Adigrat. (See 
map.) 
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The next event of importance was the capitulation of Macalle 
on January 19th, 1896 (after a 45-days’ siege) from starvation 
and thirst, the Abyssinians having cut off the water supply. 
The troops forming the garrison were allowed to march out 
with all the honours of war, and to retain their arms, on condi- 
tion that they did not fight again against the Abyssinians. 

Meanwhile, the war preparations at Massowah continued, 
troops and supplies being passed up to Adigrat as fast as they 
could be got ready. 


(B).—Situation from February Ist to 29th. 

On the 1st, Menelik was occupying the territory of Gun- 
dapta (north of Adowa) with nearly 100,000 men, and Baratieri 
was at Adagamus (near Adigrat) with about 20,000 of all ranks. 
The Italians had in addition collected a large quantity of stores 
at Asmara. Menelik, however, was closer to the latter place 
than Baratieri, and was threatening the Italian lines of com- 
munication, consequently a movement became necessary on the 
part of the weaker force. This took the form of a change of 
front half right and an advance to Mai Gabeta on the 3rd inst. ; 
on the 7th Baratieri advanced still further to Tucuz, and finally, 
on February 13th, the Italian force occupied the heights of 
Sauria, Menelik being now four miles to the south. On the 
following day Menelik retired on Adowa, and in these positions 
the two forces remained facing each other until March rst, 
when the decisive battle of Adowa was fought. 


(C).—Baratieri’s Dilemma. 


Baratieri now found himself in an awkward situation. The 
general purpose of his advance was to cover Adigrat, which 
constituted his base. On February 13th he had 21,000 men 
and 50 guns concentrated at Sauria. His supply arrangements 
were defective, chiefly owing to an imperfect transport service 
and the length of his communications (110 miles). The troops 
were already on short rations, and on February 22nd there were 
only provisions for ten days left. Baratieri saw the necessity 
for one of two things—an advance or a retirement. Any idea 
of the latter movement, however, he dismissed from his mind 
at once as likely to prove fatal to the moral of his army, if it did 
not cause a rebellion amongst the natives in the neighbourhood. 
Meanwhile reports of native spies showed that Menelik’s sup- 
plies were giving out, and that many of his people were away 
collecting food. On the 28th, therefore, Baratieri summoned 
his four generals (each commanding a brigade) to an informal 
council. All were in favour of an immediate attack, declaring 
that the spirit of their men was excellent. After much discus- 
sion Baratieri dismissed them, saying he would frame his 
decision on the further report of spies which he was expecting, 
and finally, on the evening of February 29th, 1896, he made up 
his mind to advance, a decision important in the history of Italy, 
Eritrea and Abyssinia. 
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(D).—Composition and Strength of the Italian Forces at Adowa. 


Italian Troops. Rifles. 
Five regiments of infantry of three battalions 
each, strength about ... .» 7,000 
One regiment of Phi of two battalions, 
Strength about . a wd 28a 
Half company of engineers, strength about... 70 
Seven mountain batteries wid a 38 guns. 
Two quick firing batteries Kod ty; 12 i 
Native Troops. Rifles. 
Five battalions infantry, strength about ... 5,000 
One battalion Native Militia, strength about.. 950 
One company of Native local troops (Asmara 
company), strength about ... net a. ee 
Irregulars, strength about , - <a 
Native mountain artillery (one battery ‘and one 
section) . 6 guns.. 
Total strength, about 14,500 rifles and 56 guns, 
no cavalry. 


In addition, there were 3,200 officers, departmental troops, 
and non-combatants, making a grand total of 17,700 of all ranks. 
actually present at the battle. 

As regards arms, most of the infantry regiments had the 
Mannlicher rifle, the remainder retaining the old Remington. 

The mountain batteries were in all respects far superior to 
the Abyssinian artillery. 


(E).—Composition and Strength of the Abyssinian Forces. 





Commander. Rifles. Horses. Guns. 
King Menelik ... ite 25,000 3,000 32 
The Empress Taitu... 3,000 600 4 
Tacla Aimanot iss 5,000 -- -— 
Ras Maconnen re 15,000 a — 
Ras Mangasha aft 12,000 a 6 
Ras Mangasha Atichim 6,000 -— — 
Ras Mikael _... es 6,000 5,000 — 
Ras Olie and others ... 8,000 — — 

Totals ... 80,000 8,600. 42 





There were also about 20,000 men carrying lances, besides 
various bands of armed peasants and rebels. The rifles were: 
nearly all breech-loaders; Gras, Martini, Lebel, and some 
Remingtons. The mounted men were armed like the infantry. 


(F).—Plan of Baratieri’s Advance, and Orders issued by him. 


It has been explained that the Italians were encamped at 
Sauria, and the Abyssinians round Adowa, about 16 miles to 
the south-west. 


Q 2 
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At a distance of nine miles from Sauria, three hills in a 
row form a natural barrier across all direct paths from Sauria 
to Adowa. These are the Spur of Belah, the Hill of Belah, 
and Mount Belah respectively. It was the line formed by 
these three hills that Baratieri meant to occupy, and hold as a 
defensive position. 

On the left of this line is another hill whose real name has 
never, as far as is known, been ascertained. Baratieri on his 
map and in his orders for the advance called it ‘‘ Kidane 
Meret.’’ It was necessary to occupy this hill for the safety of the 
left flank. The real hill of ‘‘ Kidane Meret,’’ however, is about 
four miles nearer Adowa, and close to the hill ‘‘ Enda Kidane 
Meret,’’ overlooking the plain of Adowa. Hence Baratieri, 
having ordered his left wing to support the hill of that name, 
found eventually that it stood four miles in advance of the 
rest of his force, entirely unsupported and isolated. It is 
mainly due to this mistake that most of the subsequent mis- 
fortunes of the Italian force arose. 

Baratieri’s plan then, was briefly as follows :—To march in 
three columns on the night of February 29th by three paths, 
to deploy behind the three hills indicated, and finally to take 
up a defensive position on the front slopes. Should the enemy 
decide on an attack, he felt confident of success; should they 
not do so, the spirits of his men would be raised by the 
Abyssinians’ hesitation; there was, moreover, a third proba- 
bility, i.e., that the enemy might retreat, in which case he would 
at once re-enter Adowa. 

As regards the topography of the country, the ground over 
which the operations took place was generally very difficult, 
the roads being merely mountain paths winding up and down 
precipices; and further, owing to the hills and vegetation, it 
was impossible to move otherwise than very slowly, or to see 
far in any direction. 

Baratieri’s orders for the forward movement were as under, 
VIZ. :— 
Orders of the day, February 29th, No. 87. 

1. To-night the force as detailed for the operations will 
move from the position of Sauria in the direction of Adowa, 
formed in three columns as follows :— 

(a) The Right Column. (General Dabormida.) 

2nd Infantry Brigade (six battalions). 

1st Battalion Mobile Militia. 

Staff of 2nd Artillery Brigade; 5th, 6th and 7th Bat- 
teries. 

(b) The Central Column. (General Arimondi.) 

ist Infantry Brigade (five battalions). 
1st Company of 5th Native Battalion. 
8th and 11th Batteries. 
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(c) The Left Column. (General Albertone.) 
Four Native battalions. 
Staff of 1st Artillery Brigade, ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
Batteries. 
(d) The General Reserve. (General Ellena.) 
3rd Infantry Brigade (six battalions). 
3rd Native Battalion. 
Two quick-firing batgeries. 
Half Company Engineers. 

2. The three columns as above detailed will move off from 
their respective camps at 9.0 p.m.; the Reserve will follow an 
hour later in rear of the Central Column. 

. The Right Column will follow the road from Zahala 
(Zala) hill through Guldam Hill to the Hill of Rebbi Arienni. 

4. The Central Column and Reserve will proceed from 
Adi Dikki through Gundapta to the Hill of Rebbi Arienni. 

5. The Left Column will follow the road through Sauria— 
Adi Cheiras to Kidane Meret. 

6. The Staff of the General Officer Commanding will 
march at the head of the Reserve. 

7. First Objective—the position formed by the hills Kidane 
Meret and Rebbi Arienni, between Mount Semajata and Mount 
Eshasho, the occupation of which will be carried out by General 
Albertone’s column on the left, General Arimondi’s column 
in .the centre, General Dabormida’s column on the right. 

8. Further—General Arimondi’s column, if it finds itself 
on ground that can be held in sufficient force by the columns 
of Generals Albertone and Dabormida, will take up a waiting 
position in rear of these two brigades. 

g. Every soldier of the Italian troops will carry 112 rounds 
of ammunition, a reserve of two days’ rations, his cape, water- 
bottle and haversack. 

10. Two transport animals per battalion (carrying hospital 
stores) to march in rear of each column, also eight with the 
reserve ammunition. 

11. All remaining baggage animals to rendezvous at 
Entisho with to-morrow’s issue of rations, 30 rounds of ammuni- 
tion per man, also the tents, blankets, and other stores not 
carried with units; the whole under charge of a captain to be 
detailed from the 2nd Infantry Brigade. 

12, The above-named baggage columns, the commissariat 
sections, the Servizi di Tappa,! and the park of artillery, will 
halt at Entisho under a guard furnished by the 7th Infantry 
Regiment, and will be ready to move off at once when ordered. 

13. Brigades of artillery and Native Battalions will regu- 
late their baggage as ordered for Italian battalions. 

14. No man is to pass the points and the flankers of the 
column. 

1 The Corps that prepares food at the end of each day’s march, it is 
taken from each Regiment in turn. 
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15. All persons arrested by the military police are to be 
sent at once to Headquarters. 

16. The directors of the engineer corps will attend to the 
establishment of the telegraph. Also communication by helio- 
graph is to be established as early as possible between the 
General’s Staff and the different columns. 

17. Officers commanding columns will frequently commu- 
nicate with Headquarters, and gvith neighbouring columns. 

(Signed). O. Baratieri, 
Lieut.-General. 


(G).—The Night March (February 29th—March Ist). 

The weather on the evening of the 29th was favourable for 
night operations. The sky had been overcast during the day 
and a storm appeared probable, but just before the time appointed 
for the start the weather cleared. Shortly after 9 p.m., the 
various columns moved off silently along the appointed paths 
to the westward. Each brigade was headed by a body of natives 
with a guide, under the command of an Italian officer. No 
smoking was permitted, lest the glow should be observed, and 
all ranks appeared in high spirits at the prospect of an early 
meeting with the enemy. 

General Baratieri, having made an inspection of the 
arrangements for the sick and wounded who were to be left 
in camp at Sauria, proceeded to follow his force. The night was 
fresh with a bright moon, and the men, though handicapped 
by ill-fitting regulation boots, marched well. According to 
calculation, by starting at 9 p.m., a period of eight hours was 
available for a march of little more than nine miles, so that 
plenty of margin had been left to allow for mistakes in the route, 
etc., such as are always likely to occur in movements by night. 
All went well for the first seven miles or so, until Baratieri, 
riding at the head of his staff, suddenly came upon a battalion 
of Bersaglieri halted by the side of the path, many of the men 
being asleep. He at once sent for the officer commanding 
(Colonel Stevani), who handed him the following note in 
explanation :— 

** Gundapta, 1st March, 3.30 a.m. 

““The advanced guard, having reached the heights 
where the valley opens on the plain of Gundapta, has been 
compelled to halt to allow General Albertone’s brigade, 
which is following in the same path, to defile past them. 

“* | suppose that the cause of this unforeseen crossing is 
due to the fact that the two routes assigned to the brigade 
have a stretch of ground which is common to both. 

**T will follow in rear of them, but I shall not be able 
to start from this point before 4 a.m. 

“IT have not been able as yet to get connection with 
Dabormida’s brigade. 

(Signed) ‘* Arimondi, 
** Major-General.”’ 
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It was clear from the above note that the native battalions 
had taken a wrong route. Still Baratieri did not even suspect 
the gravity of the mistake. What had actually occurred will 
now be described. 

General Albertone, having delayed the other brigades for 
nearly an hour and a half, had reached the hill named Kidane 
Meret on the Governor’s sketch map soon after 3 a.m., at which 
time the other columns were still some distance from their 
respective destinations. Realizing this fact, he halted his men 
to await the arrival of the brigades on his right. 

He waited for about half an hour, and then, finding that 
there was no sign of Arimondi’s column, began to think there 
must be some mistake. He consulted his guides, who told him 
that the hill on which he stood was not Kidane Meret, which was 
situated about four and a half miles further off from Sauria. 
He began to feel uneasy, and, after waiting a full hour for 
Arimondi’s arrival, started off to march to the real Kidane Meret, 
overlooking Adowa, and only three miles from the enemy’s 
camp. 

The situation was certainly a trying one for Albertone, in- 
volving as it did two alternative courses of action; the one, to 
follow the accurate course which he knew to be wrong, the 
other, to act contrary to orders, but in accordance with what he 
believed to be their meaning. He chose the former, with 
results which proved fatal to the Italian force. 

Meanwhile Baratieri did not attach much importance to 
Arimondi’s note. As soon as possible the centre and right 
brigades moved forward, and at 5.15 a.m., General Dabormida 
reported that he had occupied Rebbi Arienni as ordered. A 
few minutes later Arimondi’s brigade was in position on the 
eastern slopes of the same hill, and at 5.45 the Reserve Brigade 
appeared in sight. 


(H).—Action of the Enemy. 

By this time the Abyssinians were well on the move. 
Menelik had been convinced that Baratieri intended to stay in 
his entrenchments, so that the forward movement must have 
come as a surprise; but his spies brought him early news of 
what was going on, and he at once sent to warn the other chiefs. 

His army was generally disposed as follows:—On_ the 
extrefne right, to the south of Adowa, were the troops of King 
Tecla Aimanot, with cavalry thrown out in front. Adowa itself 
was occupied by Ras Maconnen’s followers, while away to his 
left lay Ras Mikael with his Wolo Galla mounted riflemen lining 
the south and south-west slopes of Mount Shelloda. Ras Man- 
gasha’s Tigréans were to the north of that mountain, the 
extreme left being guarded by the followers of Ras Alula. 

The Reserve, comprising Menelik’s own men, and those of 
the Empress Taitu and Ras lie. remained close behind Adowa, 
whilst the celebrated Galla cavalry were encamped in meadows 
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about eight miles off. The sun had not yet risen as the whole 
of this huge army, a hundred and twenty thousand strong, moved 
off across the plain of Adowa to their positions in the attack, and 
the forces of Menelik, of Ras Mikael and of Mangasha were 
soon engaged with Albertone’s brigade. It is said that on the 
first shots being fired Menelik entered the church of St. George, 
and prayed earnestly for success for his side. 


(I).—Opening Stages of the Battle. 


The first firing took place about 6 a.m., near the real hill of 
Kidane Meret, which Albertone’s advanced guard had just 
reached. The main body of this brigade had halted close to 
Addi Vetshi (Vecci) in order to establish connection with the 
brigade on the right, but owing to a mistake the advanced 
guard (one Native Battalion) had gone on and soon became 
seriously engaged with the enemy’s outposts. 

It was about this time that Baratieri arrived at the hill of 
Rebbi Arienni. He had no suspicion of Albertone’s actual 
movements, but assumed that his brigade was in its proper 
position on the left; and further he paid little heed to rifle 
firing, concluding that it came from some advanced scouts of 
the Native Brigade. In fact his whole attention at this time 
was taken up with the action of General Dabormida, on whose 
right front and only three miles distant lay the large camp 
of 10,000 or 15,000 Abyssinians (at Mariam Shavitu). 

At 6.15 Baratieri certainly sent to try and find out exactly 
where Albertone was, but he never for a moment suspected that 
the latter was already in danger of being cut off, and no orders 
were included in the message. Albertone, on the other hand, 
saw no choice open to him but to hold on to Enda Kidane Meret. 
This mutual ignorance of each other’s movements had already 
placed the Italian force in a dangerous position. 

At 6.45 the Governor ordered Dabormida’s brigade to 
occupy the Spur of Belah and to support Albertone (if possible). 
At least Baratieri afterwards declared he gave this order, but 
it seems to have been misinterpreted. | What he probably 
intended was that Dabormida should first occupy the spur 
and then push some of his troops forward to join hands with 
Albertone, whom the Governor imagined to be quite close. 
Dabormida, however, thought it necessary to advance at once 
to Albertone’s assistance, and was eventually led away to the 
north (owing to the path being flanked by high cliffs) and 
became quite isolated. 

At 8.15, the sun having risen and pierced the mist, Bara- 
tieri took up a position on Mount Eshasho, and observed that 
the Abyssinians were now aroused and moving near Mariam 
Shavitu. He sent messages to both brigades to hurry their 
movements. Looking towards the left he now saw for the 
first time that Albertone was seriously engaged. The true 
situation was at last clear to him; yet he did not consider it 
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advisable to order the Native Brigade to retire; his chief reasons 
being :— 
(1) That the other two brigades were not as yet ready to 
support the retirement. 
(2) That he did not imagine that Albertone was hard 
pressed. 


The first news from Albertone reached Baratieri at 9 a.m., 
in the form of two notes, the first of which (despatched at 7.10 
a.m.) announced the occupation of Kidane Meret and _ the 
engagement of the 1st Battalion with the enemy, the second 
(8.15 a.m.) reported that the 1st Battalion was still seriously 
engaged, but that the other two battalions were in position in 
rear. ‘* Nevertheless,’’ continued the message, ‘‘ the enemy 
are in great force, and reinforcements would be welcomed.”’ 

Apparently all had gone well in this quarter up to now. 
Baratieri, after reading the two notes, galloped off to Mount 
Raio, but here he was met by a most distressing sight, namely, 
a long procession of wounded and fugitives from Albertone’s 
column retiring from Kidane Meret towards Sauria. He at 
once sent some officers to try and check them, but their efforts 
were useless and the retreat continued. But we must leave them 
here and go back to the movements of the left column from the 
start. 


(J).—Action and Disposition of Albertone’s Brigade. 


About 6 a.m., the rst Battalion of the Brigade arrived at the 
true hill of Kidane Meret, and soon became engaged with the 
enemy on the far slopes. Albertone, seeing that the battalion 
was hard pressed, ordered it to retire, and prepared to support 
the retirement. 

The brigade was disposed in the form of a cross, of which 
the 1st Battalion formed the front arm. The right (6th Battalion) 
rested on the inaccessible Mount Gusoso, the 7th Battalion was 
on the left, and the 8th constituted the reserve in rear; the 
artillery (14 guns) occupied the centre of the cross, and finally 
a few irregulars were scattered on each flank. 

Albertone, from information brought in by his scouts, was 
led to expect the attack from the ridge connecting Kidane Meret 
and Lazata, a mile in front of his centre and well adapted for the 
enemy’s artillery. At 7.30, all being in readiness, he sent off the 
first message to General Baratieri (already alluded to) reporting 
the engagement of the 1st Battalion. As the sun had not yet 
risen it was impossible to use the heliograph, consequently the 
note took an hour and a half to reach the Governor; this point 
should be carefully noted, as it affected the whole course of 
subsequent events. 





1 It may here be noted that the heliograph does not appear to have been 
used at all at Adowa, although there was plenty of sunshine throughout 
the day. 
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The retirement of the 1st Battalion, as ordered by Albertone 
soon after it became engaged, does not appear to have been 
carried out until 8.30, when the commanding officer (Col. 
Turitto) seeing the hopelessness of holding out against such 
enormous odds, left one Company at the foot of the hill as a 
covering force and endeavoured to lead the remainder back over 
the ridge, covered by the fire of the artillery. The fire effect of 
the latter has been described as magnificent, the shells literally 
cutting furrows in the enemy’s ranks. The Abyssinians, 
however, advanced so quickly and in such numbers that, in spite 
of the heavy losses, they succeeded in overwhelming the covering 
company, and the retirement of the battalion, at first orderly, was 
soon to degenerate into a flight. 

The pursuing enemy were only checked upon coming 
under the effective rifle fire of the main body, most of the 
fugitives rallying in the centre. The Abyssinians were now 
compelled to retire from the first attack. It has been stated on 
good authority that Menelik then ordered a general retirement 
(this was the moment of the despatch of Albertone’s second note 
to Baratieri), but that he subsequently cancelled the order, and 
added his own immediate following of 25,000 men to the firing 
line. The combined force now advanced to a second attack with 
renewed vigour. 

The Italian guns were by this time in danger of capture. 
Albertone therefore ordered the 8th Battalion to advance with the 
7th in support, in order to gain time for the artillery to retire. 
Three companies of the 8th deployed to the attack, with the 4th 
Company in reserve, dashing forward in the face of a storm of 
lead with such boldness that the enemy fell back confounded. 
But the triumph was only momentary. The Abyssinians speedily 
reformed for attack and came on again in increased numbers, the 
guns were once more threatened, and now commenced to retire 
by alternate sections, the 8th Battalion continuing to protect 
them until the last section had gone. The 7th Battalion was 
unfortunately unable to advance as ordered in support of the 8th, 
on account of rocky ground in its front. 

Suddenly a shout went up that the Abyssinians were 
outflanking the 8th Battalion on the right. A hasty change of 
front was made in that direction, but no support was forthcoming 
from either the 7th Battalion or from the Irregulars (who had 
been compelled to retire), and dfter a short stand the 8th broke 
up and dispersed. The casualties on the Italian side were very 
heavy, the 8th Battalion having lost 12 officers (out of 19) and a 
large percentage of the men, and as the 7th Battalion was now 
outflanked on the left, a general retirement was ordered at 10.30 
a.m. This order, however, did not apply to the two white 
batteries, which Albertone commanded “‘ to continue firing to 
the last round and to sacrifice themselves where they stood,’’ so 
as to cover the retreat. 

At 10.15 Baratieri had sent an order to Dabormida to 
support the left, but the message never reached him, as he had 
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advanced towards the Mariam Shavitu valley. Albertone’s 
brigade, therefore, was left entirely to its own resources. The 
3rd and 4th Native Batteries fired their last round before being 
captured, whilst the two white batteries held on to their position 
for an hour, when they were finally rushed by the enemy ana 
the personnel cut down almost to a man.! 


(K).—Action in the Centre, 


As early as 9 a.m., the Governor, seeing that the situation 
was growing serious, decided to recall Albertone, and to attempt 
to occupy the original defensive position as described in the 
orders. A series of mishaps, however, followed, which made 
this action impossible. These will now be enumerated. 


(1) At 9.15 a note was sent to Dabormida, ordering him to 
be prepared to support Albertone’s retirement. This 
note never reached him. 

(2) At 9.30 Baratieri sent a messenger to Albertone com- 
manding him to retire at once. The messenger however 
arrived too late, for the rout had begun. 

(3) At 9.45 Baratieri sent an officer to find out where 
Dabormida was. The messenger returned and reported 
‘* that he saw the brigade advancing just in front of the 
position.’’ But what he really saw was probably the 
battalion of De Amicis, which had been detailed to 
maintain connection with the centre and reserve, for at 
this time the Right Brigade was far away and well 
engaged with the enemy. 

(4) At 10, and again at 10.15, the Governor sent an order 
to Dabormida to advance and support Albertone, bur 
neither message was delivered. 


Baratieri, therefore, had failed utterly in his efforts to occupy 
the original position with his force. Neither had he ascertained 
Dabormida’s position, for he seems to have still imagined that 
his right flank was safe, and that the Right Column was holding 
the Spur of Belah (commanding the right flank and line of 
retreat of the Central Column) ; whilst in reality Dabormida was 
at Mariam Shavitu (34 miles further to the right) fighting an 
independent action and cut off from the centre, and there were 
no troops at all at Belah. Under this wrong impression, then, 
the Governor now turned his attention to the left, lining the 
slopes between Mount Raio and Belah with the battalions of 
Arimondi’s brigade. The two mountain batteries (8th and 11th) 
were reinforced by the two O.F. batteries from Ellena’s (Reserve) 
Brigade, and the 3rd Native Battalion (Col. Galliano) was 
brought up and placed on the extreme left. The two battalions 
of Bersaglieri belonging to the Central Column occupied the 
slopes on Mount Belah and the hill on the right of the brigade. 





1 Only 1 Officer and 2 men escaped out of 8 Officers and 135 other ranks. 
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Just before 10 a.m., the 8th Battery opened fire from Mount 
Raio on the mass of the enemy pursuing Albertone’s retreating 
battalions, but the pursuit was so close that it was almost 
impossible to avoid hitting the fugitives, so firing had to 
cease. Very soon small but ever-increasing parties of 
Abyssinians began to crawl along and lie down under cover 
within rifle range of the battery, and succeeded in picking 
off some of the gunners. The arrival of the Native 
Battery from the Reserve, however, put a stop to all danger from 
this quarter. But while these events were taking place on 
the left, a serious misfortune was approaching from the other 
flank. An enormous body of Abyssinians suddenly appeared 
from a deep valley in front of the Spur of Belah, and advancing 
boldly and rapidly, pierced the Italian centre, and divided the 
line into two portions, besides cutting off all communication 
between Baratieri and Dabormida. Baratieri at once despatched 
two companies of Bersaglieri to retake the spur, with a regiment 
from the Reserve in support, but the effort was a failure. In 
fact, so determined was the assault of the enemy that hardly any 
men of the two companies returned. 

The regiments on the hill and on Mount Belah itself were 
now outflanked by the enemy on the spur, and were beginning 
to waver, in spite of repeated orders from the Governor to hold 
on to their ground. The Bersaglieri certainly made an attempt 
at a rally, but the enemy had worked so far round their flanks 
that even the Reserves were engaged, and the line of retreat 
was being threatened; in fact, the Italians were very nearly 
surrounded. 

It was at this time, whilst the right of the brigade was 
in such dire straits, that the Native Battalion of Galliano 
suddenly broke and fled. It had only been in action for about 
20 minutes, and Baratieri had always regarded it as the most 
reliable of all the native units; hence its conduct on this occasion 
was put down to treachery. Whatever the cause, when the 
battalion dispersed, only a very few of the men remained with 
the officers, most of whom (including the colonel) were killed. 

Up to this hour (it was nearly midday) the Italian 
casualties had not been very heavy, but the loss of the Spur 
of Belah was the turning point in the fortunes of the brigade. 
Both flanks had been turned, and some of the Abyssinians 
were in rear of them; the Reserves were also engaged. _Bara- 
tieri, therefore, seeing that his men could no longer hold on 
to their positions, ordered a general retirement, trusting to 
Dabormida’s brigade to cover the movement. 


(L).—The Retreat. 


The Governor, having given out the order for the retreat 
on the left, started off to ride over to Rebbi Arienni on the 
right. As he passed by Mount Belah he saw the enemy firing 
down from its summit on to the mass of retreating Bersaglieri 
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crowding into the valley below. An attempt was made to check 
the torrent by throwing the last available Reserves (one battalion 
and two companies of Alpini) across the gap in the centre of the 
position, but before these troops could deploy the fugitives broke 
through their line. 

Continuing their flight and springing from rock to rock or 
creeping along the mountain paths, they afforded fine targets 
for the enemy’s marksmen on the Mount. Amongst many who 
fell at this stage was General Arimondi, who with some other 
officers was cut off and surrounded. As each position was 
abandoned the Abyssinians seized it and continued their ever- 
increasing fire on the retreating battalions. Very soon the 
whole of the artillery was in the enemy’s hands, nearly every 
officer and man having been shot down. ‘“‘ From this time,’’ 
says the Italian account, ‘‘the troops were broken and the 
soldiers fired haphazard, except a few groups who, kept in 
hand by energetic officers, halted from time to time and formed 
for defence in rear of the retiring battalions.’’ 

These efforts at rallying, however, could avail nothing 
against the great waves of the enemy pressing on from the rear. 
Baratieri soon met General Ellena, and the two generals together 
managed to collect about 100 men to form a rear guard. It now 
became necessary to turn the head of the column further to the 
northward, in order to avoid the Galla cavalry who were seen 
advancing in large numbers along the Sauria road. By this 
time the moral of the troops had sunk to practically zero. 
‘They were almost unconscious of their surroundings, and 
careless of everything except of their individual defence. The 
officers had lost authority over the soldiers, who looked in a 
bewildered and stupefied manner at those who gave an order 
or attempted to halt them.’ In this way the retreat continued 
in various columns wandering along different paths, but always 
under the enemy’s fire, to which the Italians would now and 
again fire a few rounds in reply. 

The Abyssinians did not continue the pursuit for more than 
nine miles or so, but they lit fires on the hills to arouse the 
natives to rebellion. At sunset the remains of the Italian force 
reached a village close to Mount Amba Beesa, where Baratieri 
allowed the men one and a half hours’ rest. When the column 
renewed its march it did so in some sort of order; first the 
natives in front as guides, then the unarmed men,? lastly, the 
armed men, the officers being divided amongst the several por- 
tions of the force. Their troubles were not yet over, however. 
The front portion of the column (with which were the guides) 
became separated from the main body, which had halted, and 
General Baratieri found himself without guides in a strange 
country at night with this large force of soldiers, many of them 





1 Memoirs of General Baratieri. 
2 Many of the men had thrown away their arms, with the idea that they 
would escape mutilation if captured unarmed. 
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wounded, and with hardly any provisions. After losing the 
way three times among the mountains, the bulk of the force 
straggled into the fort of Adi Caje on the morning of March 3rd, 
and the Governor telegraphed an account of the disaster to 
the Italian Government. 

It now only remains to describe the conduct and fate, in the 
valley of Mariam Shavitu, of Dabormida’s brigade, which Bara- 
tieri had neither seen nor heard from since 6.30 a.m. on March 
Ist. 

(M).—Action of Dabormida’s Brigade. 

It has already been explained how, at 6.45 a.m. on the 1st 
the Governor ordered General Dabormida to advance from 
Rebbi Arienni and to support Albertone, and how Dabormida, 
interpreting the order to mean that he was to push on to assist 
Albertone without delay, was carried away to the right by the 
form of the ground and soon became quite isolated. 

To understand the main points of this action, it will be 
necessary to describe the arrangements for the protection of 
the brigade on moving off. 

(1) The right flank was guarded by two companies of 
natives, who, in spite of heavy casualties, succeeded 
in checking all attempts at a turning movement by the 
enemy on that side. 

(2) The junction of the left flank with Albertone’s brigade 
was never accomplished. The advanced guard, how- 
ever, covered the left front before coming into collision 
with the enemy. 

(3) Connection to the rear was maintained by Arimondi 
sending a battalion (that of Major De Amicis) from his 
extreme right at 10.30 a.m. to join Dabormida’s reserve. 

The brigade then started off from Rebbi Arienni at 6.45, 
Baratieri himself superintending the movement. For over an 
hour the troops wound their way along the valley, then, taking a 
turn to the right, they entered another long valley, 34 miles from 
Rebbi Arienni. Here (it was now g a.m.) a halt was made, 
during which the men, weary from the long march of the night 
before, proceeded to snatch a little rest, whilst the officers studied 
the ground. The valley in which they lay was about 2 miles 
long, and from 700 to 800 yards across. On the south side the 
cliffs were steep, those on the north less so, and the centre was 
formed by a plain shelving downwards and covered with high 
grass. A big Abyssinian encampment was visible across the 
plain on a spur of Mount Shelloda. 

During the halt the advanced guard commander (Major 
De Vito) reported to the General that a large body of the enemy 
was visible on his left. Upon receipt of this news, Dabormida 
ordered him to move to the left, and sent off the following note 
(already referred to) to General Baratieri :— 


‘*9.15 a.m. Extensive encampments of Abyssinians are to 
be seen to north of Adowa—a strong column is 
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advancing from there towards the Native brigade. 1 
am holding out my hand to it, while keeping a strong 
body of troops massed near the road that leads from 
Rebbi Arienni to Adowa, and watching the heights on 
the right.”’ 

Dabormida also sent the Asmara Native Company to 
reinforce the company on the right flank. A few minutes 
later, while he was talking to his staff, distant rifle firing was 
heard from the direction of the enemy’s camp, and a minute later 
an officer close to him was struck on the elbow by a spent bullet. 
The battle had evidently begun. 

In accordance with orders, Major De Vito’s Native 
battalion had started to march off towards the left; while the 
Asmara Native Company (Capt. Sermasi) was yet in the valley 
and inclining to the right ; when suddenly some advancing Galla 
horsemen were sighted. Sermasi at once extended his company 
across the plain, and De Vito’s battalion proceeded to occupy the 
steep ascent on their left, in order to gain time for the main body 
to act. They arrived at the crest, however, only to find a deep 
cleft in front with another steep ridge on the far side. A forward 
rush was made by the three leading companies (some 700 men) 
who threw themselves into the valley and scrambled up the 
opposite side, gaining the crest just in time to prevent the enemy 
from occupying it. A heavy fire was at once opened by the whole 
line, extending as far as the company on the right in the plain 
below. But unfortunately the body of the enemy encountered 
was 15,000 strong, including nearly the whole of Ras 
Mangasha’s and Mikael’s commands. The Asmara Company 
on the right was the first to give way, and their retirement 
exposed the right flank of De Vito’s battalion on the high level. 
Very soon afterwards De Vito was killed whilst directing the 
action on the left of the line, and the command fell to Captain 
Tola, who at once sent 100 men to reinforce Sermasi on the right. 

The Native troops stood well by their white officers, but the 
enemy were coming on in ever increasing numbers, the fire was 
every minute growing heavier, and still there was no sign of 
reinforcements from the main body. They knew that the 
Abyssinians outnumbered them many times over, and could 
guess at their fate if forced to surrender to the enemy. ‘“‘ Are 
the.white troops coming ?’’ was constantly asked, and the Italian 
officers, passing along the line, endeavoured to re-assure their 
men, as they anxiously scanned the distant hill for the long 
expected brigade. Very soon it was seen that the right flank was 
enveloped, and Sermasi was forced to retire his company to the 
opposite hill on the right of the valley. Captain Tola therefore 
ordered a retirement to the ridge in rear, where a stand was 
attempted. But even here his men could not hold their ground, 
although the main body of the brigade was at last visible in the 
distance, and the battalion continued to retire in disorder, having 
lost 12 officers out of 14. Sermasi’s company on the right flank, 
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however, remained in their last position for the rest of the 
engagement. 

So much for the rout of the advanced guard. Now for the 
action of the main body, which we left halted in the valley. 
As soon as firing from the advanced guard announced its 
engagement with the enemy, Dabormida ordered the remaining 
regiments of the brigade into position as follows :— 

The 3rd Regiment (Col. Ragni) was to occupy the heights on 
the left, with its three battalions deployed from the high crest 
of the hill on the extreme left to a point halfway down the cliffs 
on the left of the valley, and the right flank thrown well 
back. In the centre of the valley, near a solitary sycamore, 
one Company of the 6th Regiment (Col. Airaghi) was placed, 
under cover of which the three Mountain Batteries took up a 
position on the right of the plain. One battalion of the 6th 
Regiment was sent to line the shelving ground from the northern 
slopes to the southern precipice. The other two battalions of this 
regiment were detailed to form the general reserve at the head of 
the valley. 

The 3rd Regiment had hardly taken up its position when it 
was almost carried away by a crowd of fugitives from De Vito’s 
defeated Native battalions, with whom were mingled many of the 
enemy, and a moment of panic ensued. The officers, however, 
soon restored order, and hardly had the flying mob passed 
through the ranks than an organized body of Abyssinians 
appeared advancing close in front. Colonel Ragni ordered a 
charge with the bayonet, which had the effect of driving the 
enemy back over the first ridge, the Italians losing two officers 
killed and two wounded. Meanwhile, in the valley below, the 
Abyssinians had been creeping up through the high grass, and 
made a furious assault on the 6th Regiment as the companies 
moved into their appointed places; whilst a large body of Galla 
horsemen made a dash for the guns, raising their wild battle-cry 
of ‘‘Ebalgume! Ebalgume!’ It was a fine effort, but the 
Italian infantry were equal to the occasion, pouring in a heavy 
magazine fire at short range, which the artillery supported by 
firing battery salvos. The combined attack was repulsed, and 
the Abyssinians retired with heavy loss and in disorder. 

From this moment the enemy’s fire grew slowly weaker. 
Towards midday it had become so slack that Dabormida decided 
to take the offensive. He accordingly sent up Airaghi’s 3rd 
Battalion from the reserve to reinforce the firing line on the 
plain, beyond this no change seemed necessary, as each company 
appeared to be posted to the best advantage. The General had 
not as yet had any communication from Arimondi, or from the 
Governor, but this did not trouble him as he saw in his rear De 
Amicis’ battalion (of the Central Column) and felt confident that 
all was going on well. This same battalion of De Amicis, to 





1 Meaning to sow, to reap. The idea is that of sweeping down the 
enemy like grass. 
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which reference has already been made, had been ordered 
forward very early in the day to form a connection between the 
brigades of Arimondi and Dabormida. It had taken up a 
position on the hill near the juncture of the paths from Enda 
Kidane Meret and Mariam Shavitu, and was there attacked by 
those bodies of the enemy who were attempting to surround the 
2nd Brigade. 

De Amicis, realizing the necessity of holding the hill, as it 
commanded Dabormida’s line of retreat, entrenched himself as 
best he could and continued to fight an independent action, and 
it was entirely due to his efforts that the 2nd Brigade was not 
surrounded and cut off. About 11.30, being hard pushed, he 
sent to the reserve for assistance, and the 13th Battalion (Major 
Ragneri) was sent up. The Italian efforts on this side were so 
successful that by 12 noon the enemy’s fire had become as slack 
as on the front, so that Dabormida felt perfectly safe in deciding 
to advance. 


(N).—Dabormida’s Attack (12 noon). 


The Abyssinians had by now brought several guns into 
action on the opposite heights, but their rate of fire was very slow 
and the effect poor. ‘The Italian artillery, on the other hand, 
were making splendid practice, the shrapnel bursting accurately 
over the enemy to their evident discomfort. The time seemed 
favourable, therefore, for a simultaneous advance of the two 
regiments holding the position. Two assaults by the 6th 
Regiment, led by Colonel Airaghi, succeeded in driving the 
enemy back in the valley, but a similar movement by the 3rd 
Regiment on the higher level made no impression on their 
opponents, so that Airaghi was forced to retire to his original 
position. Rushes by individual companies were then resorted 
to with a view of gaining ground, but the Italians were always 
forced to return to their cover, and in this manner the two 
opposing forces swayed to and fro without any great result, but 
with a slight gain to the Italian side on the whole. Presently, on 
a fresh supply of ammunition being issued, the order for infantry 
magazine fire supported by rapid gun fire was given, and on the 
strength of this the Italian firing line succeeded in gaining about 
60 yards in two short rushes, yet the enemy did not give away a 
yard. The two forces were now only 100 yards apart, the 
supports had reinforced the firing line, Ragni had moved 
forward on the heights, and every officer and man felt that the 
decisive moment was at hand. 

At last the General and his staff, together with Colonel 
Airaghi, rode out in front of the firing line and the bugles 
sounded the charge. With loud shouts the long white line of 
infantry, extending from one height to the other, dashed forward 
and threw themselves on the enemy, who in turn did not stay to 
try conclusions with the Italian bayonets, but fled at top speed, 
the advancing troops halting and again opening with magazine 
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fire. A few minutes later a fresh bayonet charge was ordered, 
and before the halt was sounded the Abyssinians had abandoned 
all their positions and were retiring in disorder towards Adowa. 


But the triumph of the success was destined to be short- 
lived. About 1 p.m., a large body of the enemy with some guns 
and headed by Galla cavalry, came into view on the south side 
of the valley, advancing towards the Italian rear. It was a case 
for prompt action, and Dabormida resolved to hold on to his 
present position, to reinforce his rear, and also to strengthen his. 
right flank, which appeared to be in difficulties. By this time the 
Italian troops were beginning to feel the effects of four hours’ 
hard fighting on top of an all-night march, and the scarcity of 
officers (many of whom had fallen) was becoming a serious. 
matter. But still perfect order and discipline prevailed, and in 
obedience to the General’s command the 3rd Battalion, supported 
by two batteries, advanced up the southern slopes of Mount Erar 
so vigorously that the enemy retreated in haste, the battalions of 
Ragneri and De Amicis co-operating in the attack. The Italian 
artillery very soon drove the inferior Abyssinian guns off the 
field, and thus the line of retreat was kept open. In fact, these 
three battalions and two batteries may fairly claim to have saved 
the brigade from being annihilated. 


Owing, however, to the repeated advances of the brigade, 
the space covered by it in rear had by this time become greatly 
extended ; in fact, so much so as to be quite untenable by the 
force at the General’s disposal. The Abyssinians were beginning 
to swarm back in great strength, having completed the defeat of 
the other columns. By 2 p.m. Dabormida’s troops were fighting 
on three fronts, one under Ragni on the left, another under 
Airaghi in the valley, with Ragneri and De Amicis in the rear. 
The Italians had now been on their feet for 17 hours, the ammu- 
nition was nearly exhausted, the reserves used up, and it seemed 
hopeless to try and hold the advanced positions any longer. The 
men of the 6th Regiment, threatened on both flanks, were 
gradually withdrawing slowly to the ground they had occupied 
early in the fight. The General, therefore, felt compelled to 
order a general retirement, and commanded Colonel Airaghi to 
cover it with his regiment. 





(O).—Retreat of Dahbormida’s Brigade. 


The retirement was commenced by the 3rd Regiment. As 
the different companies vacated their positions and filed slowly 
down into the valley below, the Abyssinians dashed forward 
on all sides, attempting particularly to form a wedge in the gap 
new caused on Airaghi’s left flank. To prevent this Airaghi 
retired his men until his left joined with Ragneri’s right, then 
he halted and formed a barrier across the valley, covering the 
withdrawal of the 3rd Regiment. Meanwhile, General Dabor- 
mida had sent an aide-de-camp to order Ragneri on the extreme 
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left to hold his ground as long as possible. The message was 
duly delivered and the bearer returned, but he could not find 
the General anywhere. This episode is of interest in one way, 
namely, it is the last that is authentically known of General 
Dabormida. Some months later, when the Italians were allowed 
to bury their dead, a body was discovered which Colonel 
Arimondi! believed he recognized as that of the General. 
Doubts, however, have been thrown on its identity, and the 
true facts attending his death will probably never be known. 

The command now fell upon Colonel Airaghi. The brigade 
was at this moment making its final stand at the mouth of the 
valley, while Ragni’s 3rd Regiment, covered by the battalion 
of De Amicis,e was ascending the steep path on the north of 
Mount Atgebat ; the men from time to time halting to fire down- 
wards on the great mass of Abyssinians who now almost 
enveloped them. Soon it became the turn of the battalions of 
the 6th Regiment to retire, and the enemy, wild with joy at 
seeing them go, increased their fire and followed it up by a 
charge. The Italians now for the first time showed signs of 
unsteadiness. Colonel Airaghi, noticing this, ordered two 
guns of the retiring artillery to halt and open fire; this action 
checked the enemy for a few minutes, while Airaghi made a futile 
effort to organize a defence on the crest. By slow degrees the 
6th Regiment was formed up, and retired following the 3rd, 
last of all De Amicis’s battalion withdrew, its task now being 
to protect the rear. As the last companies left their positions, 
the Abyssinians dashed forward with furious yells, butchering 
the wounded in the trenches with their swords and lances. 

Meanwhile, the two guns, halted as described by Airaghi’s 
order, had fired their last rounds and lost all their mules, and 
were speedily rushed by the Abyssinians, who killed the gunners 
as they stood totheir guns. The remainder of the artillery had 
been retiring slowly up the hill when they were in turn caught 
up by the enemy, but here the latter had to deal with De 
Amicis’s men, who opened a heavy fire from the crest above. 
A desperate fight now began round the guns, during which 
Colonel Airaghi and Major De Amicis were both killed, the 
former in an attempt to get the guns away, the latter, whilst 
directing the fire of his battalion on the hill. 

The end was not far off now. The Abyssinians, though 
checked by the Italian fire, by degrees picked off the gunners 
and mules of the artillery from behind cover, only two mules 
making their escape. And soon a violent thunderstorm, which 
had been gathering for some hours, broke over the combatants, 
and the rain came down in torrents. From this stage the 
pursuit began to relax, and the survivors of the brigade struggled 
on over the hills, eventually joining General Baratieri at Adi 
Caje. 





1 Brother of General Arimondi. 
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(P).—Statement of Losses, etc., and Concluding Remarks, 


The following were the Italian losses at Adowa :— 
Italian N.C.O.’s 
Officers. and Men. Natives. Total. 
Killed .. 261 2,918 2,000 5,179 
Permanently 
missing es 954 veces 954 
Wounded 31 439 958 1,428 
Prisoners ... 68 1,865 2,000 3,933 


Total... 360 6,176 4,958 11,494 

From the above Table, which is quoted from the official 
return, it will appear that the casualties (not including prisoners) 
amounted to 7,561, or nearly 43 per cent. of the force engaged. 
In addition to these figures, the whole of the artillery, and 
the stores left at the base camp at Sauria, were lost. A note- 
worthy feature is the large proportion of killed to wounded, 
which would point to the fact that many of the latter must have 
been massacred, as is customary in savage warfare. 

The Abyssinian losses have been given as 7,000 killed and 
10,000 wounded, figures which hardly appear excessive when the 
character of their attacks is considered. 

On March 6th the new Governor (General Baldissera) 
arrived at Asmara. This officer had been secretly appointed 
from Rome on February 22nd, as Baratieri’s continued inac- 
tion at that period had given rise to much irritation in Italy, 
but every precaution had been taken to prevent the news 
reaching Baratieri’s ears. Baldissera’s first steps were to 
reorganize the defeated force, to provide for the immediate 
defence of the Colony, and to start negotiations for the release 
of the prisoners. Meanwhile, on March 2ist, an order arrived 
for General Baratieri’s trial by Court Martial at Asmara. He 
was arraigned on two charges, as follows :— 

Firstly—for having decided on an attack on March rst, 
1896, from motives that were inexcusable, and under conditions 
that rendered defeat inevitable. 

Secondly—for having abandoned his command from 12.30 
p.m. on March 1st, 1896, until 9 a.m. on March 3rd (i.e., during 
the retreat), and having thus omitted to give orders, or take 
measures such as the circumstances required, etc., etc. 

After a lengthy sitting, the Court decided against Bara- 
tieri on six important points, but qualified them by adding 
five considerations that formed some excuse for his conduct, 
and finally acquitted him of all criminality, 1‘ though deploring 
that the conduct of affairs, in so unequal a struggle, and in 
circumstances so difficult, should have been entrusted to a 
General who had shown himself so entirely unfitted to cope with 
the exigencies of the situation.”’ 


1 Official Report on Court Martial. 
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SUBMARINES OR HEAVIER GUNS. 
By BriG.-GENERAL F. G. STONE. 


(Apropos of the Royal Artillery Prize Essay for 1913.) 





‘‘GREAT developments have recently taken place in (a) The 
heavy armament and armour of warships; (b) submarines; (c) 
aircraft. Consider how far this should justify alterations in the 
armament of our coast fortresses.”’ 

Such was the subject for the Duncan Prize Essay for 1913, 
and most interesting and instructive were the views of the 
numerous competitors for the coveted medal. 


I propose to deal solely with (a) and the best means of 
attacking ships of the Dreadnought type, which should form the 
equipment of a modern coast fortress. The developments which 
have taken place recently in the heavy armament and armour of 
warships, were dealt with more or less fully by all the essay 
writers, some of them going into great detail and showing 
considerable technical knowledge; the majority of writers con- 
centrated on the extent to which this development calls for 
heavier guns in the shore batteries, how much heavier than the 
existing 9.2 they should be, and the number and distribution of 
such heavier guns required by coast fortresses of various classes ; 
there were also advocates for an increase in the number of high- 
angle batteries, and equally eloquent and persuasive advocates 
for the entire abolition of such batteries. 

But there was a remarkable absence of any discussion on the 
merits of coastal submarines on the part of the writers ; possibly 
some of them argued that the question on the tapis was—how far 
alterations in the armament were justified, and that submarines 
are not armament. But whether submarines are armament (for 
the purpose of the essay) or not, really does not affect the 
question ; the point is that the existence of a submarine flotilla 

‘in any defended port, does most assuredly affect the question of 
the gun armament required to prevent hostile warships from 
placing the coast fortress at a disadvantage in a battle action. 


Since reading the essays, I have gone very carefully into 
the relative cost of submarines and gun batteries, and find that 
the existing coastal submarines (C class) cost 45 of the 
estimated cost of a 2-gun 13.5 inch B.L battery, and that the 
new coastal submarines are estimated to cost 74; of the cost! 





1 This is exclusive of site value. 
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of such a battery. In making this comparison,, I have assumed 
acceptance of the view that one submarine attacking a warship 
may be regarded as not less effective than one 2-gun battery ; and 
further, that at the extreme ranges of the gun, when penetration 
is ata minimum, and observation most difficult, the submarine 
is relatively more effective than the battery. 


It is moreover obvious that the continuous improvement in 
the power and radius of action of seagoing submarines, must 
necessarily cause many less powerful craft to become regularly 
available for coastal defence, for which service they are admirably 
fitted; in such cases there will, strictly speaking, be no initial 
cost in the same sense as there is when a new means of attack or 
defence has to be provided for the specific service of a coast 
fortress. 


There is a general consensus of opinion that our present 
coast armament is not sufficiently powerful to cope with the new 
conditions with which it is faced; and that greater offensive 
power in some shape or form is essential to enable coast fortresses 
to fulfil their rdle in the present day. 

I think it has been sufficiently demonstrated that the cost 
of coastal submarines is much less than that of heavily-armed 
shore batteries; the cost of upkeep, manning and training of 
personnel is also somewhat less. Having therefore disposed of 
the financial question, it only remains to consider whether 
coastal submarines can actually and effectively supersede the réle 
of shore batteries armed with a considerably heavier gun than 
the 9.2 B.L. 

As regards material effect, there can be no question that the 
torpedo is mightier than the gun, and the moral effect of the 
known presence of submarines is paralysing. The submarine has 
a wider radius of action, but takes considerably longer to reach its 
objective than does the gun. 

The organization of the coastal submarines for harbour 
defence in respect to what we in the R.G.A. term ‘‘ Fire Con- 
trol,’? must be dependent on the same system by which the 
selected military officer is enabled to inform fire commanders of 
the approach of a hostile or friendly warship ; the exact procedure 
is, or should be, laid down by the naval authority in command 
of the port, and practised as a matter of routine, constantly 
during the year. It is not possible to deal more in detail with 
this subject, without trenching on confidential matters, but I 
hope that enough has been said to draw more attention to this 
branch of coast fortress defence, a close study of which will, I 
believe, convince others besides the writer of the Prize Essay, that 
the further development of offensive action by a fortress against 
a ship, beyond the power of the 9.2 gun, lies with the submarine 
and not with the heavier gun. 
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NAVAL NOTES. 





BRITISH EMPIRE. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS.—The following were 
the chief of these events during January :— 

Appointments.—Rear-Admiral A. C. Leveson to ‘“‘ President,’’ for ser- 
vice at Admiralty. Captains G. B. Hutton to “‘ Diana’’; C. P. R. 
Coode to “‘ Blenheim ” for command of Fifth Destroyer Flotilla ; C. Tibbits 
to ‘Indus’; H. L. d’E. Skipwith to ‘‘ Carnarvon,’’ as Flag-Captain to 
Rear-Admiral A. H. Christian; W. H. Cowan to ‘‘ Zealandia’’; R. F. 
Parker and H. Stansbury to be Transport Officers at Cardiff and South- 
ampton respectively; E. H. F. Heaton-Ellis to be Assistant Director, 
Intelligence Division, Admiralty War Staff; T. P. Bonham to be Inspecting 
Captain of Mine-Sweeping Vessels; M. S. Fitzmaurice to be Senior Naval 
Officer on the Yangtse; M. H. Hodges to “ President,’’ for service at 
Admiralty; J. W. L. McClintock to ‘‘ Queen,”’ as Flag-Captain to Vice- 
Admiral Sir Cecil Burney; H. F. P. Sinclair to be Assistant Director, 
Mobilization Division, Admiralty War Staff; W. R. Napier to ‘‘ Vernon,”’ 
for special service; J. E. T. Harper to be Assistant King’s Harbour 
Master, Portsmouth; E. G. Lowther-Crofton to be Assistant to Admiral 
of Patrols; A. C. Bruce to “ Patrol,’? for command of Ninth Destroyer 
Flotilla; H. L. Mawbey to ‘‘ Dominion ”; M. H. Cobbe to ‘‘ Naiad,”’ for 
command of Mine-Laying Vessels; C. D. S. Raikes to “‘ St. George’’; 
H. J. T. Marshall to be Senior Naval Officer, New Zealand Division. 


Retirements. — Engineer-Rear-Admiral J. H. Adams (January 7th) ; 
Commander E. Winthrop, with rank of Captain (January 19th) ; Commander 
(retired) L. H. St. C. Coxon to be Captain (retired), (December 31st) ; 
Commander J. L. S. Kirkness (January 6th); Lieutenant J. C. Humfrey, 
with rank of Commander (January 2oth). 


FLEET MoveMENTS.—The programme issued for the squadrons of the 
First Fleet up to Easter showed that most of them would be carrying out 
their customary Spring drills and exercises off the Coast of Spain, 
making Vigo and Arosa Bay their headquarters. The Commander-in- 
Chief left Portland on January 17th with the Second Battle and Cruiser 
Squadrons, and arrived at Vigo two days later, for a month’s stay in 
the vicinity. From the Spanish coast, one division of the Second Battle 
Squadron, consisting of the ‘‘ King George V.,’’ ‘‘ Audacious,’’ “ Cen- 
turion,’’ ‘‘ Conqueror,’’ and ‘‘ Boadicea,’’ under the command of Vice- 
Admiral Sir George Warrender, has gone on to the Mediterranean, where 
it will visit Malta, Corfu, and Palermo before returning home for Easter 
leave. The Commander-in-Chief was due to return to England with the 
rest of the Second Battle Squadron and the Second Cruiser Squadron about 
the end of February. Meantime, the First and Third Battle Squadrons, 
with the First Battle-Cruiser Squadron, were ordered to leave Portland 
on February 1oth, and to be away for five or six weeks, during part of 
which time most of the ships were to be off the Spanish coast. The First 
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Division of the First Battle Squadron, however, which went for a cruise 
in the Mediterranean in November and December, remains in home waters 
on this occasion. 


Visits TO Brest AND CHERBOURG.—A feature of the First Fleet’s 
programme is the visits to be made by squadrons to the French ports of 
Brest and Cherbourg. The First Battle-Cruiser Squadron, commanded 
by Rear-Admiral David Beatty, was to be at Brest from February 11th 
to 17th, and the Second Cruiser Squadron, commanded by Rear-Admiral 
C. E. Madden, was to visit the same port from February 21st to 27th 
The Third Battle Squadron, commanded by Vice-Admiral Sir Lewis Bayly, 
was to visit Cherbourg from February 1oth to 16th, and the Second Division 
of the First Battle Squadron, commanded by Rear-Admiral Hugh Evan- 
Thomas, is also to be at Cherbourg from March 17th to 23rd. These 
visits, it was announced, were not to be regarded as possessing any 
political or international significance, nor in the light of holiday picnics, 
but were arranged for the fleet in the course of its ordinary training work, 
as a change from the frequent use of English ports. The arrangement 
with the French Government permitting the squadrons to use its naval 
harbours was also stated to be réciprocal, and a French squadron will 
visit Portland at a later date. 

Loss oF SusMARINE “‘ A7.’’—Another submarine disaster, the seventh, 
involving the sinking of the boat, which has occurred to the British flotilla, 
happened on Friday, January :6th, when ‘‘ A7,’’ belonging to Devonport, 
failed to come to the surface after a dive. Her entire crew of two officers 
and nine men were lost in her. The vessel was exercising in Whitsand 
Bay with other boats, and was attended by the tender ‘“‘ Pigmy.”’ Favour- 
able weather prevailed, and there was nothing to show what prevented 
‘Az’ rising. She was missed by the “ Pigmy ”’ about 11 o’clock, and 
help was requisitioned from Devonport dockyard, but although it was 
known that the boat must have gone down about four miles off Rame 
Head, and sweeping operations were at once begun and continued every 
day without ceasing, except for rough weather, it was not until five days 
afterwards that the hull was located in about 23 fathoms of water. The 
submarine salvage lighter, ‘‘ No. 94,’’ had by then been brought round 
from Sheerness, but the great depth and rough weather prevented the 
boat being raised up to the end of January. Seaplane ‘‘ No. 73,’’ piloted 
by Lieutenant J. W. Seddon, also fiew from the Medway to Plymouth on 
January 21st, accomplishing the journey in the record time of five and 
a half hours, with a stop of an hour and forty minutes at Calshot, and 
its services in helping to find the lost boat were not required, the hull 
being discovered, chiefly by means of oil floating on the surface, on the 
same day that the seaplane arrived. 


New Batrtesuips Becun.—The two dockyard-built ships of the 1913-14 
naval programme, to be called the ‘‘ Royal Sovereign ’’ and ‘‘ Royal Oak,”’’ 
were formally begun at Portsmouth and Devonport on January 15th. 
The first rivet in the keel of the ‘‘ Royal Sovereign ’’ was driven by Mrs. 
Heath, wife of the Admiral Superintendent at Portsmouth, and that in the 
keel of the ‘‘ Royal Oak” by Mrs. Hockaday, wife of the Constructive 
Manager at Devonport, but there was no special ceremony apart from this 
time-honoured custom. All five battleships of the current naval programme 
are, therefore, now in course of building. Of their design, nothing 
official has been made known, and doubt, therefore, surrounds the con- 
flicting statements which have appeared, but from the speeches of the 
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First Lord in Parliament, it is known that the ‘‘ Royal Sovereign ”’ class 
will be slower than the ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth ’’ class of last year, which were 
of a special type approaching the design of battle-cruisers. The displace- 
ment of the ‘‘ Royal Sovereigns’? may thus be less than that of the 
‘* Queen Elizabeths,’’ but their design will, it is understood, mark an 
advance over that of the ‘‘ Iron Duke ” class of the 1911-12 programme. 


Licut CRUISERS CoMPLETING.—The three light cruisers authorized in 
1911-12, named the “ Birmingham,’’ ‘‘ Lowestoft,’’ and ‘‘ Nottingham,”’ 
have completed their speed and other trials. The ‘‘ Birmingham,’’ built 
at Elswick by Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth and Co., was commissioned 
at Newcastle temporarily for trials on January 29th, and these being 
finished, the cruiser was recommissioned at Portsmouth on February 3rd 
for the First Light Cruiser Squadron by Captain A. A. M. Duff. A 
presentation is to be. made to the vessel by the City of Birmingham. The 
‘* Lowestoft,’’ built at Chatham, was commissioned there temporarily for 
trials on January 9th, and proceeded to Devonport next day, making her 
headquarters there for trials, during which she was reported to have 
reached a speed of 30 knots. She returned to Chatham on January 23rd 
and was paid off next day to complete fitting out. The ‘“‘ Nottingham,” 
built at Pembroke, had a successful basin trial of her machinery there on 
December 31st, and left on January 6th for the Clyde to carry out steam, 
speed, and gunnery trials, using the measured mile at Skelmorlie. On 
completing the programme satisfactorily, she returned to Pembroke on 
January 14th to complete fitting out. These three sister ships are of 
5,440 tons displacement, 25,000 horse-power, 253 knots speed, and 650 tons 
coal capacity, while they carry an armament of nine 6-inch guns, they are 
heavier and carry one more 6-inch gun than the ‘“‘ Chatham ” class of the 
previous year’s programme. 

AUSTRALIAN SUBMARINES.—The first two submarines for the Royal 
Australian Navy are now reported ready for service. They are known as 
““ AE1’’ and ‘“‘ AE2,” being of similar design to the ‘‘ E”’ class in the 
Imperial Navy. The order for their construction was given to Messrs. 
Vickers, Ltd., in February, 1911. Each boat has a displacement of 800 
tons when submerged, a length of 176 feet, and a surface speed of 16 
knots. The 29 officers and men in the crew of ‘‘ AE1,”’ which arrived at 
Portsmouth on January 22nd from Barrow, was reported to include nine 
Australians. The submarines are to proceed to Australia partly under 
their own motive power, and will be convoyed as far as Colombo by the 
‘* Eclipse,’’ light cruiser, which will be making a voyage there with a 
relief crew for the ‘‘ Yarmouth.” 


Tue ARMOUR OF BaTTLESHIPS.—Speaking at East Bristol on January 
7th, Mr. Hobhouse, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, suggested 
that a means of arresting the growth of naval expenditure might be found 
in the limitation of the size and power of battleships, a course, he was 
informed, which past history and present experience would lead other 
nations to follow. The suggestion was dealt with in a letter to The Times 
on January 9th by Admiral Sir Reginald Custance, who said :—‘‘ The large 
naval estimates of this and other countries are partly due to the great cost 
of the individual ships, which is now considerably more than £2,000,000 fos 
a ship of the line. This high price is caused partly by the great size of 
each ship and partly by the large quantity of armour carried, which is not 
only very expensive, but is one main cause of the increase in size, This 
armour is not only easily perforable by the primary guns at fighting 
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ranges, but is thicker than is necessary to keep out the projectiles from 
secondary guns and the splinters from large shells. Also the greater part 
of it is above water and useless against the under-water attack. If the 
armour can be reduced without impairing the fighting efficiency, which 
is believed to be feasible, a great saving in cost can be made.’’ Among the 
comments made upon Sir Reginald’s letter was one from Admiral Sir M. 
Culme Seymour, who, in The Times of January 16th, said that in his 
opinion the proposal to lessen the cost of battleships by only placing on 
them thin armour, enough to keep out the projectiles of 6-inch guns, 
would, if carried out, be disastrous, and he should be excessively surprised 
to find even a very small proportion of naval officers supporting it. 


NavaL Epucation.—Sir Alfred Ewing, the Director of Naval Educa- 
tion, delivered an address to the Headmasters’ Conference at Reading 
on December 23rd on the subject’of the special entry of cadets from the 
public schools at about the age of 18. Sir Alfred also dealt with the same 
subject in an address to the annual meeting of the Incorporated Association 
of Headmasters at the Guildhall on January 7th. He said that for the 
first time in British history, the Navy said to the public schools, ‘‘ Send us 
of your finished product.’’ The education of the public school was, he 
remarked, not so well adapted for the subsequent professional life as the 
specialized type of education at Osborne and Dartmouth. Consequently 
the boy who entered at the later age, after completing his public school 
education, had inevitably some professional handicap. They hoped, how- 
ever, that by adopting competitive selection they would secure that only 
boys of considerable ability were accepted in that way, and that with the 
ability they would be able to overcome that handicap. In the coming 
year, about 60 candidates would be taken, and the probability was that 
in 1915 and 1916 an equal number would be taken. This was relatively 
a small proportion compared with the entries through Osborne. The 
whole scheme had been described as a temporary measure. The Admiralty 
were committed to continuing it during the next three years, but whether 
it would continue beyond that no one could say. He dared say a good deal 
would depend on its success. It had the obvious advantage of giving a 
door of admission to those boys who might have passed the critical age of 
13 without realising that that was their only chance of entering the 
Navy, but in any case it would not supplant the Osborne-Dartmouth 
admissions. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


FourtH DrREADNOUGHT LauNCHED.—The battleship ‘‘ Szent Istvan ”’ 
was launched on January 17th, and there are now four Austro-Hungarian 
Dreadnoughts afloat, of which two are in commission. The ‘ Szent 
Istvan ’’ occupied nearly two years in being brought to the launching stage, 
her keel having been laid down on January 29th, 1912, but some allowance 
has to be made for the fact that she is under construction at Fiume, and 
not at Pola, and that the establishment building her had previously only 
turned out light cruisers like the ‘‘ Novara,’’ of 3,500 tons, and torpedo 
craft. The ‘‘ Szent Istvan ’’ has a displacement of 20,000 tons, a speed of 
203 knots, and carries twelve 12-inch and twelve 5.9-inch guns. 

New Torpepo Crarr.—According to the Neues Tageblatt, of Vienna, 
the two submarines completing by the Germania yard, Kiel, which are 
about to enter into service, will each have a displacement of 550 tons. This 
is about double the displacement of any of the six previous boats. The 
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new vessels will be known as Nos. VII. and VIII. Later boats will be 
still larger. There are three others at the Germania yard which displace 
from 685 to 860 tons, and cost about £140,000 each. It has been decided 
to follow the German example of giving torpedo-boats the initials of their 
builders in addition to their numerical designations. Eight boats at Trieste 
have been ordered to be called ‘‘74 T ’’ to ‘‘ 81 T,’’ 16 at Fiume ‘“‘ 82F ”’ 
to ‘97 F,’’ and three at Monfalcone ‘‘ 98 M ”’ to ‘ 100 M.”’ 


BRAZIL. 


SALE OF THE ‘‘ Rio DE JANEIRO.’’—The battleship ‘‘ Rio de Janeiro ”’ 
has now been taken over by the Turkish Government, but it is the intention 
of Brazil to construct a new vessel in her place. Writing to the Daily 
Telegraph on January 7th, Captain J. F. Martins-Guimaraes, of the 
Brazilian Navy, said that Brazil was a country with a sea coast 4,000 miles 
in length, with an area nearly fourteen times larger than France, and 
with a population of more than 25,000,000 inhabitants. The 
Dreadnoughts which she had in service she had never thought of disposing 
of, because they were needed for her defence. Regarding the sale of the 
‘** Rio de Janeiro,’? Captain Martins-Guimaraes said: ‘‘ I do not know, the 
reason why my Government disposed of our ship, but I think it is only 
because, if we have to alter the type, we could do with a better class of 
ship. Then, when we need more, we could have two or more homogeneous 
divisions, the ‘Minas Geraes’ and ‘Sao Paulo’ forming one, and 
those we start now, with 15-inch guns or larger, the other divisions.”’ 


CHILE. 


Two New Desrroyers.—The torpedo-boat destroyers ‘‘ Lynch ”’ and 
‘* Condell ’’? have now been completed, and crews to man them arrived at 
Cowes from South America in the first week in January. These boats 
are the first of a class of six whose construction was ordered in 1911, all 
being allotted to Messrs. J. S. White & Co., of East Cowes. They are 
among the most powerful destroyers yet built for any navy. Each boat 
has a displacement of 1,500 tons, engines of 27,000 horse power, a speed of 
31 knots, and an armament of six 4-inch guns and three torpedo-tubes. The 
propelling machinery is of the Parsons turbine type, with steam supplied 
by White-Forster boilers, arranged to burn both coal and oil, of which 
about 420 and 80 tons can be carried respectively. The complement of 
each vessel includes ten officers and 150 men. 


CHINA. 


NavaL ADVISERS: NEW RIveR Crart.—The group of British officers 
who are to proceed to China under the direction of Captain Harold 
Christian, R.N., for instructional purposes, had not left for the Far East 
in January. Six officers were required for the mission, but the services 
of only three had been secured. Two gunboats named the ‘‘ Monocacy ”’ 
and “ Palos ’’ have, according to the Practical Engineer, been built at the 
Mare Island Navy Yard, U.S.A., for shipment in sections to China, where 
they are to be reconstructed at the works of the Shanghai Docks and 
Engineering Co. Each boat has two quick-firing guns, and is intended for 
use on the Chinese rivers. 
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FRANCE. 

1914 PrRoGRaMME.—There will be fewer new ships begun for the French 
Navy during 1914 than in the last four or five years, the number of all 
classes being only ten. This includes one battleship, the ‘‘ Bearn,”’ for 
which the contract was signed on January 7th, and the keel of which 
vessel is expected to be laid in June next. In the place of the second 
battleship which ought to be begun this year, according to the law of 1912, 
three scouts will be built. It is stated that their design will include a 
displacement of about 6,500 tons, an armament of ten 5.5-inch guns, and 
a speed of 27 knots. The latter feature being considered inadequate, how- 
ever, it may very likely be increased to 30 knots, which may necessitate 
alterations in other directions. There are five submarines to be laid down 
in 1914, each having a displacement of 833 tons and a speed of 20 knots, 
and the programme is completed by one mine-laying vessel. The absence 
of any torpedo-boat destroyers is notable. 


PERSONNEL IMPROVEMENTS.—A Bill for improving the organization of 
the personnel was introduced into the French Chamber on November 4th. 
Its object is to modify the law of June 1oth, 1896, at present regulating 
the Navy List, which law is insufficient to provide for modern service 
requirements. The new Bill proposes the re-establishment of the grade of 
‘* capitaine de corvette,’’ equal to that of major in the French Army, and 
corresponding with the British rank of commander. The main reason for 
this is that. the Ministry of Marine considers it essential to afford to 
officers, as compensation for the risks of a career in which success is so 
uncertain, the prospect of obtaining early the advantages, moral and 
material, which attach to the status and position of a senior officer. The 
following strength for the various ranks is recommended by the new 
Bill :—16 Vice-Admirals, 30 Rear-Admirals, 115 Captains (capitaines de 
vaisseau), 210 Captains under three years’ seniority (capitaines de frégate), 
325 Commanders, 830 Lieutenants, and about 740 Lieutenants under eight 
years’ seniority and Sub-Lieutenants. 


GERMANY. 

DistRIBUTION CHANGES.—From April 1st, the new Third Squadron of 
the High Sea Fleet will be based on Kiel instead of Wilhelmshaven, where 
it will be in company with the Second Squadron already in the Baltic. 
The cruisers in the fleet will then be attached to Wilhelmshaven, where 
the First Squadron will continue to be stationed. The effect of this change 
will be to provide a force of nine battleships (Dreadnoughts), four battle- 
cruisers, and eight protected cruisers at Wilhelmshaven, and 12 battle- 
ships (including four Dreadnoughts) at Kiel, all of which 33 ships will be 
in full commission. It has been stated unofficially that the alteration in 
distribution is being made to relieve overcrowding at Wilhelmshaven, and 
to permit of the cruiser strength of the fleet being concentrated there. 
The date of the change will coincide with the opening of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Canal for passage by the largest ships. 


SUBMARINE ProGrEss.—According to the new edition of the Taschen- 
buch der Kriegsflotten, the number of completed German submarines is 
now 27. Nine boats must, therefore, have been added during 1913, the 
number in the Dickinson Return, corrected up to January 1st of that year, 
being 18. The latest German submarines are reported to have a displace- 
ment of 800 tons and a surface speed of 16. knots. Germany 
has not lost any boat of her flotilla, the ‘‘U.3,”» which sank 
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in Kiel Harbour, on January 17th, 1911, being raised the same 
day. As the result of recent accidents, however, according to the, Berlin 
correspondent of the Standard, writing on January 4th, means are to be 
taken to familiarize the personnel with the best means of saving them- 
selves in such emergencies, and at Kiel a dock is to be set aside where 
the crews can be specially exercised in ‘‘ disaster drill.” 


GREECE. - 


NavaL ProGRaMME.—Further reports concerning the programme of con- 
struction upon which the Greek Navy is to embark were made early in 
January. It is stated that during the next five years, there will be built 
two Dreadnought cruisers, two other cruisers of 10,000 tons, 25 destroyers, 
six submarines, 12 gunboats, 20 hydro-aeroplanes, and a depét-ship. This 
list of ships, published in the Continental Press, is a larger one than that 
originally issued, in which two battle-cruisers, two cruisers of 5,600 tons, 
four destroyers, six submarines, and ten hydro-aeroplanes, were included. 
The two battle-cruisers included the ‘‘ Salamis,’’ already in hand. It is 
possible that the purchase by Turkey of the ex-Brazilian battleship ‘‘ Rio 
de Janeiro’? may have some effect upon the Greek programme. Questioned 
on the subject on January 1st, M. Venizelos, the Greek Premier, after 
stating that the present condition of national questions did not allow him 
to state what orders for ships had already been given, nor what negotia- 
tions had been entered into with the object of acquiring others, assured 
the Chamber that Greece was determined to maintain her supremacy. 

Tue BritisH Nava Instructors.—Writing to the papers on December 
27th, Rear-Admiral Mark Kerr, the senior of the British officers who 
recently were lent to the Greek Government, said that, the King of Greece 
having done them the honour of appointing them officers of his Navy, they 
should not be styled members of the British Naval Mission, but British 
officers of the Greek Navy, or briefly, Anglo-Greek officers. ‘‘ We are 
proud,”’ he added, ‘‘ to wear the uniform of Greek officers and to consider 
ourselves sons of Greece.”’ 


ITALY. 


Navy Estimates.—According to Reuter telegrams from Rome, the 
Italian Navy Estimates for the year 1914-15 amount to 257,420,000 lire 
(about £/10,296,800). In addition to this sum, the Government intends to 
seek authorization to draw upon the 1915-16 Budget in advance for a sum 
not exceeding 30,000,000 lire. The construction vote shows an increase of 
10,000,000 lire over that of 1913-14, and will be added to each year until it 
amounts to 120,000,000 lire in 1917-18. The personnel of the Navy is to 
be increased from 35,000 to 38,000, at a cost of 1,982,000 lire. 


JAPAN, 


Tue ‘‘ Sursuya ’’ Sotp.—The light cruiser ‘‘ Sutsuya’’ has been sold 
at Sasebo for breaking up. This vessel’s history has been somewhat 
eventful, and more than ordinary interest will therefore be aroused by her 
passing out of service. Laid down by the Schichau firm at Danzig, she 
was completed in 1902 for the Russian Navy as the ‘ Novik,” and in the 
Russo-Japanese War she took a distinguished part under the command 
of Commanders von Essen and Schulz, as related by the late Lieutenant 
A. P. Steer, in his volume “ The Novik,’”’ of which an English translation, 
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by ‘‘ L.A.B.,’’ was published in 1913. Calling at Saghalien for coal, the 
‘“* Novik ’’ was surprised by two Japanese cruisers and driven ashore after 
making a gallant resistance. Her captors raised and repaired her, passing 
her into the Japanese Fleet as the ‘“‘ Sutsuya,’’ but she was not capable of 
much effective work afterwards. 


RUSSIA. 

Mine-LayER WRrRECKED.—The mine-laying vessel ‘‘ Nerok’’ went 
aground at Bornholm, near Copenhagen, on the night of January 2nd, 
during a storm. There were six Englishmen and one Russian in the crew 
on board at the time, the vessel being on passage from Middlesbrough, 
where she had been built, to Libau. The men took to the boat, but this 
capsized soon after leaving the ship, causing five of the Englishmen to be 
drowned. A salvage steamer was sent to tow the ‘‘ Nerok”’ off, and the 
latter was reported to be practically undamaged. 

MINISTER OF MarINnE.—A change is expected shortly in the position of 
the Russian Minister of Marine. The Times correspondent at St. Peters- 
burg, writing on December 22nd, said that it was understood that Admiral 
Grigorovitch will soon take a well-earned rest, and that Prince Lieven, 
the Chief of the General Staff of the Navy, would succeed him. Admiral 
Grigorovitch completes three years as Minister of Marine on April tst 
next, having been appointed in 1911. 


SWEDEN. 

CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMME.—A movement is in progress in Sweden to 
increase the strength and efficiency of the national defences. It may be 
recalled that in 1910 the Lindman Ministry drew up a programme of con- 
struction for the replacement of obsolescent vessels, but in the following 
year a change of Government occurred and the programme was not pro- 
ceeded with. A national subscription, however, was organized to provide 
the cost of a battleship such as would have been built according to the 
programme. A deputation waited upon the King to present him with the 
money on May 7th, 1912, and the vessel which is being built as a result 
is the ‘‘ Sverige,”’ of 6,800 tons. On January 26th, a programme of con- 
struction covering a term of five years was introduced in the Riksdah 
by Admiral Lindman. It provides for the immediate beginning of three 
battleships of the ‘‘ Sverige ’’ type, two destroyers, and three submarines. 


TURKEY. 

‘THE ex-BRazILIAN BaTTLesHip.—On being taken over by the Turkish 
authorities, the battleship ‘‘ Rio de Janeiro,”’ laid down at the Elswick yard 
for Brazil, has been renamed the ‘“‘ Birindji Osman,’’ or the ‘‘ Osman I.,”’ 
after the founder of the Ottoman Dynasty. The vessel is expected to be 
ready for commissioning by the end of July next. By that time, the 
‘* Reshadieh,’’ which is also building by Messrs. Armstrong on the Tyne, 
should be ready for sea as well. The completion of these two powerful 
ships will add enormously to the fighting strength of the Ottoman Fleet, 
in which the only armoured ships at present are the two ex-German 
battleships of 9,900 tons, launched in 1891. 


UNITED STATES. 
Vicr-ADMIRALS ProposED.—Another attempt is to be made to establish 
a higher grade than Rear-Admiral for the senior officers of the American 
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Navy. Mr. Secretary Daniels announces that he will ask Congress to 
create four Vice-Admirals, in order to avoid embarrassment to the com- 
manders of squadrons on foreign service. He instanced the present case 
in Mexican waters, where Rear-Admiral Sir Christopher Cradock, com- 
manding the British Squadron, is senior to Rear-Admiral F. F. Fletcher, 
commanding the American Squadrons. 


Nava. ConstructTion.—The following was the total degree of comple- 
tion on January 1st, 1914, of vessels under constru:tion for the United 
States Navy: Battleships—‘‘ New York,” 95.2; ‘‘ Texas,”’ 98.1; “‘ Ne- 
vada,’’ 52.6; ‘‘ Oklahoma,”’ 56.3; ‘‘ Pennsylvania,”’ 14.4; ‘‘ No. 39,” 3.2. 
Destroyers—‘ Downes,’’ 91.5; ‘‘ Aylwin,’’ 97.4; ‘“‘ Parker,” 95.2; “* Ben- 
ham,” 98.0; ‘‘ Balch,”. 92.6; ‘‘ O’Brien,’ 36.8; ‘‘ Nicholson,” 36.7; 
‘ Winslow,” 33.2; ‘‘ McDougal,’’ 59.0; ‘‘Cushing,’’ 27.9; ‘‘Ericsson,’’ 35.15 
‘“‘ No. 57,’” 3-23 ‘* No. 58,” 1.3; ‘* No. 59,” 1.13 “‘ No. 60,” 2.2; ‘* No. 61,”’ 
1.6; ‘* No. 62,” 1.6. Destroyer tender—‘ Melville,’”? 23.0. Submarines— 
“G4,” 96.4; ** G2,’ 89.7; ‘‘ H1” and ‘‘ H2”’ delivered at Mare Island 
Navy Yard, November 29th, 1913; ‘‘ H3,”’ 99.9; *** G3,”’ 80.3; ‘‘ K1,”’ 99.25 
“‘ K2,”’ 99.2; ‘‘ K3,’’ go.2; ‘ K4,” 88.7; “Ks,” 87.5; “‘ K6,”’ 85.7; “* K7,”’ 
82.1; “* K8,”” 80.9; “ L1,”’ 18.5; “ L2,” 18.4; ‘ L3,”" 18.4; “ L.4,” 18.3; 
“Ls,” 7.4; “L6” and “L7” 0.0; “ M1,’ 12.4. Submarine tenders— 
‘“‘ Fulton,” 34.9; ‘‘ Bushnell,” 12.2. Fuel ships—‘‘ Kanawha,”’ 23.7; 
‘‘ Maumee,”’ 15.2 Gunboat—‘‘ Sacramento,’’ 66.1. 


Tue Next New BatrLesuip.—The Washington correspondent of the 
Morning Post has cabled to that journal the particulars of the design 
prepared for the next battleship or battleships expected to be authorized by 
Congress shortly. The plans are for the largest and most powerful 
warship yet designed. They include a displacement of 38,000 tons, a length 
of 750 feet, breadth of 100 feet, draught of 283 feet, armament of twelve 
14-inch and twenty-one 6-inch guns, barbette armour of 16 inches, and 
belt armour of 17 inches. Such a vessel is estimated to cost £4,200,000. 
It will be impossible to build ships of much greater beam than this if they 
are to be capable of passing through the Panama Canal, the locks of 
which are 110 feet wide. 


MILITARY NOTES. 





BRITISH EMPIRE. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS.—The following were 
the chief of these events during January:—To be a Brigade Commander, 
India, Major-General P. S. Wilkinson, British Service, vice Brigadier- 
General F. G. Bond, C.B. Dated November 17th, 1913. 

ManceuvreES.—Next autumn the Army manceuvres will be carried out 
on the right bank of the River Severn, centred on Hereford. Probably the 
area of operations will include Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, Hereford, 
and Monmouth. The actual period of manoeuvres will extend from 15th to 
17th September, and the area set aside for the purpose will be visited by most 
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of the troops for divisional or inter-divisional training from about 1st 
September. 

As in previous years, a number of Territorial units will be invited to take 
part, including a large force of Yeomanry. ‘The selection of an area 
comparatively near to the sea will meet the wishes of Territorial com- 
manders whose units may be included in the combatant forces, and who 
desire to have a coast camp for the annual training of their battalions, as 
camping facilities exist in Monmouth and Glamorgan and on the North 
Somerset coast within easy marching distance of the manceuvre territory. 

In answer to an application by Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton for a grant 
towards the funds of the Essex Agricultural Society, whose show is to be 
held at Waltham Abbey this year, the War Office states that the Army 
Council are discontinuing the practice of making grants to public bodies. 


Remounts.—After the end of the current financial year it is intended 
to form a Remount Commission. Agents will attend at various places on 
certain advertised dates, by which means it is hoped to buy more horses 
direct from breeders than has been possible in the past. 


Army ORDNANCE Corps.—In connection with the proposed reorganiza- 
tion of the Army Ordnance Corps, the Army Council have submitted 
proposals to General Officers Commanding for their consideration, in 
which the abolition of tradesmen in the companies of the corps on peace 
establishment is suggested, as well as putting out the work of repairs of 
barrack and camp equipment to civilian contractors. 

The personnel by this arrangement would comprise clerks and store- 
keepers only, and a considerable saving would be effected by the substitution 
of civil labour. A new section, ‘‘C,’ is to be created, to which men of 
required trades will be relegated on enlistment, their services being only 
required on mobilization. They will be enlisted for one day’s Colour ser- 
vice, and then transferred to the Army Reserve. 


Miuitary History. Special Campaigns, c., selected for Army 
Examinations.—Captains and Lieutenants for promotion. — (Alternative 
papers are set. Officers attending for the first time are advised to take up 
the new campaign. Those who fail may then take up the same campaign 
again at the following examination.) See ‘‘ King’s Regulations,” 
Appendix XI. 

Note.—The first paper is a general one, dealing with the strategy and 
general conduct of the campaign during the period selected, together with 
the lessons to be deduced therefrom. A knowledge of the details of battles 
and the movements of small units is not required except in cases in which 
these immediately affect the general conduct of the campaign. The second 
paper will require a detailed study of the tactics employed during that period. 
The object of this paper is to elicit from the candidates their knowledge of 
tactical principles, and to test their power of applying those principles, while 
discriminating between the methods by which those principles were applied 
during the campaign in question and the methods by which they would be 
applied at the present time. It is not intended that candidates should 
commit to memory a number of dates and the exact strength and compo- 
sition of the forces engaged. 

April, 1914.—First paper : The Shenandoah Valley Campaign from April, 
1861, to June, 1862, both inclusive. Second paper (special period) : May 16th, 
1862, to June gth, 1862, both dates inclusive. Campaign set for the third 
time. Or, 
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Campaign set for the second time.—First paper: The Campaign in 
Bohemia, 1866, to the Battle of Kéniggratz, inclusive. Second paper (special 
period): The Battle of Kéniggratz, June 30th to July 3rd, 1866, both dates 
inclusive. Or, 

Campaign set for the second time.—First paper : The Napoleonic Cam- 
paign of 1806, from August gth (issue of Prussian orders to mobilize) to 
November 8th (the fall of Magdeburg), both dates inclusive. Second paper 
(special period): The operations between October roth and 14th, 1806, both 
dates inclusive. 

October, 1914.—First paper: the Campaign in Bohemia, 1866, to the 
Battle of K6éniggritz, inclusive. Second paper (special period): The 
Battle of Kéniggratz, June 30th to July 3rd, 1866, both dates inclusive. 
Campaign set for the third time. Or, 

Campaign set for the second time.—First paper: the Napoleonic Cam- 
paign of 1806, from August gth (issue of Prussian orders to mobilize) to 
November 8th (the fall of Magdeburg), both dates inclusive. Second paper 
(special period) : The operations between October 1oth and 14th, 1806, both 
dates inclusive. Or, 

Campaign set for the first time.—First. paper: The Franco-German 
War of 1870, from July 15th to September ist, both dates inclusive. Second 
paper (special period): The operations conducted by the Crown Prince 
from August 3rd, 1870, to August 7th, 1870, both dates inclusive. 

April, 1915.—First paper: The Franco-German War of 1870, from 
July 15th to September 1st, both dates inclusive. Second paper (special 
period) : The operations conducted by the Crown Prince from August 3rd, 
1870, to August 7th, 1870, both dates inclusive. Campaign set for the 
second time. Or, 

Campaign set for the first time.—Both papers: The Waterloo Cam- 
paign. 

October, 1915.—Campaign set for the second time. Both papers: 
The Waterloo Campaign. The campaign to be set for the first time will 
be announced in Army Orders of July, 1914. 

June, 1914 (Camberley Staff College); June, 1915 (Camberley Staff 
College) ; October, 1914 (Quetta Staff College); October, 1915 (Quetta Staff 
College). 

Admission to the Staff Colleges (Voluntary).—First paper (a) The 
Crimean War, excluding technical details of the Siege of Sevastopol; 
(b) ‘‘ Small Wars: their principles and practice.’’ (Colonel Callwell.) 
Second paper: The Russo-Japanese War, up to the Battle of the Sha-Ho, 
inclusive. Candidates will not be required to know the details of any of 
the battles except Liao-Yang and the Sha-Ho. 


Civit EMPLOYMENT OF  £EX-SOLDIERS.—The Committee recently 
appointed, under the Chairmanship of Sir Matthew Nathan, to consider 
the question of the civil employment of ex-soldiers, are now approaching a 
large number of county councils and other local authorities as well as 
railways and other companies with powers granted by Parliament. 

They have issued to these bodies a circular letter in which they draw 
attention to the fact that the short service system produces a very large 
number of men in civil life who, during the earlier years of manhood, 
have served with the Colours, and they put this number (not counting 
ex-sailors) at somewhat over 700,000. They point out that within the 
limits of Government employment it is only possible to provide for a small 
proportion of this large total, and as part of their investigation of further 
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areas of employment they are asking local authorities and statutory com- 
panies for the total numbers of men employed by them in various classes 
of skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled labour, and for the number of ex- 
service men at present employed in each of these classes. 

The Committee also particularly invite suggestions for making men 
while with the Colours more suitable for subsequent employment in the 
different grades of labour. 


COMMITTEE ON CiviL EMPLOYMENT FOR EX-SOLDIERS. 


Chairman. 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir M. Nathan, G.C.M.G. 


Members (arranged alphabetically). 

Colonel Sir C. G. Boxall, K.C.B., V.D., Hon. Colonel 1st Home 
Counties Brigade R.F.A., 7.F. 

Lieut.-Colonel W. B. Dauntesey, C.B., retired, Royal Marine Artillery. 

Mr. W. Lawrence, Junior. 

General Right Hon. Sir N. G. Lyttelton, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 

Mr. C. F. Rey, General Manager, Labour Exchanges and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, Board of Trade. 

Mr. J. H. Reynolds, M.Sc. 

Colonel R. J. Strachey, Assistant Adjutant-General, War Office, and 
Chief Recruiting Staff Officer, London District. 

Mr. J. Ward, M.P. 

Major H. F. Wilkinson, Comptroller of the Union Jack Club. 


Secretary. 
Mr. C. F. Watherston, War Office. 


Assistant Secretary. 
Mr. G. R. Hamilton, Somerset House. 


Terms of Reference.—To consider the conditions of service in the Army 
and the requirements of civil employment, with especial reference to the 
question of ensuring such employment, in Government Departments or 
otherwise, for all soldiers of good character on leaving the Colours, and 
to make recommendations. 


South Africa. 


Tue Recent MOBILIZATION OF THE CITIZEN Forces.—When in July of 
last year riots and disturbances occurred in Johannesburg, the Union 
Government was not only taken rather unawares, but was also unwilling 
to employ in the restoration of order the Citizen Defence Forces, which had 
then only just been organized, and the training of which at that time 
had scarcely commenced. It became necessary, therefore, to use Imperial 
troops almost exclusively in guarding life and property and in the sup- 
pression of disorder. But the Union Government began almost at once 
to take the necessary steps for coping, by the employment of their own 
forces, with any fresh outbreak which might thereafter arise. Early in 
January of this year the railway situation in the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colony assumed a very serious aspect, all traffic in the two colonies 
became hopelessly disorganized, while the Transvaal Federation of Trades 
suddenly assumed control of the strike which had now commenced, and 
called a public meeting to decide whether a general strike of all workers 
throughout the Union of South Africa should or should not be proclaimed. 
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Sinister rumours of further probable disturbances were current, and at least 
two attempts were made to wreck the mail trains by means of dynamite. 
General Botha’s Government at once adopted sternly repressive measures. 
On January gth a proclamation was issued calling out the following por- 
tions of the Active Citizen Defence Force: the 4th, oth, roth, 11th, 12th, 
and 13th Mounted Rifles, the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 1oth Rifles, the 8th and 
gth Citizen Batteries, the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Mounted Brigades Train, the 
South African Army Service Corps, the 1st Field Ambulance, the South 
African Medical Corps, the 1st Sanitary Section South African Medical 
Corps, the 11th and 12th Infantry, and the 6th Mounted Brigade Field 
Ambulance. A further proclamation called out all citizens already enrolled, 
or who might become liable to enrolment during the period the proclama- 
tion should remain in force, as members of Class B, Citizen Reserve, in 
the districts of Bethel, Ermelo, Heidelberg, Heilbron, Klerksdorp, Middle- 
berg, Pretoria, Pietersburg, Standerton and Vredefort. That the mobiliza- 
tion arrangements had been carefully drawn out and were working smoothly 
is proved by the fact that at 6 a.m. on the 11th 1,800 men, mounted and 
foot, left Potchefstroom for the Rand. On the 13th the Government issued 
a further proclamation calling out the Durban Garrison Artillery, the 
South African Engineer Corps, and more of the Active Citizen Defence 
Forces in Bloemfontein and Kroonstad. On the same night the Trades 
Federation declared a general strike, upon which martial law was, on 
the following morning, proclaimed in 11 magisterial districts in the 
Transvaal, in five in the Orange River Colony, and in four districts in 
Natal, while regulations of the most drastic character were framed and 
promulgated in connection with this proclamation. 

It is stated that between 75,000 and 100,000 of the Citizen Defence 
Force and of the Burghers were mobilized within rather less than 48 hours, 
all properly equipped with arms, ammunition and supplies; these guarded 
the railway lines, preserved order, prevented and repressed riot, and all 
with less bloodshed than occurred last July. This was effected, moreover, 
by the Citizen Forces alone, and without making any call for assistance 
upon the Imperial troops, for the employment of which sanction had 
early been accorded, but which were not required. The expenditure in 
connection with the partial mobilization has been estimated at about 
£40,000 per diem. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Pack ANIMALS FOR AMMUNITION.—It is stated to be the intention of the 
Austro-Hungarian military authorities shortly to provide each company 
of infantry with two pack animals for carrying ammunition. Each of these 
is to carry a load of 176 lbs., exclusive of a saddle weighing 55 lbs., and 
it is expected that this will result in an ammunition reserve immediately 
available of ten rounds per man. _ As there are 1,800 companies in the 
infantry and jager regiments, 3,600 pack animals will be. required. 


FRANCE. 
Tue Army Bupcet.—Full details of the Army Estimates for 1914 are 
contained in a Blue Book recently laid before the Chamber of Deputies 
by the War Minister; the following notes are taken from it :— 


The Estimates for 1914 reach a total of ... fres. 1,436,491,554 
Against which those for 1913 amounted to ... 1,191,743,876 
Showing an increase for 1914 of... is fres. 244,747,678 


S$ 2 
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Additional amounts are taken for the needs of the Home Army, the 
Colonial troops, and for the increased expenses attendant upon the employ- 
ment of both Home and Colonial troops in Morocco; on the other hand, 
there is a saving of some 14 millions of francs for new buildings and 
materials. The following table shows the difference in establishments in 
1913 and those laid down for 1914 :— 


THe Home Army. 


Active Army. Gendarmerie. Horses. 

Officers. Men. Officers. Men. 
1913... 28,932 563,506 675 24,315 150,805 
1914... 28,519 = 763,796 675 24,340 152,529 





Increase — 200,470 _ 1,664 
Decrease 413 —_ ~~ = 


CoLoniaAL TROopS. 


Officers. Horses. 
Establishment in 1913 ... 2,004 1,765 
Establishment in 1914 ... 2,040 1,907 


Increase soe 36 142 
Decrease nak — — 
The actual increase in the Estimates on account of the Home Army 
amounts to frs.226,893,469, which arises from an increase of frs.258,462,058, 
from which frs.31,568,589 have to be deducted on account of economies. 
Among the augmentations, there are set aside for improving the position 
of officers and of the sous-officiers rengagés frs. 28.542,209; for improve- 
ments in artillery materiel, etc., frs.1,558,820; for the remount service, 
frs.449,748; for aviation, frs.3,410,000. 


Briefly summarized and reduced to English money the Estimates may 
be stated as under :— 

Expenditure due to return to the three years’ service £26,000,000 

Expenditure on military stores, armaments, etc. ... 456,000,000 


Total oes i ‘3. ik di ae £82,000,000 


MANG:UVRES OF 1914.—The manceuvres of this year are to be on an 
unusually large scale and will take place in three separate areas—in 
Picardy, in the Vosges, and near Nice. In the northern area the Ist and 
IInd Army Corps will take part, in the Vosges and in the Alps not less 
than two, and possibly three divisions, will operate in each area. The 
fortress of Epinal will provide instruction in ‘fortress warfare for the 
Vosges troops, and the XVth Army Corps will be exercised in the de- 
fence of the Alpine frontier. 

Besides these three concentrations of all arms, no fewer than six 
divisions—144 squadrons—will be exercised under General Sordet for the 
space of one week; this will be the largest body of cavalry ever assembled 
in Europe for peace manoeuvres. 

Macuine Gun DetacHMeNts.—Up to the present time each infantry 
regiment in France has possessed three machine gun detachments, each 
of two guns, and each detachment being told off to a battalion of the 
regiment. It has now been decided to unite these three gun detachments 
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into one company, and to place them immediately at the disposal of 
the regimental commander. 

Tue New Army Corps.—The new XXIst Army Corps (headquarters 
Epinal) will comprise the departments of Haute-Saéne, Haute-Marne, the 
Vosges and Meurthe-et-Moselle, and the arrondissement of Mirecourt. 

DEATH OF GENERAL Picguart.—General Picquart, formerly Minister of 
War under General Clémenceau, and, at the time of his death, commander 
of the IInd Army Corps, died on January 19th at Amiens as the result 
of injuries received in a fall from his horse some five days previously. 
Marie Georges Picquart was born at Strassburg on September 6th, 1854, 
and entered St. Cyr at the age of 18. He served in Algeria and in 
Tonking, and was then appointed to the General Staff in 1896 with the 
rank of lieut.-colonel, being at that time the youngest officer holding 
that rank in the French Army. He was employed to follow the first 
Dreyfus trial, and his careful examination of all the evidence forthcoming 
led him at last to the conclusion that Dreyfus was not guilty of the 
charge brought against him, and that Esterhazy was the author of the 
bordereau. As a result of the bold expression of his opinion Picquart 
fell into disfavour, was removed from the General Staff, and sent to serve 
in Tunis. Recalled to Paris to give evidence at the trial of M. Zola, 
he found himself opposed to the whole body of his former colleagues on 
the General Staff, was involved in a duel with Colonel Henry, and was 
placed on half pay. In 1898 he again intervened in the Dreyfus case, was 
arrested and imprisoned for 11 months, but after the Court of Cassation 
had recorded its first decision, he was set at liberty and gave evidence at 
the Court-Martial at Rheims. Thereafter he devoted himself to journal- 
ism, and then again tendered evidence at the final revision of the Dreyfus 
case in 1906, which led to the rehabilitation of Dreyfus and to the com- 
plete vindication of Picquart. Under a law specially passed he was re- 
stored to the Army with the rank of brigadier-general, followed almost 
at once by promotion to general of division with a command in Paris. 
In October, 1906, he became Minister of War under M. Clémenceau, re- 
taining the position until July, 1909. During his term of office the two 
years’ period of military service was introduced, and he had much to do 
with the reorganization of the French artillery. Shortly after the fall 
of the Clémenceau Ministry in February, 1910, he received the command 
of the IInd Army Corps. He commanded a force during the great 
manceuvres in Picardy in 1910. 


GERMANY. 

FRONTIER Forts.—It has been decided to build forts to cover the 
bridges, which form the main communications over the Vistula between 
Germany and Russia, at Thorn, Fordon, Graudeuz, Dieschau, Marienburg 
and Marienwerder. These forts will be held by the Ist, IInd, XVIIth and 
XXth Army Corps with a large entrenched camp at Breslau; thus it is 
hoped immobilizing a Russian Army in the event of war, and setting 
free the bulk of the German forces to operate elsewhere. 


PERSIAN GULF. 

ConTROL OF THE ARMS TraFFic.—An exchange of Notes took place 
on February 4th between Sir Edward Grey and the French Ambassador 
by — a settlement has been effected with regard to the Muscat arms 
traffic. 
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By this settlement the French Government undertake no longer to 
claim for their nationals the privileges and immunities secured under the 
treaty between France and Muscat of 1844, in so far as those privileges 
and immunities conflict with the regulations for the prevention of the 
illicit trade in arms and ammunition in the Sultanate. In other respects 
the treaty of 1844 remains in force. 

The Notes exchanged will be laid before Parliament at an early date. 

The settlement above officially announced is a satisfactory conclusion 
to a controversy long pending between the British and Indian Govern- 
ments and representatives of French interests. The interests of France 
were based on rights proceeding from the French Convention of 1844 
with the Sultan of Muscat, and the Declaration signed by Great Britain 
and France in 1862, by which the two countries engaged reciprocally to 
respect the independence of the Sultans of Muscat and Zanzibar. 

The gist of the controversy was the expediency, not to say the neces- 
sity, of placing on a regular and legitimate footing the contraband traffic 
in arms between Djibutil and the North-West Frontier of India, for which 
Muscat had long been an entrepét. On July 12th, 1912, the Sultan of 
Oman issued a proclamation regulating the traffic in arms and establish- 
ing an ‘“‘Arms Warehouse,’’ in which all weapons and ammunition were 
to be deposited, pending their sale, under special licences, to accredited 
purchasers. The French Government regarded this proclamation as an 
infringement of French trading rights under the Declaration of 1862. 


RUSSIA. 

THe Opessa ARTILLERY SCHOOL.—The new Sergius School at Odessa 
was opened on October 8th last, the number of pupils at present on the 
establishment being roo to 110, of whom 75 are supplied from the Cadet 
Corps, while the rest enter by passing an examination. The object of 
the course of instruction given at this school is the provision of officers 
for service with siege and heavy field artillery, having the same status 
as those educated at the Michael and Constantine Schools; the instruc- 
tion is on the same lines, except that increased attention is devoted to 
questions connected with siege and field guns of large calibre, but the 
entrance regulations and interior economy are the same as in the other 
schools. The Sergius School contains a brigade of two heavy batteries 
with 120 horses, field artillery batteries and guns of the latest model with 
all the necessary appliances. 


UNITED STATES. 

Mivitary MANceUVRES AT THE PaNnaMA-Paciric INTERNATIONAL Exposi- 
TION.—The recently published report of Brigadier-General C. R. Edwards, 
United States Army, on the result of his visit to Europe with the object of 
extending invitations to the armies of Great Britain and the Continent 
to participate in the international military encampment which is to be 
held at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition in San Francisco in 
1915, would seem to indicate that the Ministry is in hearty accord with 
a representation in that department of the exhibition. 

The report reveals the fact that the following 15 nations have either 
tentatively or finally accepted the invitation to participate in the military 
manoeuvres: England, Germany, France, Russia, Austro-Hungary, Italy, 
Belgium, Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Hoi- 
land and Australia. 
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Referring to his visit to London, General Edwards said :— 

“‘ Accompanied by Major Slocum, our military attaché, I paid official 
visits to the Minister of War, Lord Haldane, the Chief of Staff and the 
head of the Intelligence Bureau. I had the honour of taking out Field- 
Marshal Earl Roberts and fully presented our War Department’s desires, 
in which he was in hearty accord. Mr. John Hays Hammond, the Presi- 
dent of the Commission, asked Lord Roberts to be his guest in 1915, 
and he promised, his health permitting, that, with his family, he certainly 
should accept; but what interested him more than anything else was the 
contemplated participation of troops in the event. 

‘“‘Lord Haldane, the then Minister of War, came to the Dorchester 


House, and . . . . he was quite in accord and promised if he were 
in office he would do what he could to bring our desires about. 
“‘ Sir John French, the Chief of Staff, . . . was in sympathy with 


the idea. Mention of our project was made to His Majesty King George, 
both by Rear-Admiral S, A. Staunton and myself.’”’ 

In a prelude to the formal report General Edwards explained that he 
had been instructed by the Secretary of War of the United States to 
extend a ‘‘ special invitation of the War Department to the armies of 
Europe to participate as far as practicable by representation of personnel 
and material, and, if practicable, by a company or detachment of troops.”’ 

Since that visit, it is understood that the Ministry has favourably 
considered the invitation of the United States and that troops will be 
sent to the exposition. It is anticipated by the military attaché of the 
exposition that more than 10,000 foreign troops will be quartered for ten 
months at the military cantonment in San Francisco. 

Extensive plans and preparations are being made now by Major Sydney 
A. Cloman, United States Army, and Major-General Arthur Murray, com- 
manding the Western Department of the American Army, for a varied 
programme of exercises and a tournament which will enable the various 
countries to judge in which points the troops of each nation excel. 

In addition to the foreign troops at the exposition, the United States 
Army will have two brigades of infantry encamped at the Presidio, which 
adjoins the exposition site. 

The American War Department is now considering a recommendation 
made by General Murray in which he asks that drills and reviews be held 
daily and that the artillerymen be permitted to hold public practice on 
the big coast defence guns daily, using the sub-calibre charge, and once 
each week with the full charge. 

Aviation will be a feature. The military aerial craft of the nations 
will participate in the meet and will compete for premiums. Germany 
and France have agreed to send representative military aerial craft, reserv- 
ing the right to omit any appliances which up to that time have remained 
secret and undiscovered by the other Powers. 

The exposition is in a location admirably fitted for aviation meets, 
and it is described as being a spot of exceptional beauty, lying as it does 
on the shores of the Bay of San Francisco, a short distance from the 
Golden Gate, the entrance to the port. 

In the deep waters just off shore and within a stone’s throw from 
the eleven main exhibit palaces, several of which have been completed, 
the navies of the world will lie at anchor, and at night their searchlights 
will add to the distinctive illumination of the exhibition. 
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The troops of England which it is proposed to have attend the encamp- 
men have not yet been selected, and it is certain that the detail will be 
a much coveted one in the service. The instructive value will equal the 
entertainment feature, and this will be the first time in the history of the 
world that troops of so many nations have been under canvas on the 
same cantonment in time of peace and the only precedent for rules of 
conduct must be taken from the occasion of the occupation of Peking 
by the Allied Armies. 








AERONAUTICAL NOTES. 





BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Royal Flying Corps (Military Wing). 
Diary of Work for week ending February 6th, 1914. 


Fiyinc Depét. S. FarnsorouGu.—Some reconnaissance and photo- 
graphy of troops were practised. Repair and experimental work continued. 

No. 2 SguaprRon. Montrose.—The officer pilots were employed in 
making long reconnaissance flights across country. 

No. 3 SQUADRON. NETHERAVON.—Various experimental work was done 
and several long cross-country flights were made. 

No. 4 SQuaDRON. NETHERAVON.—A considerable amount of flying 
was carried out throughout the week. Another aeroplane was also flown 
from Farnborough for use with the squadron. 

No. 5 Squapron. S. FARNBOROUGH.—The first four days of the week 
were devoted to flying, and the remaining days to overhaul and repair 
work. 

No. 6 Sguapron. S. FaRNBOROUGH.—The week was devoted to or- 
ganizing the squadron. Some flying was done. 


War Office. 
February 11th, 1914. 


LECTURE TO THE AERONAUTICAL Society.—Lieut.-Colonel F. H. Sykes, 
Royal Flying Corps, in the course of a lecture to the Aeronautical Society, 
delivered at the Royal United Service Institution on February 4th, drew 
a vivid picture of the changed conditions of warfare that will result from 
the unparalleled rate of progress in aviation. He pointed out that the 
aerial scout is well advanced, and that the fog of war is already turning 
to mere mist. ‘‘ Very soon,’’ he added, ‘‘ we shall have aeroplanes 
with considerable weight-carrying capabilities, with a speed of 100 miles 
an hour, and a capacity of 700 miles. They may be fitted with transparent 
wings. With such machines the flanks of even modern armies would be 
easily turned, vital arteries of supply well in their rear readily gained, and 
the words ‘ overland ’ and ‘ oversea’ would have little bearing.” 

It appealed very much to the imagination, Colonel Sykes observed, 
to think of a squadron of almost invisible and silent aeroplanes launched 
to raid some vital point of the enemy’s organization. Such a squadron, 
if armoured, might perhaps safely fly low over parked ammunition and 
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supply wagons and sow explosives amongst them. He urged British 
manufacturers to develop their designs for large machines, for there could 
be no doubt that they would be required in war. This country could 
attain aerial supremacy if it really meant to. Did it mean to? Believing 
that land fighting and sea fighting would eventually wait on aerial fight- 
ing, he was convinced that we should make every possible effort to attain 
that end. This effort should be made at once, for in this matter we could 
not afford to delay. 

Summarizing the progress made in military aviation during the past 
twelve months, Lieut.-Colonel Sykes said the first improvement was un- 
doubtedly in general airworthiness, and another was in climbing ability. 
Progress was still required in material design and other matters; a little 
too much trust in Providence was still asked for. 

During the actual days of manoeuvres last year our aeroplanes flew 
an average of, approximately, 800 miles, and the detailed results of the 
seconnaissances showed that very little had been missed. He thought, on 
the whole, the information obtained was good. Transport and guns dis- 
guised as travelling shrubberies were not generally difficult to ‘‘ spot ” 
on the march. Night work, to which considerable risk was still attached, 
at present lay in the scope of the aeroplane, which could for certain fly 
for fourteen hours with two engines and fuel for this period. One of the 
best methods of transmitting information from aircraft would undoubtedly 
be by wireless telegraphy. 

Dealing with the provision of landing-grounds in war and peace, Lieut.- 
Colonel Sykes suggested the co-operation of local mayors and compilation 
of an air-route handbook. Much data for such a book had already been 
collected. 

Aerial reconnaissance would be opposed in the air, though anti-aircraft 
guns would assist. Would there be a battle squadron or a fast scout flotilla 
to hunt down and destroy airships and to attack aircraft bases? Would 
there be a low-flying armoured destroyer of ammunition parks and supply 
trains, a heavy transport convoy craft, a break down and repair craft? 
For all those duties slightly different types and qualities were required. 
Mobility and readiness for instant action at any time must be the essence 
of being of a flying corps. Command of the air would undoubtedly be 
sought, and it would as undoubtedly be difficult to cbtain. 

Captain Waterlow, taking part in the discussion that followed, said 
in the last manoeuvres they sent out wireless messages which were received 
by the general seven minutes after being despatched, although they had 
to pass through the censor at the receiving office and be retransmitted by 
telephone. Wireless messages were also received on the airship, a feat 
which he believed had not been done in any other country. Airships were 
going to be factors in the future, and their size would be such that beside 
them the present Zeppelins would be mere child’s play. 

General Henderson said that when our enemies had fighting aeroplanes 
to chase ours and fight in the air, the advantage in speed of certain aero- 
planes might have a very great effect on warfare. At present there was 
no efficient fighting aeroplane that was going to stop a good scout. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 





The bulk of the notes on the present state of aviation on the Continent, 
which here follow, are summarized from an article in the January number 
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of the Jahrbiicher fiir die deutsche Armee und Marine, and are given as 
probably representing the German view of contemporary effort and progress 
in aeronautics. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


In this country aviation generally comes within the purview of the air- 
ship detachment, which is subordinated to the train, which again is directly 
under the War Ministry. Here a special section—‘ 5M ’’—has recently 
been created to deal with mechanical transport and aeronautics. The air- 
ship detachment consists of command and staff, the instructional section, 
and the technical section. The instruction of the personnel is in the hands 
of the instructional section, which comprises two parts—balloon and flying 
machines. The personnel is drawn from all corps, and each wears the 
uniform of its unit; the qualifications for attachment are probably as with all 
other nations. The officers receive an allowance of 16 krone per hour 
while engaged in flying. The men eight krone; the rank and file are 
only now for the first time receiving instruction in aviation. A “ flight ”"— 
in order to obtain the allowance—must be a cross-country one of over 
20 kilometres. Pilots receive special allowances—an initial allowance of 
600 krone for the purchase of outfit, and a monthly allowance of 15 krone 
for its upkeep. To obtain the pilot’s certificate officers must fulfil the 
ordinary international requirements, and certain cross-country flight tests 
and height attainments are laid down in the examinations to be passed 
for the certificate. Civilians are also eligible to pass the field-pilot’s 
examination, and several have already taken advantage of this indulgence. 
About 100 naval and military officers have now obtained the pilot certificate ; 
these wear a special badge bestowed by the Emperor. Military aerodromes 
are at Fischamend and in Vienna (Neustadt), and a third is about to be 
laid down in Neusatz; it is also reported that a fourth is contemplated in 
Hungary. There is a naval aviation station in Pola; aeroplane parks are 
at Buda Pesth, Sarajewo, Cracow, G6érz and Pola, and an experimental! 
station has been established at Aspern. 


FRANCE. 


The organization of the military flying corps in France was placed on 
an entirely new footing by a law passed in March, 1912, by Presidential 
decrees of May and August of the same year, and by various promulgations 
issued from the War Ministry in April, July and August, 1912. This 
reorganization concerned both dirigibles and aeroplanes, and thereby avia- 
tion as a military art was raised to the dignity of a separate arm, was 
divorced from the engineer corps of which it had hitherto formed a part, 
was placed immediately under the direction of the War Ministry, while 
dirigibles were completely separated from aeroplanes. The control of the 
new arm was placed under General Hirschauer, who corresponded directly 
with the Minister of War. He had sole charge of the personnel of the whole 
flying corps, staff as well as troops, the administrative and technical ser- 
vices, works of all kinds, the carrying out of experiments and tests, instruc- 
tion and all matériel. The personnel is composed of both officers and 
men and is recruited from all arms of the service, but is selected from 
those already in possession of a pilot or other certificate, pupils of civilian 
flying schools who have the necessary technical knowledge, or others. who 
show special aptitude for aeronautics. Soldiers, who prior to entering the 
army, have already had any aeronautical experience, are accepted without 
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any examination or other trial. In June of each year a military examination 
board meets and examines into the qualifications of candidates, who may 
be from civilian flying schools—the directors of which have to furnish 
annually, on January 1st, a list of such young aspirants to the War 
Ministry; of officers, non-commissioned officers and men, whether serving 
or retired; and of certificated civilians. In this manner and by this means 
the establishment of the corps personnel is regulated and kept up. 


The flying corps consists of 48 officers, 180 non-commissioned officers, 
and 1,347 other ranks, with 203 horses, and these are distributed in seven 
companies (four airship and three aeroplane), ten sections and one pilot 
company ; these are distributed by companies or sections among the different 
centres, and for manceuvre purposes or for mobilization can be again 
assembled to form squadrons or detachments. A flying section is attached 
to every army, army corps and cavalry division, and a section contains 
seven aviators (officers) six non-commissioned officers, 58 other ranks, 
eight machines and 11 motor cars. A detachment contains four groups 
or squads—three flying and one reserve, the 1st group machines being 
one-seaters, the 2nd two-seaters, the 3rd two and three-seaters, the reserve 
squad one and two-seaters; each squad has three motors; each detachment 
has a tractor and a mobile workshop. The fortress and coastal detach- 
ments have eight machines, the cavalry divisional detachments each three 
one-seater machines. 

When the new organization is completed the French Army will be 
in possession of 27 field detachments, five fortress and six coastal detach- 
ments, for which 335 machines are altogether available. 


All matériel is purchased by or supplied from the central establishment 
at Chalais-Meudon, where is also installed the military-aeronautical labora- 
tory. At Vincennes is the laboratory for aerology and telephotography, and 
here there is a special department devoted to the study of the armament 
and combating of dirigibles and aeroplanes. Here also it is proposed to 
create a high school for the study of aviation, which will be immediately 
under the War Ministry. In Vincennes there is further to be formed a 
special commission engaged in the study of measures for increasing the 
stability of aircraft. The whole of the military aeronautical establishments 
of France and Northern Africa are contained in three groups, each under 
a lieut.-colonel or colonel, with headquarters respectively at Versailles, 
Rheims, and Lyons, and each of these officers has fullest responsibility and 
control over all the aviation services contained within the group. The 
Versailles group comprises Paris, the districts contained within the rst, 2nd, 
3rd, 4th, 5th, 9th, roth, and 11th Army Corps, Morocco and Tunis. It has 
two airship and one aeroplane ‘companies. The Rheims group encloses the 
districts of the 6th, 7th, and 2zoth Army Corps, and has the same number and 

‘arrangement of companies; while the Lyons group contains the 8th, 12th, 
13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th Army Corps, with its aeroplane 
company in Lyons and its aitship companies in Auvours and Pau. Special 
attention is everywhere given to instruction in pilotage and also in observa- 
tion, and every year upwards of 200 officers of all ranks receive special 
instruction as observers from beth dirigibles and aeroplanes in a course 
lasting 12 days. France is fortunate in the possession of several excellent 
civilian flying schools and aircraft factories; some of these former receive 
financial support from the Government. Towards the end of last year 
General Bernard was placed in charge of military aeronautics, with two 
assistant directors. 
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As a result of the experience of the manceuvres of 1913 it is now 
proposed to endow each of the ten cavalry divisions with a permanent 
flying squadron of six machines. 


GERMANY. 


A New ZeEppe.tin.—With representatives of the War Office on board, 
the new army Zeppelin ‘‘Z 7°’ made on February 7th a trial journey 
from Friedrichshaven to Potsdam. The ascent took place at a quarter-past 
four in the morning, and the vessel reached its destination at twenty 
minutes to one. The last 75 miles from Leipzig were, with the assistance 
of a favourable breeze, covered within an hour. 

Reports from Friedrichshaven state that the new naval Zeppelin, 
which is to replace the vessel burnt with such disastrous results at Johannis- 
thal, near Berlin, will be finished by the middle of April. In the form 
and attachment of the cars it will show some deviation from the earlier 
types. In particular its motors will be hung so low as to render impossible 
such a catastrophe as that which destroyed its predecessor. The speed 
of the new Zeppelin will, it is said, surpass that of all previous airships. 


ITALY. 


For some time the Italian Government was content to make trials 
of all descriptions of flying machines, intending finally to make a selection 
of the best, and seeking to encourage home manufacturers in the building 
of machines and designing of engines. For this latter purpose many 
trials were instituted and financial encouragement given. It has from the 
first been apparent that there was no lack of home-trained pilots, both 
civilian and military, some of both of these having further had the advan- 
tage of practical experience of aviation work in the field during the opera- 
tions in Tripoli and Cyrenaica. Recently the military aviation service has 
been placed on a proper footing, and a flying battalion has been formed 
and is stationed at Turin under command of an officer of the rank of 
colonel, who is also responsible for the construction of machines of all 
kinds. The battalion contains two companies and a technical section, 
numbering in all 44 officers, 17 non-commissioned officers and 300 of other 
ranks. The battalion aerodrome and workshops are at Mirafiore, near 
Turin, and at the end of last year the flying corps had some 150 craft at 
disposal, organized in squadrons of six machines. As with other armies, 
the personnel is recruited from all arms of the service, and the instruction 
given is both technical and practical, the course lasting about a year. There 
are now about 200 certificated army pilots, but the military authorities 
do not specially concern themselves with the recruiting or instruction of 
civilian aviators; there is, however, a volunteer flying corps in existence 
which would supply a useful reserve to the army in the event of war. It is 
intended to provide in the near future 30 flying squadrons with 300 
machines. The military aviators are paid allowances upon a scale calcu- 
lated on the length of flight—thus for a flight of half an hour five lire is 
given, for one and a half to two hours, ten lire, and for flights of over 
two hours’ duration 20 lire, with a monthly payment up to 200 lire. At 
present there is no separate naval air corps or school, naval officers being 
instructed with their military comrades. It is intended, however, shortly 
to separate the naval from the military air service. 











NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville. By Colonel J. E. Gough, V.C.,. 
C.M.G. London. Hugh Rees, Ltd. 


Englishmen and Americans, civilians and soldiers, have written much- 
about the war between the North and the South; there is a wide field- 
for historical research and for strategical and tactical study; and the whole 
campaign has this particular interest for us in that it was fought by troops 
recruited on the voluntary principle, and which, both as regards leaders- 
and subordinates, knew nothing of war when, and for many months after, 
the operations commenced. Colonel Gough’s study of a period of particu- 
lar importance is based upon a series of lectures delivered by him at the 
Staff College; he covers of course much of the ground already traversed 
by Colonel Henderson in ‘his life of Stonewall Jackson; but he tells the 
story of these two great battles wholly from the Federal side, and as it 
appeared to the actors in the great drama, who were at the time ignorant 
of the enemy’s movements and intentions, and were not in possession of 
that knowiedge after the event which is now vouchsafed to us, and which 
enables us to criticize the caution which prevented McClellan from 
taking the necessary risks, and the hesitations which denied success 
to those who displaced him. Colonel Gough has not only told 
well the story of these two great battles, of the events which led up to 
them, and of their effect upon the course of the war, but he drives 
home many valuable lessons. He reminds us anew of the danger of 
civilian interference with the commander in the field; the expense and 
risk of employing half-trained and untrained troops; and—an effect of 
which so far we have happily had no experience—of the result of severe 
defeat of the army upon the civilian population. Students will find Colonel 
Gough has prepared for them a book which is both valuable and attractive ; 
he has gone to the best authorities for his facts; and the many maps he- 
has provided are unusually illuminating. 


Jena to Eylau. By Baron von der Goltz: translated by ©. F. Atkinson. 
Kegan, Paul & Co., Ltd. 


This last book by Baron von der Goltz—admirably translated by Mr. 
Atkinson—is a continuation of that which immediately preceded it, and in. 
both of them the well-known German military writer has set himself the 
task of providing a general account of the tremendous events which fol- 
lowed upon one great encounter, and which in each case led up to another. 
It has often been accepted that the regeneration of Prussia, and the re- 
vivification of the army as the instrument of the monarchy and of the 
people, commenced with the opening of the War of Liberation; but the 
author holds, and sets out to prove by means of his two books—‘‘ von 
Rossbach bis Jena und Auerstadt ” and “von Jena bis Eylau ’’—that it 
was from the stern fighting at this last-named battle that the army ‘‘ found 
itself,” and that the revival of Prussia may be dated. Von der Goltz 
opens with a very careful description of the old Prussian army, and of the 
methods whereby its discipline was maintained, methods wholly based upon 
the supervision of sharp-eyed superiors, and which relied altogether for 
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their due effectiveness upon the dread of punishment ever present in the 
subordinate ranks. For an army thus commanded and inspired there was 
small hope of early and complete recovery after a defeat so crushing as 
that of Jena, followed by a pursuit so pitiless and so unrelaxing. The 
spirit of the army had gone from it, and its leaders were too old and 
worn out in body, too weak in energy, to devise new methods to rouse 
the army to fresh efforts. The author traverses with us the road of 
humiliation which led from Jena by Magdeburg, Prenzlau and Liibeck, 
until we finally find ourselves upon the field of Preussisch-Eylau, watching 
the indecisive action of the 7th and the French victory of the 8th February. 
It is not easy to re-construct the battle, for, as the author reminds us, 
the information we possess as to its course is still most contradictory, and 
von der Goltz is here chiefly concerned with the operations of the Prus- 
sian corps. It is perhaps as a picture of war that his. present book is 
most valuable; of its influence on the country and on the character of the 
people; of the hazard of unpreparedness; of the evil result of underrating 
danger. Mr. Atkinson’s translation does full justice to the original, and 
he has made the narrative even clearer by the alterations he has effected 
in some maps and by the addition of three others. 








FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 





NAVAL. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


MITTHEILUNGEN AUS DEM GEBIETE DES SEEWESENS. January, 1914.— 
Types of ship construction. The torpedo and its use in war. The raising 
of the Italian armoured cruiser, ‘‘ San Giorgio.’? The Imperial and Royal 
Naval Budget. The United States Naval Estimates. The Panama Canal 
and the Navy. An international field-day in Tientsin. Shackleton’s Polar 
Expedition of 1914. The sinking of the English submarine A7. German 
and British dockyards. European harbours and ports. The conference 
on safety at sea. The purification and disinfection of the air in vessels. 
The life of a gun. The cruise of the frigates ‘‘ Guerriera ’’ and ‘‘ Hebe ”’ to 
North America in 1833 and 1834. The bombardment of Kagoshima by the 
British fleet in 1863. 

FRANCE. 

Revue Maritime. November, 1913.—The safety and scope of the 
Mercantile Marine.t Navigation without logarithms.t The past, present 
and future of Spain as a naval power.t Naval recollections of Surgeon 


Gestin.t 

La Vie Maritime. January 10th, 1914.—The naval policy of the new 
Head of the Admiralty. Commercial navigation in 1913. The new ships 
building in 1914. January 25th.—The dispute about calibres. The Society 
for the assistance of the families of ship-wrecked mariners. The ‘‘ Dread- 
noughts ’’ in 1913. 

MONITEUR DE LA FLotre. January 3rd, 1914.—The speed of the great 
battleships. January 10th.—New rates of pay. January 17th.—The differ- 
ent classes in the personnel of the fleet. January 24th.—Shore schools for 
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naval officers. Cost of armoured vessels. Armourers. January 31st.—A 
work of necessity. 
GERMANY. 
Marine Runpscuau, January, 1914.—Character—knowledge and skill. 
Concentration of fire and the strength of a division. The fifteenth 
annual exhibition of the Association of Ship-builders. 


ITALY. 
Rivista Marittima. December, 1913.—New systems for opening fire. 
The Russo-Turkish naval war of 1770—1771. 


UNITED STATES. 

Unitep States Navat Institute Proceepincs. December, 1913.— 
Organization of the fleet for war. Commercial importance of the Panama 
Canal. Coal for the Navy. Diesel engine fuels. Another sea-fight of the 
Revolution discovered. A half-century of naval administration in America, 
1861—1911. A ‘“‘ wrinkle”? on chart symbols. The measurement of a 
‘* base ”’ line for a hydrographic survey. Observations on ocean temperature 
in the vicinity of icebergs. The petty officer question. The company 
officer and his work. Casualties and experiences. The ship’s general 
mess. Naval personal legislation. Minimum Navy yard manufacturing 
costs organization. 

MILITARY, 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

KAVALLERISTISCHE MONATSHEFTE.—January, 1914. Not received. 

STREFFLEUR’S MILITARISCHE ZEITSCHRIFT.—December, 1913, and 
January, 1914. Not received. (The non-receipt of these journals appears 
to be due to printers’ strikes in the country.) 


BELGIUM. 

BULLETIN DE LA Presse. January 15th.—The siege of Adrianople, 
from the Report of the Belgian Mission.* The battle of annihilation in 
history and according to modern ideas,* The reorganized Dutch Army.* 
January 3ist.—The siege of Adrianople, from the Report of the Belgian 
Mission.t The reorganized Dutch Army.t The battle of annihilation in 
history and according to modern ideas.t 

REVUE DE L’ARMEE BeLce. Not received. 


FRANCE. 

REVUE MILITAIRE DES ARMEES ETRANGERES. January, 1914.—The 
German Army Budget for 1914. The Japanese Army. Breeding and 
breaking of army horses in Germany. 

JOURNAL DES Sciences Miitarres. January Ist, 1914.—Views on 
the training of artillery for the battle.* A study of the operations of the 
Eastern group at the Battle of the Sha-ho.* Field artillery in the Russo- 
Japanese War.t How should we organize our fortresses on the N.E. 
frontier ?§ January 15th.—Russia’s military effort. Views on the train- 
ing of artillery for the battle.t General Clinchant and Bazaine. A study 
of the results of the new cavalry organization. A study of the operations 
of the Eastern group at the Battle of the Sha-ho.t In the Balkans. 
Field artillery in the Russo-Japanese War. 

REVUE D’Histoire. January, 1914.—The cavalry arm at the com- 
mencement of the Seven Years’ War.* The organization of the Grande 
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Armée in 1813.+ The campaign of 1814.§ The war of 1870--71: the siege 
of Paris.t The war of 1870—71: the Ist Army of the Loire.t 

Le SpectareuR Miitaire. January Ist, 1914.—The French military 
mission to Peru.t Foreign military training.* Desert transport.§ Gene- 
ral Robinson’s ‘‘ Waterloo.”+ January 15th—The French military 
mission to Peru.t The truth about Alsace-Lorraine.* Foreign military 
training.§ General Robinson’s ‘‘ Waterloo.” 

Revug Miitarre G&nkrace. January, 1914.—The army manoeuvres 
of 1913 in England. The co-operation of arms in the naval warfare of 
the 17th century.§ The réle and use of fire in the infantry attack. Bona- 
parte as second-lieutenant. From Coulmiers to Loigny. 

REVUE DE CAVALERIE. January, 1914.—Not received. 

REVUE D’INFANTERIE. January, 1914.—The training of infantry.t 
The infantryman in the field: the Belgian soldier. Light infantry: Italy. 

REVUE D’ARIILLERIE. January, 1914.—A change of quarters in the 
18th Century. The employment of artillery at the siege of Adrianople.* 
The breaking and initial training of artillery remounts. Wind correction.§ 


GERMANY. 

Mivirik Wocuensiatr. No. 1, January, 1914.—A military retrospect 
of 1913.* Course of instruction for Russian staff officers. No. 2.—A 
military retrospect of 1913.t The French Army, its strength and organiza- 
tion.* German and Danish field artillery. The question of army increase 
in Sweden. No. 3.—The German military mission in Turkey.* The 
French Army, its strength and organization.t Aviation in Russia in 
November, 1913. No. 4.—The French Army, its strength and organiza- 
tion.§ The German military mission in Turkey.§ No. 5.—Ammunition 
expenditure in the war in Manchuria. Corrigenda to the German Infantry 
Manual. The Russian Cavalry. No. 6.—Close reconnaissance—close 
security. Aviation. Yuan-shi-kai and Katsura—two soldier statesmen.* 
No, 7.—Physical qualifications of young French recruits. The alcohol 
question in the Army. Yuan-shi-kai and Katsura.§ No. 8.—A tactical 
problem. For and against army manceuvres. Two over-seas_ cadet 
colleges—Kingston and Duntroon. The court-martial on the Zabern pro- 
ceedings. No. 9.—Promotions, honours, etc. No. 10.—A memory of 
1864. Latest about the French artillery. Increase in Russian military 
forces. No. 11.—-French views on the employment of aircraft in recon- 
naissance. Training of bearer companies. No. 12.—Close and distant 
patrols. The rédle of Russia in a war between the Triple Alliance and 
Triple Entente. Latest from the Army of Austria-Hungary. The Dutch- 
Colonial Army. No. 13.—Hospital equipment. Nos, 14—15.--Birthday 
promotions, honours, etc. No. 16.—Advanced posts. The internal con- 
dition of Great Britain during a great war: (a précis of Major Stewart 
Murray’s lecture). No, 17.—A memory of 1864.t The war of 1864. 

JAHRBUCHER FUR DIE DEUTSCE ARMEE UND Marine. January, 1914.— 
The present state of aviation in foreign countries. Latest from France. 
Conditions as to length of service of naval and military officers. Employ- 
ment of guns in the field. War efficiency. Endurance in the battle. 

ARTILLERISTISCHE MONATSHEFTE. January, 1914.—Not received. 


SWITZERLAND. 
Revue Muimitarre Suisse. January, 1914.—The Battle of Morat. 
The Lewis machine gun. Instructions in the use and preparation of in- 
fantry field works. The revised infantry field manual. 
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Fort TICONDEROGA, N.Y.; THE RESTORED WEST BARRACKS. 


N.B.—The guns in this photograph were the gift of the British Government 
on the occasion of the recent Anniversary Celebration. 
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Birp’s-E View OF Fort TICONDEROGA AS IT WAS IN 











